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PEEFAOE 


The purpose or purposes for which this ‘‘'Junior Course 
of English Composition has been prepared can be seen 
partly from the title and partly from the table of 
contents. 

In Chapter I., headed the Eeproduction of Extracts, 
we give examples of the kind of composition prescribed 
for the upper classes at Board Schools; for the ' Local 
Examinations held by Oxford and Cambridge respectively 
in their “Preliminary standard, and for the Government 
Examinations of Pupil- teachers at Training Schools J 
These exercises all consist ■ in requiring: the student to 
reproduce, from memory, but in his own words, the 
substance of extracts, which he has either studied in 
class, or has heard read out to him without any such 
previous study, immediately before he begins to write. 

Such exercises presuppose, as we need scarcely add, 
that he has been already grounded in the main prin- 
ciples and inflections of English Grammar, and has gone 
through an earlier course of composition, — es|)ecianyof that 

^ If this book should at all come lEto use in India, we take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that the method which has been , found most suitable in 
England for examiuing candidates in Euglisb composition up to the 
“ Preliiiiinary ” standard prescribed by Oxford and Cambridge, would be 
found equally suitable for the ^VMiddle Glass Examinations" in the 
different provinces of India. Perhaps, however, this method has been 
adopted already iu some of them. ^ 
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ckmeiiiaiy kind whicli consists in the forming of Smipie 
sentences and the combining of them into longer sentences 
either Com pound or Complex^ 

Before introducing the student to the inoi'e difficult 
subjects of essay-writing and letter-writing, we have in 
Chapter IL attem2)tecl to show him by a few cardinal 
rules and examples how to write clearly and ehectively, 
what errors are most common and therefore most to be 
guarded against in the use of common words and con- 
structions, and what is the proper structure of sentences 
and paragraphs. In Chapter IIL we have gone rather 
fully into the subject of punctuation, to wbicb a great 
deal of importance is attached in the Local Examinations 
held by Oxford and Cambridge, in the examinations held 
by the College of Preceptors, and in the matriculation 
examinations of some Indian Universities. A large number 
of examples to be worked out by the student is attached 
to both chapters. 

In Chapter IV., which is headed Expansion of Out- 
lines/’ we introduce the student for the first time to the 
subject of Essay-writing. As the first attempts in essay- 
writing are very difficult to a beginner, we have in all 
cases given him an outline to be expanded. The 
outlines have been arranged in the order of increasing 
difficulty, — the first set consisting of outlines of uEsop’s 
Fables, the second of object-lessons taught in class (for it 
is assumed that object-lessons form part of the curriculum), 

1 A great deal of practice in the composition of Simple, Conipbnna, 
and Complex sentences, and in applying the grammatical rules ,tliat bear 
upon it, has been provided in Chapters I. -IV. of a book by the same 
author, called 0ml Exercises in English Composition. Or(d practice, 
as distinct from written, is there recommended — (1) becaxi.se it effects a 
very great saving in time, enabling the student to get more than four 
times as much practice as he could get by putting all the exercises into 
writing ; and (2) because . it stimulates quickness on the part of the 
student, a ready use of words, and a facility in saying what he has to say 
impromptu. . 
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and the third of miscellaneous subjects descriptive or 
reflective. To this chapter we have appended a valuable 
note by Mr. Battersby on the teaching of essay-writing, 
which appeared in the School World in September 1899, 
and a list of subjects for composition set by Cambridge 
for the ^STunior’^ Local Examination, and by Indian 
Universities for matriculation. 

In Chapter Y,, the last, we have dealt with the subject 
of Letter-writing, — private, official, and commercial : and 
to the kind of letter last named we have appended a list 
of trade terms in common use. We have given this list, 
partly because we thought it might be useful to lads %vho 
are leaving school and about to take up employment in 
some business office, and partly because Letter-writing 
and Use of Commercial Terms is prescribed in the 
Oxford Syllabus for the Junior Examination as an 
alternative to the composition of an essay. 


J, 0. KESEIELD. 
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CHAPTEE I— EEPRODUOTION OF EXTRACTS. 


Section 1. — Peose Extracts Read and Studied 
IN Class. 

1. Metliod of tMs Section. — ^For tPo working of tlie 
nietliod described in the above heading it is recommended 
that every student in the class should have his book 
before him. While one student reads the selected extract 
aloud before the teacher, every other student should follow 
him with his eyes on the book. When the reading is 
finished, the teacher, if he thinks fit, can draw the atten- 
tion of the class to one or two salient points. The extract 
might then be read aloud to the class a second time by 
another student ; after which all books should be closed, 
and the students asked to reproduce as fully as they can 
the substance of the extract, each student doing so in his 
own words. 

A^ote . — We lay especial stress upon the 'woni substance, 
hecaiise any attempt to reproduce the emet -words of the original 
must be discouraged, or rather strictly forbidden. The lesson is 
intended to be an exercise in composition, not an exercise in 
memory. 

Let the student feel assured that if the drift of the extract 
is mastered, the words will come. Let him knpw clearly what 
he has to say, and he is not likely to find much difficulty in 
saying it. If some difficulty is felt, at first, it is certain that by 
practice it will become less and less. But if he trusts to re- 
membering the exact wmrds of the extract that he has heard or 
read, he is w'asting his time and making no progress in com- 
position. , . 

The following rules which appeared in a recent Review are 
W'orthy of attention : — ■ • , 
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(1) Know wliat you liave to say. 

(2) Say it. 

(3) Use your own language. 

(4) Leave out all tine passages. 

(5) A sliort word is better tliau a long one. 

(6) Tlie fewer words, otlier tilings l^eing equal, tbe 

better. 

Tbe time ];)y wliicli all papers are to be given up slioiild be 
fixed by the teacher and announced beforehand. The student 
should have time enough allowed him not only for reproducing 
t]}.e substance of the extract, hut for revising what he has 
written and putting in the necessary stops. 

2. Punctuation. — The subject of punctuation will be 
discussed in full hereafter (see chap. iii.). Meanwhile, we 
give a few main rules, which the student should observe 
at once in all written exercises. 

I. The longest division between one statement and 
another is called a full stop (♦) ; and the first letter of the 
next sentence must be written as a capital. The full stop 
(or period, as it is also called) indicates that the assertion 
has been made in as complete a form as the writer intended 
to make it, and that the assertion so made is entirely dis- 
tinct from any other sentence or sentences that may 
follow. 

II. The shortest division between one part of a sentence 
and another is marked by a comma (,). 

III. A division intermediate in length between a full 
stop and a comma is marked by a colon (:) or by a semi- 
colon (;), i.e. a half-colon. The latter name implies, what 
is the fact, that the colon marks the longer pause of the 
two. Where a colon is used, it indicates that the con- 
struction is complete, but that something has still to be 
said, without which the full force of the foregoing remark 
■will not be felt. A semi-colon indicates a closer connec- 
tion either of construction or of meaning . between two 
clauses than that indicated by a colon. 

IT. A sentence which asks a question ends wdth a note 
of interrogation (?), The first letter of the next sentence 
must be written as a capital. 
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V. A sentence wliicli. is so constructed as to express 
some strong feeling of the mind ends with a note of 
admiration {!). The first letter of the next sentence must 
be written as a c<apitaL 

YI. A sentence which, consists of words spoken by some 
one or quoted from what some one has written must be 
enclosed in commas 

Exermes on Section 1 . — Specmens of Extracts to he rejjroduced 
in SuhstanceS 

1 . A Child rescued hy a Pony. 

A little girl, playing one day in her father’s groniids, fell into 
a stream that flowed through the estate. The part of the 
brook into ^Adlich she had fallen was deep enough to drown her, 
and there was no one near to pull her out or give her a helping 
hand. But a small pony, -which the childi^en of the house were 
especially fond of riding, and Avhich had become a great pet 
amongst them, happened to be grazing on the rich gnass that 
greAv on the bank. The cries of its little mistress fell on its 
ears. Plunging into the stream, it seized her frock between 
its teeth, and drew her ashore with such gentleness that she 
AA^as not hurt by anything AAmrse than the fright, from Avhich 
she soon recovered. 

2. A Oat routed hy a Bird. 

A fledgeling, that had just left its mother’s nest, and could 
not fly more than a feAA' yards, was standing on the ground 
motioiiless, fixed to the spot by the fierce eyes of a cat that was 
crouching under a bush, ready to spring upon it at any moment. 
Tire mother-bird aa^s AA^atcliing the cat from a tree close by. 
Suddenly the cat sprang upon the young bird and held it doAvn 
Avith one of her feut paAvs -Avithout killing it, as a cat often 
holds doAAm a moinw before devouring it., At the same instant 
the mother-lnrd swooped doAvn on the cat^s head. There was a 

^ Tlie following extract from "“Instructions to H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools ” may perliaps be generally nsefuL ** In Standard V. the passage 
selected for writing from memory should be an anecdote occupying from 
ten to fifteen lines of ordinary length,, and containing, some sufficiently 
ohviom jyoin^ or simple moral. Neither accuracy in spelling nor excel- 
lence in writing should secure a pass,’ unless the exercise is an intelligent 
reproduction of the story,” 
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struggle for a momeutr or ■ two, the old bird flapping its wings 
violently in the cat’s, face and threatening to peck her eyes out 
The eat was so startled that she jumped back into the hush. 
The fledgeling, being released, hopped olf as fast as it could, while 
several other birds who , had watched this event fluttered around 
it with so much noise,, and excitement, that it had time to escape 
before the cat was able to' recover her courage and pounce upon 
it again, 

3 . A Dog baffled hij a Foq% 

A fox pursued by a dog took its course along the channel of 
an ice-bound river, ho|)ing to find on the bank some hole into 
which it could flee for refuge. Instead of finding a hole in the 
bank, it came suddenly upon a large hole in the ice, and any 
one looking on would have thouglit that the fox would run into 
it and be drowned. But the fox saw the danger in the nick of 
time, and turning suddenly round the edge of the hole, reached 
the further side and continued its iiiglit on the soM ice as fast 
as it could. Meanwhile the dog was on its track and was rapidly 
gaining ground. Trusting as dogs do to scent rather than to 
sight, it kept its nose an inch or two above the snow-covered 
ice, without looking where it was going or caring what .might 
lie in front of it, so long as it followed the scent. Darting along 
at full speed, it fell straight, into the hole, before it had time to 
puli itself up and take a turn round, as the fox had done. It was 
borne along under the ice by the current of the river, and was 
never seen again. 

4 . A. Soy asking to be Shaved, 

A hoy of Corinth, named Glaucus, was fond of assuming the 
airs of a gi'own-iip man : he wore a man’s dress in public, and 
was in the habit of shaving, or pretending to shave, his downy 
cheeks. One day, with an air of great importance, he strode into 
the shop of a wcU-knoum barber, and with a loud voice ordered 
the barber to shave his heard. The barber was fond of a joke, 
but appeared to take the order quite seriously. He got tlie hot 
water ready, seated the boy on a chair, lathered his chin, and 
sharpened the razor. Having made all these preparations, he 
quietly walked away to the door of his shoj), and stood there 
chatting with a friend. The boy bore this behaviour patiently 
for a while ; then, losing all control of himself, he turned angi-ily 
to the barber and asked him in a loud voice wixat he was wait- 
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iiig ibj‘. Tile barber, witli the utmost gravity and composure, 
replied, I am waiting for jmux', beard ” 

5 . How a Fox cmtgM a Wild Duck 
A foK had made its home among some rocks near the bank 
of a lake. One evening, seeing a number of wild ducks in the 
middle of the lake, and being very himgry, he said to himself, 
There’s mj dinner, if I could only get , hold of one of them.^’ 
Creeping up to the water’s edge, he noticed that the wind carried 
bits of moss and heather towards the middle of the lake whei*e 
the ducks v/ere feeding, bobbing their heads in the water. 
Tearing off bigger and bigger pieces of moss and dropping them 
on the surface of the lalce, he saw them float among the ducks 
without causing anj^ alarm. Then tearing off a much larger 
piece, and finding that this too floated in the same direction, he 
entered the water and followed it, concealing his head and body 
behind it as well as he could. When the moss reached one of 
the birds, the fox dived, seized the bird fmm below, and swam 
with it ashore . — Little Folks, 1892, p. 27 

6 . The Brahman who distmsted Ms own Eyes, 

A Brahman had bought a goat, and was carrying it away on 
his shoulder, when he was met by a man, who came up to him 
and said, “ Sir, how is it that you, being a Brahman and a priest, 
carry such an impure animal as a dog on your shoulder ? This 
is not becoming. I beg of you to put it down.” The Brahman 
took no notice, and continued his way ; hut he had not gone 
much further before he was met by two other men, who rebuked 
him in similar terms for carrpng a dog. At this the Brahman 
was much astonished, but went on as before, carrying the goat on 
his shoulder. , Presently, three more inen came up and said, 
How is it that you carry that dog ? Surely you mxist be a 
hunter and not a Brahman, and that is the dog with which you 
hunt your game.” j Jhe Brahman by this time was so astounded 
that he threw the goat down, saying to himself, “ Surely some 
demon has smitten my sight and made me see things wrongly.” 
The men, wdio had planned this trick, took up the goat and 
made their supper off it . — Indim Story, 

7 . An Elephant's Revenge, 

An Indian , tailor, whose small shop opened on the street, and, 
like most Indian shops, had no glass; window to protect it, was 
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si|uatting on a siaall wooden dais, making some very fine clotlies. 
An elepliarifc, that hai>pened to be passing along towards a river, 
pnt in its trunk, not meaning to do any harm, but begging 
apparently for a biscuit. The tailor, from the mere love of 
miscliief, pricked the end of the trunlc with a needle, which 
gave the poor animal a good deal of pain : for the trunk is the 
most sensitive part of an elephantk body. The elepliant hastily 
withdrew, and jogged along toward the river ^to take a drink of 
water. Having satisfied its thirst, it took up a large quantity 
of water into its trunk and mouth, and reappeared at tlie tailor's 
window, wliere, holding its trunk well inside the shop, it dis- 
charged all the water over the tailor, spoiled the fine clothes he 
was working at, and made him the laughing-stock of his neigh- 
bours . — Indian Story. 

8 , A Stag cmglit hj his own Horns, 

A stag, while quenching liis thirst in a clear lake, was struck 
with the beauty of ||is horns, the shadow of which he saw in 
the water. Observing at the same time how slender his legs 
were, he said to himself, What a fine creature I should be, if* 
only my legs were as grand as my horns 1 ” In the midst of 
these thoughts he was suddenly disturbed by the barking of 
hounds and by the shouts of huntsmen. Seeing his danger, he 
ran off at full speed, bounding over the plain, and left the dogs 
and huntsmen so far behind, that he would have escaped, if he had 
kept to the open country. But, instead of doing this, he rushed 
into a thick wood, where, his hoins were caught in the branch 
of a tree. Here he was held fast, till the hounds came tip and 
seized him. The legs which he despised would have saved him j 
the horns of which he was so proud brought him to destruction. 

9 . The Loss of the B,oycil GeorgeT 

The loss of the Loyal George^ a fine ship mounted with a 
hundred guns, occurred at Spithead, near Portsmouth, Every- 
thing had been put on board, and she was about to start, when 
it was discovered that the water-pipes were out of order. To 
repair the pipes, the commander did not take the shi]:> into 
dock, but made her heel over to one side by moving the guns, 
till that 23art of the luill where the pipes were placed was raised 
high . enough above water. The rej^airs had been completed, 
and the guns were about' tp be replaced, when a large open boat, 
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containing many casks of rum, came alongside to deliver tlie 
cargo. Tlie port-lioles were abeady nearly toucbing the water ; 
but when the men began to take tlie casks of rum on lioard, 
depositing tliem on tbat side of the skip wdiicb was nearest the 
water, the vessel heeled over more and more. A bi-eeze suddenly 
sprang up, and the waaves caused by the breeze began to rush 
into the port-holes. An order w'as then given by the ollicer in 
charge to juit the guns back in their right places. The men 
scrambled dowm through the hatchway to carry out the order. 
But it was too late. The vessel tilled rapidly and went douui, 
carrying with her the admiral, Kempenfeldt (who was at tliat , 
time writing in his cabin), all the officers, all the crew, and a 
large company of visitors, making in all nearly a thousand souls. 

1 0 . An Elephanfs Patience, 

An elephant at Calcutta had a disease in its eyes, and for 
three days it was completely blind. The mahout or driver 
asked an English doctor if he could do anything to restore the 
elephant’s sight, and relieve the animal ■ of pain. The doctor 
said he would try the same remedy as that commonly applied 
to simiLar diseases in the human eye. The huge animal w-as 
made to lie dowm ; and at first, on the application of the 
remedy, it raised an extraordinary roar at the acute pain which 
it felt. The effect, however, was wonderful The eye was in a 
manner restored, and the animal could partially see. Next 
day, when it was brought again and heard the doctor’s voice, it 
lay down of itself, placed its enormous head on one side, curled 
up its trunk, drew in its breath just like a man about to endure 
a surgical operation, gave a sigh of relief 'when it was over, and 
then, by trunk and gesture, evidently wished to show its 
gratitude. What sagacity ! What a lesson to us in patience ! — 
Bishop Wihonh Journal, 

11 . Personal Infimnce, 

When Mr. Stopford Brooke was collecting materials for his 
Life of Bohertson^ a curious little incident occurred wliicli 
enabled him to realise how much Robertson was respected by 
those amongst whom he had lived. To collect information he 
had gone to Bristol, the city in, which Mr. Robertson had 
ministered for the few years of his adult life. In the course of 
his inquiries he called on ,a tradesman, who had known Mr. 
Robertson and was fond of hearing his sermons and addresses. 
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Tlie tradesman took Mr^ Brooke into tlie parlour at tlie back of 
tlie sliop and showed, him a portrait of the preacher, which lie 
kept hung over his mantelpiece. ‘‘There,” said he, “^^dienever 
I am tempted to do anything that is not fair or right in the 
little business which I carry on in the shop, I step into this 
parlour and look at that picture ; and the -memory of his words 
and looks makes me for Ms sake scorn to do anything mean.” — 
Little Folks, 1892, p. 278. 

12. The Bear mid the kvo Tramllers. 

Two men set out together on a journey ; and as they were 
travelling on foot and without any protection, they agreed that 
if any danger occurred on the road, each would stand by the 
other. As they -were going along, they saw a bear coining 
towards them. One of them ran otf, climbed up a tree, and hid 
himself in the branches. The other tlirew himself fiat on the 
ground and pretended to be dead ; for he had heard that bears 
would not touch a dead body. The bear came up, felt him all 
over with his snout, and seeing no signs of life (for the man 
held his breath while' the bear was snuffling at him), passed on 
and left him. The other traveller, when he saw that all clanger 
was over, came down from the tree, and congratulated his friend 
on his cleverness. “But tell me,” said he in joke, “what did 
the bear whisper in your ear ? for he held his snout so close to 
your face that he seemed to be telling you some secret.” “ He 
cautioned me,” said the other, “ never again to travel with a 
friend who, after promising to stand by me in time of danger, 
leaves me in the liuch when danger comes, thinking of no one’s 
safety but his own.” 

’■ 1 3. Af Man caught hy his own Sharpness. 

A distinguished lawyer, named Boscius, was watcliing the 
performance of some public games in Rome, when a rustic — 
who, however, was anything but a rustic in sharpness — came up 
to him and said : “ Give me yonr advice, 0 most distinguished 
Boscius, on the following point. A dog belonging to a wealthy 
neighbour of mine entered my field and carried off three of my 
fowls. What fine do you think I should impose on tlie owner 
of that dog ? ” “ Fine him four silver j)ieces,” answered Boscius. 

“I will do so,” said the rustic: “give me therefore the four 
silver pieces; for yours was the dog that killed my fowls.” 
“ It is most equitable,” answered Boscius, “ I will gladly pay 
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you tlie four coius : but you rniist fiv^t pay me fi%'e ; for lawyers 
do not give advice witliout being paid for it.” 

14. The Last JWords of William FUt, 

We are always interested to know what were tlie last words 
spoken by eminent men and women. Pcrliaps we attack an 
undue importance to tliem ; for tke last words are not alw'ays 
the most weighty, and they are not always correctly recorded ; 
for when the voice of the patient is failing, bis words may be 
misunderstood. A curious example of this is given by Lord 
Rosebery in his Life of JFilUam Fitt, the illustrious statesman 
who was Prime Minister of England dining the greater part of 
the long struggle between England and Napoleon Bonaparte. 
He died in 1806, about seven weeks after the battle of Austeiiitz, 
in which Napoleon had crushed the armies of Austria and 
Russia. The news of the battle was a very great sliock to him. 
The last words usually ascribed to him are — “ Oh, my country 1 
How I love my country ! ” Lord Rosebery, however, has shown 
that the words were 'misreported, and that the last words really 
were — “ Oh, my country ! How I leave my country 1 ” He 
was thinking of the terrible struggle that lay before England, 
engaged as .she was almost single-handed against the over- 
whelming power of Napoleon, who, by the victory of Aiisterlitz, 
had reached the very height of his power and made himself 
master of the best part of Europe. 

1 5. Truth s^ohen in Jest 

All amusing example of truth spoken in jest occurs in the 
following story relating to the late Lord Hertford, who lived in 
Paris during the last twenty years of his lifa This nobleman 
was in the habit of going to bed very late : his page was under 
the strictest orders not to disturb him, or allow any one else to 
disturl) him, in the morning. One evening he said to his page, 
“ I shall require an unusually long sleep to-morrow morning : 
nothing but an earthquake or a revolution will get me out of 
bed to-morrow,” The page promised to attend h) the order ; and 
attend to it he did, hut not in. the way that either he or his master 
contemplated. The morrow morning, as it turned out, was the 
24th February, when Louis-Phiiippe, the Citizen King, had to flee 
from Paris and take refuge in England. The page knocked at 
his master’s door at eight o’clock, and awakened him with a 
great deal of excitement. “What is the matter?” said the 
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lu.lilvinaii. “A rerolution, sir ; I have obeyed the order you 
gave me. We must leave Paris as fast a.s we'can.” 

16. Eeqidfal—I. The Talkaike JVifc. 

The man to -n-liom this story relates was married to a wife, 
who wa.s too much inclined to leave her own house and go.ssip 
amongst her neighbours. One evening she had gone out to sup 
witli one of her frieud-s, and he sat up a long time waiting for 
her m vain. At last he gave up e.vpeoting her, locked the door, 
and went to bed. _ In the night he heard a loud thumping at 
the door, and a voice calling to him and saying, “ Oiaen the door; 
do you not hear the voice of your wife ?'=’ “ Not at all,” said 

he, yon are not my wife, nor do I know your voice ; rnv wife 
IS with me here in bed/' She continued her entreaties for some 
time, but in vain. At last she .said, “ If you do not open the 
door, I will throw myself into this river.” Having so said, she 
threw- a heavy stone into the river, and stejiped aside to keep 
out ol Ins sight. The man, alarmed at the sound of a heavy 
body falling into the water, rushed out of bed and ran to the 
bank of the river to rescue his wdfe. While his back was 
mrned, she ran into the house and locked the door. Pindino- 
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hit always swinujiiiig on tlie top ” Having so said, lie dived 
down into tlie water and drowned tlie scorpion . — Indian FaUe, 

1 8. Hasty Aiiger — Z Stmry of Beth-gelert. 

A T\^elsli prince, named Llewellyn, Iiad a faitlifiil hound 
named Gelert, wdiich was fond of acconijianying its master to 
tlie chase. One day, however, the dog remained liehind, and 
took charge of its master’s son, a child in the cradle. As 
Llewellyn returned from hunting, his favourite hound ran to 
meet him. The clog showed more than usual eagerness and 
delight at seeing its master again ; and what w'as still more 
extraordinary, its month and neck wnre covered with blood. The 
prince, being alarmed at the sight of these blood-clots, ran into 
the house to see if any harm had been done to his infant son. 
On entering the room he called to the child, but got no answer; 
and instead of finding his child, he found the cradle overturned 
and the bed-clothes sprinkled with gore. Thinking that the 
dog liad killed him, in a fit of blind fury he stabbed it to the 
heart. The dying yelp of the dog awakened the child, who 
was still slumbering under the bed-clothes. Hot far from the 
upturned cradle lay tlie mangled body of a huge w'olf, which 
Gelert had fought and killed in order to save the child. If 
dogs could learn our speech, as they learn our ways, how many 
things they could tell us ! A stately tomb, called Beth -gelert, 
the grave of Gelert,” was put up in memory of the faithful 
hound. But Llewellyn never ceased to reproach himself for 
having slain so true a friend in a moment of hasty anger. — 
Welsh Tradition, 

1 9. Hasty Anger — IL Story of a Mongoose (a kind of weasel, 
domesticated for killing snakes,, rats, etc.). 

In an Indian village there was a Brahman, who made his 
living, as many Brahmans do, by the performance of priestly 
rites for those amongst whom he lived. His wife, on going 
out to have a bathe in the neighbouring river, asked him to 
remain in the hiit till she returned and take charge of their 
infant son during her absence. While the wife was still al^sent, 
a messenger came from the lord of the tillage, summoning the 
Brahman to a ceremony, at which he was. to act the principal 
part. The prospect of receiving a liberal fee was too tempting 
to be resisted. So he set off at once with the messenger, leav- 
ing the child in charge of a mongpose, wdiich he had brought up 




from its birth. On bis return to the Imtj the mongoosCj stained 
with blood, iveiit out. to meet him. The Brahman felt certaiii 
that the mongoose had killed his child, and in a fit of angef 
took up a stone and cmsiied it to death. But when he had 
gone inside the hut, he found his cliild sleeping soundly as he 
had left him, and by the side of him a dead snake, wliich the ; 
niongoose had slain to save the cliild. The Brahman reproaclied 
himself bitterly for having acted so thoughtlessly. There was 
indeed no excuse to be made for him ; for snakns often crawF 
into Indian huts, and a mongoose is almost the only animal 
that knows how to kill them. — Hindoo Tfddition. 

20 . The Effect of Trifles— L 

Jenner was a youth pursuing his studies like any ordinary 
student at a medical school, when his ' attention was arrested by 
...i come to a chemist's shop to buy some 
Smallpox, which was then raging in the neighbour- 
I. riie girl said, “I can’t take that disease ; 
cowpox.” This casual remark, thrown out 

w'as 

A man of genius will take note of in- 

j on the ordinaiy observer. But 

ordinary observer, and he left the shop with 
cowpox could be a preventive 
-a malady which had destroyed many lives and 
tor wh^i no remedy had yet beeii^ found. After completing 

i to his native village to practise 

experiments, in which he occupied 
of twenty years. The result of these ex- 
periments was the discovery of vaccination. His foith in this 
discovery was so implicit, that he vaccinated his own son on 
tliree several occasions. The disco verv was receivpd Tnr fliA 


a milkmaid, who had 
medicine, f 
hood, was mentioned, 
for 1 have had the c-- 

J>y a country-girl whose opinion no one would have taken, 

not lost upon Jenner. J 

cidents, which have no effect 

Jenner was not an < ’b 

a determination to find out how 
of smallpox,- 

for which 3 

his medical studies, he returned 
his profession and make 
himself for a 
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23 . Greediness~I. The Jackal. 
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to tlie gi'ound. As lie was carrying tlie body of tlie deer lioine, 
lie came across a herd of wild boars. Laying the deer upon the 
ground, and fixing an arrow to Iiis how, he shot one of them. 
But the boar, though badly wounded, %vas not killed. Rushing 
upon the hunter with an angry grunt, it ripped him open with 
its tusk, and then dropped doTO dead at his feet. The hunter 
fell like a tree cut down with' an axe, and lay dead on the 
ground alongside of the boar. A snake happened to be on tlie 
s]3ot where tliis took place; and it was killed by the boar 
trampling on its skull and crushing its brains out. 

Xot long afterwards there came that way a jackal ; and its 
eyes fell on the hunter, the deer, the boar, and the snake all 
lying dead together. “Hal” thought tlie jackal, “what luck I 
Here’s a feast 1 The man will be line picking for a month ; the 
deer for another ; and the boar for a third. Tlie snake will be 
quite enough for me to-morrow. To-day I am not liimgry, as I 
have had enough to eat already. But I might as well have a 
niblde at this bit of sinew on tlie bov'-liorn.” As it began to 
nibble, the bow-string snapi3ed, and the bow sprang back with 
such violence that it killed the jackal . — Eastern Btonj, 

24. Greedimss~IJ. The Porter or Gate-heeper. 

A man was gmng .a great feast after the celebration of a 
marriage. He liad obtained every kind of food that he required 
except lish. Fish of the. kind that was wanted for such a banquet 
could not be got; for: the. weather had of late been too stormy 
tor fishernien to go out\to sea in boats. On the very irioriiing 
of the feast, however, a fisherman appeared at the rich man’s 
house with a fine turbot and offered it for sale. The fish was 
gbidly accepted, and the fisherman was asked to name his price, 

“ One hundred lashes, sir, and nothing less,” was the strange 
answer ; “and these lashes must be laid on my bare back.” As 
the fisherman could not be persuaded to take money instead of 
laslies, the laslies were administered. After he had received 
. fifty strokes out of the hundred, he cried out, “ Hold ! I have 
liad my share. I have a , 2 >artner in this business, and it is 
right that the remaining fifty should be given to him.” “ What ! ” 
said the rich man, “ is' there another such madman in the world ? 
Call him in, and let us see him.” “ You need not go far, sir,” said 
the fisherman ; “he- is jom own porter. He would not let me 
pass until I had promised' that he should have half of the price 
to be paid for my fishJ^ “ Call him in,” said the rich man 
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angrily ; lie .sliall liare liis fifty lashes with the strictest justice,” 
The fifty latches liaviug heeu given, the porter v'as disioissetl, 
and the fisherman received in money the full value of his fish. 

25 , How a Man was cured of Sobbing on hoard a Ship, 

A king of Persia was safely seated in a ship with the slave 
who accompanied him on the voyage. The slave, who Iiad 
never been on the sea before, began to moan and sob, as if he 
were in terror of being drovmed ; and nothing could keep him 
<piiet. The king was a good deal disturbed by tliese inoanings ; 
but as slaves are very kindly treated in Pei-sia, he ](‘ft ilie man 
alone, and suffered the inconvenience. Presently a fellow- 
]>assenger came up and offered to silence the slave, but stijux- 
lated that lie should he allowed a free Iiand to treat tlie slave 
as he thought fit, so long as he did him no liarm. To this the 
king gladly consented.^ Tlie man then took the slave, tied a 
rope securely round his waist, and had him flung into the sea, 
one of the sailors keeping a tight hold of the other end of the 
rope. The slave, as^ soon as he was pulled up into tlie ship, 
was flung back again into the w-ater ; and this jjrocess was 
repeated several times. When they thought he had liad enough, 
Im was pulled up for the last time and taken to a corner of tlie 
ship, where he sat down, not moaning or sobbing as before, hut 
keeping perfectly silent. « Now tell me,” said the king, turning 
to the man. wdio had wrought such a complete change in the 
behaviour of the slave, “ what is the secret of the remedy tliat 
has succeeded so well?” The man replied: “Until Im 
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simsliinej and was mcliiied to sleep during the day. The 
irionkey, being more like a man in liis habits, slej)t during the 
night, and used to tease the cat during the day for being so 
fond of sleep. One day Apiciiis W'as haying some chestnuts 
roasted on the fire. The cat was asleep, as usual, lying witli 
its paws stretched out’dowards the fire. But the monkey was wide 
awake, easting wistful eyes towards the chestnuts, and wonder- 
ing how lie could get them out of the fire without burning 
Iiimselfi Suddenly a thought struck him. Seizing the paws 
of the cat and thrusting them into the fire one after another, 
as if he was using his own arms, he cbew’ out as many chestnuts 
as he wanted, and left the cat smarting with pain. Hence “ to 
make a cat'\s jmw ” of any one (that is, to use him for one’s own 
purposes, whatever, harm it may do him) has become a proverb ; 
luit many who use the phrase have never heard the story whicli 
gave rise to it 

27 . How a Beetle helped a Prisoner to escape. 

A prime minister, who had incurred the displeasure of his 
master, an eastern king, was placed as prisoner in the top storey 
of a very high tower. ■ As escape seemed impossible from such a 
height, the base of the tower was left unguarded at night, and 
the iron bars of the top window had not been kept in good 
repair. In the silence of the night the prisoner heard the 
lamentations of liis wnfe at the foot of the tower. He spoke 
cheerfully to her from above, and told her to come again next 
night and bring wdth her a live black-beetle, a little rancid 
butter, a skein of the finest silk, a ball of linen thread, a ball of 
string, and a coil of roj)e. She brought all these things witli 
her next night, not at aU' knowing what use her husband was 
going to make of them. Speaking to her from the top of the 
tower, he said, ^'Tie one, end of the silk thread round the beetle’s 
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^ other end to one 

end ol the string. Having draivn up oue end of the string, he 
told her to fasteii the other end to one end of the rope. Faviin. 
torn up one end of the rope, he fastened it round one of tht- 
non bars ot the mndow, and having managed to remove 
another bar, vdiich had become rusty and brittle, ho let him.-olf 

«“ 

28 . The Blind Old Horse. 

an ancient chronicle, 

rnre ^ <=entre of die belfry there hung a 

lopo uhich, by passing through a door tliat was never shut 
^^y or night, any one could pull who had a grievance. There 
%s an old lioi-se which, having grown blind and useless in its 
masters service, was turned out and left to starve. Straying 
hhndly about the town, it clianced presently to go through the 
open belfry door, and in its blind search for food the poor 
Cloture caught hold of the end of the i-ope. It happened to he 

t>roke.out upon the still hours, 
hh-nd T magistrates to the spot, only to find a 

S ^ away at the fope-end. But they under- - 

^ ® f lhat horse 

neva again had cause to ring up the city for its relief 

29 . How Water-fowls are caught alive in India. 

months of Northern India are warm enough to 
attiacl large flocks of water-fowls, which settle for a time near 
the swamps and iiver-banks, and when the hot weather sets in 

ai^ht alive by certain fishing tribes is very ingenious. A man 
an earthenware jar, and makes two eyeholes in it at the 
^me distance apart as his owm eyes ara He puts his head into 

torou^i rr *° ® 

^ a basket that 

has no lid, but is covered with a network of string which he 
^n open or close whenever he likes. That the biids may 
become accustomed to the sight of such jars, he sets two or tliree 
of them floating on the water among the Biids. He then enters 
the water himself, wades towards the birds so cautiously, that 
they perceive nothing new there except the jar, which, though 
It contains his head, appeals to be floating empty like the other ' 
J,o.E.c. O' : 
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jars. Ill tills lie conies amongst tliem., and tliere he stands 
waiting his opportunities. Passing liis hand slowly and noise- 
lessly tliroiigli the water, he seizes one fowl after another hy its 
legs from below, and drawing it under water deposits it in tlie 
basket, from which there is no escape, since the top of the 
basket is covered \vitli a net. The disappearance of a fowl excites 
no alarm among the other birds, and is not even noticed. In 
this way he fills his basket, and then leaves the marsh or river. 
The Indian fisherman is in one respect more successful with Ids 
ingenuity than lie would be if he were armed with a gun ; for 
lie catches the birds alive and can keep them witliout risk, 
until he has found a purchaser. iHoreover, liis silent method 
does not frighten them, or render them more diiiicult to manage 
for another day’s sport. 

30 . Cajptnfing a Male Elephant, 

For catching a solitary male elephant the hunters in Ceylon 
are assisted hy trained female elephants, without whom they 
could do nothing. When the females see a male grazing about 
alone, they come gradually towards him, plucking leaves and 
grass as they advance, and with as little appearance of purpose, 
as if they were in the habit of being his constant companions. 
When they close round him, he feels flattered wdtli their 
attentions and forgets his usual caution. They so entirely take 
possession of his thoughts, that he does not perceive what 
danger he is in, or notice that the hunters are silently creeping 
up towards him. These men, -when they see that their intended 
victim lias been .entirely thrown off his guard by the wiles of the 
females, creep silently along the ground, and tie nooses of strong 
rope to his ankles. They then silently retire and fasten the 
ends of the cords to some tree near at hand. If there is no 
tree within reach of the rope, the females know ^vhat to do. 
They draw the elephant on till they bring him near some tree, 
which will be strong enough to bear his struggles and con- 
tortions, after his legs liave been tied to it. As vsoon as the 
ropes have been securely fastened to the tree, the hunters give 
the signal, and the females go away, leaving tlieir dupe to his 
fate. The elephant then becomes mad with rage, and struggles 
with all his force to get free, rolling on the ground, and rending 
the air vdth his cries. . But all his struggles are in vain. After 
a while, being exhausted with his efforts to escape, and finding 
that all such efforts are , useless, he permits himself to be led 
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liis niasters. By degrees lie is tamed an 
Xor do we ever hear of his taking veil 
by whose wiles he was captiu-ed and whoi 


Section 2.— Prose Extracts not Read or Studied 
IN Class. 

3. Method of this Section. — In this, as in the precedino- 
exercise, the student is required to reproduce the suR 
stance, not the exact words of the original. But the- 
method is rather more difficult. In this exercise the 
extract is not to be read or studied in class. The student is 
to sit with pen and paper before him, and listen attentively 
Willie the teacher twice reads out the extracts slowly to 
the class. He must ask no questions during the reading 
but must do his best to catch and retain the drift, while 
he hears it read, and then at once reproduce the drift or 
substance in his own words. 

(a) Cambridge Preliminary Hxaminatiom . — This method 
is peculiarly well suited to a public examination ; and it 
IS the method adopted by Oxford and Cambridge in their 
“Preliminary Local Examination/’ To exemplify its 
^wking we herewith quote the “Instructions to the 
rresiding Examiner” issued by Cambridge in 1900. 

iNSTEtrCTIONS TO THE PeESIBINO ExAMINIE. 

1. Let the Candidates he ioU that they are to reproduce from 
memory the substance of a passage which will he read to them. 
Let them further he informed that the passage will he read 
twice, and that they must listen dttentmhj hoih times, hut 
without taking notes. 

2. Let the passage then he read out distinctly and rather 
slowly. [This ivill take a little more than 2 minutes,) 

3. Before any Candidate is allowed to begin writing, let the 
passage Im read ^ a second time— mi slowly /hut at an /dinary 
loace. (This will take a little less than 1|- minute.) 

N.B . — If the time occupied in carrying oul the above insf ruc- 
tions exceeds B minutes, a correspmidmg allowance of time must ‘ 
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he made to the Candidates, so that tJieij may not have less than 
37 minutes net for wiiing their comjmitioji. 

(1) Extract read out in Preliminary Exam, held in 
December 1896. (In reproducing the substance of this 
and the following extracts, the student may of course use 
the Indirect form of speech as freely as he likes.) 

The following anecdote of General Napier’s interview %vith 
an Indian juggler strikingly illustrates his cool courage as well 
as the honesty of his character. On one occasion a famous 
-juggler visited the camp and performed his feats before the 
General, his family, and staff. Among other performances, this 
man cut in two, by a downward stroke of his sword, a lemon 
placed on the outstretched hand of his assistant. Napier 
thought there -must be some trick or decej)tion in this. To 
divide by a sweep of the sword so small an object, without 
wounding the hand, he believed to be impossible. To determine 
the point, the General offered his own hand for the experiment, 
and stretched out his right arm. The juggler looked attentively 
at the hand, and said he would not make the trial. I thought 
I should find you out 1 ” exclaimed Napier. “ But stop,” added 
the other, ‘‘let me. see your left hand.” The left hand was 
submitted, and the man then said, “ If you will hold your arm 
steady, I will perform the feat.” “ But why the left hand and 
not the right ? ” , “ Because the right hand is hollow in the 
centre, and there is a risk of cutting off the thumb ; but the 
left is high, and the danger will he less.” Napier was startled. 

“ I now saw^,” he said, “ that it was a genuine feat of delicate 
swordsmanship, and, if I had not abused the man as I did before 
my staff, and challenged him to the trial, I honestly acknow- 
ledge that I w'ould have retired from the encounter. However, 

I set the lemon on my hand and held out my arm steadily. 
The juggler balanced himself, and, with a swift stroke, cut 
the lemon into two pieces. I felt the edge of tlie sword 
on my hand, as if a cold thread had been drawn across it, 
and was quite satisfied without desiring any repetition of the 
experiment.” 

(2) Extract read out in the Prelim. Exam, of December 
1897:— 

A curious custom is observed in the German city of Ham- 
burg. It is a festival for the children, who march in procession 



UiroiigU tlm Btreots waving branclies of clieriy-tree, laden with 
luut. iiiis testival has been held for more than 400 years, and 
serves to remind the jjeople of a grand victory that was won liv 
none but little children over an army of fierce men. 

In the year 1432 Hamburg n-as besieged by a great army, 
i lie war had been raging for many years, and on both sides it 
iiad. become very bitter and cruel ; and so the iieople of Hanibur-' 
were terribly afraid; for they could not hope to hold out long 
ag.ainst superior numbers. A coimcn of the chief citkens was 
held 10 consider what should be done ; and after mncli diseus- 
sion some one suggested that they should send out the little 
cuidren; for, wlien the soldiere saw them, the sight, it was 

to^'thti town'^'^'^ 

children were gathered together from their 
omos, and they were put in order in tlie streets, and the city 
gate w^ opened, and they were told to march out to the army, 
ihe soldiers lying outside, who had come to destroy the city 
aud murder all who were in it, were surprised to see the gate 
suing open, and gi-eater still grew their amazement when they 
saiv the little children, clad all in pure white robes, come forth • 

btflTf®! patteiing on the road of 

ittle feet, and when the little ones drew timidly up to their 
tente, the eyes of the rough soldiem began to fill with tears, and 
(as there were cherry orchards all about) they threw down their 
arnus and gathered beautiful branches off the cheny trees full 
ot Inut, and sent hack the children to their parents with 
answers of iieace. 

1 JP of December 

loyb : — 

A poor Turkish slater in Constantinople was at work upon 
the roof of a house, when he lost his footing and feU down into 
the iiarrow street upon a man who was passing. The na&semrer 
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tliiijg in compensation. . The son would not give way, ]jut 
insisted on his -right either to receive compensation or to see 
the slater severely punished. The Judge considered the case 
for some moments, and then gave the following decision. The 
slater, lie said, must take his stand in the street in the same 
spot Tivhere the man had been killed ; the son of the deceased 
could then, if he pleased, go up to the roof and fall down upon 
the vslater. In this way punishment would be strictly visited 
upon the offender by the person who considered himself entitled 
to demand it. But this was a sentence which the son neither 
expected nor desired, and he left the court without pressing his 
claim any farther. 

(4) Extract read out in the Prelim, Exam, of December 
1899 

In the days of old there lived a wealthy English Baron who 
mvned broad lands in England and Wales, and who often con- 
sidered anxiously how his possessions should be divided after 
his death among his three sons. When at length he lay on his 
death-bed, he called them to him and said : “ If you were com- 
pelled to become birds, tell me, each of you, what bird you 
would choose to resemble ? ” The eldest said : “ I would be a 
hawk, because it is a warlike bird, and lives by plunder.” The 
second vsaid : I would be a starling, because it is a social bird, 
and flies in coveys, and never seeks to rob or grieve its neigh- 
bour ” The youngest said : “ I would be a swan, because it has 
a long neck, so that if I had anything in my heart to say, I 
should liave plenty of time for reflection before it came to my 
mouth.” When the father had heard them, he said to the first : 
“ Thou, my son, as I perceive, desirest to live by plunder ; I 
will therefore leave to thee my possessions in England, because 
it is a land of peace and justice, and thou canst not rob in it 
without the certainty of punishment” To the second he said : 
“Because thou lovest society, I will leave to thee my‘ lands in 
Wales, which is a land of discord and w^ar, in order that thy 
courtesy may soften the fierceness of the natives.” And then 
turning to the youngest, he said : “ To thee I bequeath no land 
at all, because thou art wise and wilt gain wealth by thy 
wisdom.” It happened to the youngest son as the father fore- 
told : he prospered by, his wisdom, and was advanced in the 
king’s service until he became the greatest statesman in the 
realm. 
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Extract read out in tlie Prelim. Exam, of Decemlier 

A trayeller, having arrived at a certain town in Tartary, 
wtmt uilo the king’s palace by mistake, thinking it to be “a 
public mil. Hiiviiig looked about him for some tiine, he entered 
in .0 (0 _ wig galiei*} , ■s^'liere lie laid down liis knapsack, and 
spread his carpet, in order to take his repose upon it after tlie 
manner of the eastern nations. He had not been long in this 
postnre betore he was discovered by some of the gnawls, wlio 
asked him wliat was his business in that place. Tlic iKU'c-llcr 
to d lliem he intended to take up his night’s lodging in that 
mil. Iho guards let liim know in a very angry maimer that 
the house was not an inn, but the king’s iialace. It happened 
that tlie king liimself passed through the gallert- during this 
debate, and smiling at the mistake of tlie traveller asked him 
how he could possiUy be so dull as not to distinguish a iialaee 
from an inn. “Sir,” said the traveller, “give me leave to ask 
pur Majesty a rpiestion or two. Who wa^e the persons that 
lodged in this house when it was first hliilt ? ” The kirn-- 
replied, “My ancestors.” “And who,’’ said' the traveller, “was 
pe last person who lodg^ here?” The king replied, “Jly 
at ici. And ivlio is it," said the traveller, “ that ]odge.s here 
at jirosep?” The king replied that it was himself.' “And 
wLo, said tlie traveller, ‘‘will be here after you?” Tlie .kino* 
answered, “The yomig prince, my son.” “Ali, sir,” said the 
traveUer, “a house that changes its inhabitants so often, and 
receives such a continual succession of guests, is not a palace 
but an inn.” ■ , i > 

(h) Goimmment 3xcimmaUons of these 

examinations a similar system , is followed as a test in 
composition. But the passage is read out once, not 
twice. The instructions given in the code are as 
follows : — 

lliB 'pciBsogs should ho fcud ouf obco distinctly^ and then 
the suhstance of it is to he written down from memory by the 
pupil-teacher. “ ’ ' ' . 

The following extracts have been ghmn at different 
times in the Government examinations : 


been selected from those given in pp. 
9O-IO0 of the Stories mid Fables for piiblished by jUessrs. 
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1. Tile leader of ' a gang of banditti in Corsica, wlio bad 
been famous for bis exploits, was at lengtli taken and com- 
mitted to tlie care of a soldier, from whom be contrived to 
escape. Tbe soldier was condemned to deatb. At tlie place of 
execution a man, coming up to tbe commanding officer, said : 

Sir, I am a stranger to you, but you shall soon know wLo I 
am. I have beard that one of your soldiers is to die for baying 
suffered a prisoner to escape. He was not at all to blame ; 
besides, tbe jirisoner shall be restored to you. Beiiold liim 
here ! I am tbe man. I cannot bear that an innocent man 
should ])e jninisbed for me, and have come to die myself .* lead 
me to execution.” “ No ! ” exclaimed tbe French officer, who 
felt tbe sublimity of tbe action as be ought, “ thou sbalt not 
die ; and tbe soldier shall be set at liberty. Endeavour to 
reaj) tbe fruits of tby generosity. Thou deservest to be hence- 
forth an honest man.” 

2. At tbe court of Francis I., king of France, a fight of 
lions was one day exhibited. A lady of tbe court threw her 
glove among tbe lions, and called upon her lover, one of tbe 
bravest and most gallant captains of France, to recover it for 
her. He wrapped bis cloak round bis left arm, sprang into tbe 
arena, and with drawn sword advanced boldly upon tbe lions. 
Tliey were awed by bis intrepidity, and did not touch him. So 
be picked up tbe glove, and returned safely to tbe place where 
be bad been sitting with tbe lady. But when be came there, 
be threw tbe glove in her face, and said that be renounced tbe 
love of one who, out of vanity, would expose her lover to such 
useless peiii. 

3. A noble Venetian, whose son was plunged in drunkenness 
and vice, finding tbe young man’s expenses grow very bigli 
and extravagant, ordered bis cashier to let him have for tbe 
future no more money than what be could count, when be 
received it. This, one would think, could be no great restraint 
to tbe expenses of a young gentleman, who could freely have as 
miicli money as be could count. But yet this to one, who was 
used to nothing but tbe pursuit of bis pleasures, proved a very 
great trouble. At last tbe young fellow reflected : “If it be so 
much pains to me barely to count tbe money I would spend, 


Blackwood and Sons, who took the trouble to collect them from examina- 
tions held by Government Inspectors. They have been transcribed with 
the consent of the pizblishers named. 
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M'liat labour aud pains did it cost 1117 ancestors not only to 
eoimt, but to get it?'^ This rational thoughtj suggested by 
that little eBort imposed uj^on him, wrought so effectually 
uj^on his mind, that it made him wake up, and from that time 
forn^ard he |)i*oved himself a good and careful manager of his 
money. 

4 . Lamartine, the French poet and statesman, was never 
licli. He had a great desire to possess a carriage of his ovm, 
and for this purpose he saved money, which he put by in a 

He had saved about a thousand francs, wdien one day a 
humble, neighbour, a poor widow woman with several children, 
came into his room, threw herself at his knees, and told him 
vith tears that slie liad no bread to eat, that her furniture was 
seized, and that she and her children had been turned into the 
street. How iimch do you require ? said Lamartine, going 
quickly to his box, ‘‘A thousand francs,” readied the poor 
woman. ^ “ Gome, here they are,” said the generous poet, and 
he emptied his savings into her hands. ‘ The next day a friend 
asked him what he would do about his carriage. Oh, my 
iriend,” said he, shall continue,, to go on foot; it is better 
for my health.” 

5 . On one occasion an officer was sent by the Sultan of 
Morocco to reduce some provinces to submission. When he 
arrived, a gi^nd entertainment was given to him by the rebel 
chiefs, and immense quantities of provisions were sent in to 
furnish, his table. Among the provisions there was a large 
supply of a particular dish, of wdiich the officer was known to 
be ^'ery fond, and this was all poisoned. The officer, suspecting 
that it was poisoned, ordered his soldiers to guard the doors 
and let no one escape. He then called upon, the chiefs one by 
one to |)artake of the dish. Most of the chiefs refused to eat, 
but some few came cheerfully forward at the officer’s call. 
Tliose who were willing to eat of the particular dish, however, 
were not allowed to do so, while those who refused were com- 
pelled. ^ Thus the officer in one clay got rid of his enemies and 
saved his friends, whom he rewarded by putting the manage- 
ment of the rebel provinces into their hands. 

6. Camillus, the Roman general who took Yeii, beholding 
the sack of that powerful city, the rival of Rome, by his 
soldiers, exclaimed, What man’s fortune was ever so great as 
mine ? ” But then in a moment he bethought him how little 
a tiling and how short a time can bring the greatest fortune 
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down to tlie lowest, and Le prayed tliat if some evil must befall 
him in return for sucli great glory, it miglit be liglit and 
reasonable. Whilst he prayed, he veiled his head, as wns the 
custom of tlie Romans in prayer, and turned round towards the 
right. But as he turned, his foot slipped, and he fell on his 
back upon the ground. Yet he was comforted rather than 
dismayed by his fall; for he said, “^The gods have heard my 
prayer; and for the great fortune of my victory over Veii, 
they have sent me only this little evil.” 

7. A Swiss militiaman, on his way to be present at a 
muster, lost bis way on the mountains and rolled over a preci- 
pice. He clung to a bush, which had struck its roots into the 
face of the precipice, and which broke his fall. Two school- 
masters on an .excursion heard his cries ; but as the man was 
some twelve feet below the top of the cliff, and the bottom was 
quite as far below him, they found it impossible to give any 
help. They hurried off to the nearest village, and a dozen 
mountaineers equipped* with ropes started forthwith for the 
precipice. The man was still holding on to the bush, to -which 
he ]iad ])eeu clinging a day and a night between life and death. 
Besides suffering from hunger and cold, lie had been hurt in 
the fall. Hoisting him to the top was a perilous undertaking, 
but it was safely accomplished. None of his hurts were danger- 
ous ; and after a long rest and hearty meal, he was able to 
continue his journey. 

8. A sudden storm drove several ships from their anchors, 
and it being low water one of them struck the ground at a 
considerable distance fi*om the shore, wlieii the sea made a 
clean breach over her. There was not a vestige of hope for the 
vessel ; such was the fury of the wund and the violence of the 
weaves. There was nothing to tempt the boatmen on shore to 
risk their lives in saving either ship or crew ; for not a 
forthing of salvage was to be looked for. But the daring 
intrepidity of the boatmen was not wanting at this critical 
moment. No sooner had the brig grounded than Simon 
Pritchard, one of the many persons assembled along the beach, 
threw off his coat and called out, “Who will come with me 
and try to save that crew?” Instantly twenty men sprang 
forward with “I will” and “I.” But seven only -were wanted. 
Running a boat down into the breakers, they leaped in and 
dashed through the dangerous surf, amidst the cheers of those 
on shore. How this boat lived in such a sea seemed a miracle. 
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But in a few ruiniites, impelled, by the strong arms of tliese 
gallant men, she Hew on and reaehexl the stranded ship, catch- 
ing her on the top of a wave ; and in less than a quarter of 
an hour from the time when the boat left the shoi-e, the six 
men wdio composed the crew of the collier were landed safe on 
Walmer beach. 

9. Wlieii the ship Leander was brought into harbour after 
her voyage, she was so infested with rats that a wholesale 
destruction of these four-footed pests was rendered absolutely 
necessary, not only for the comfort of the crew, but for tlie very 
safety of. the vessel. The entire coixtents of the ship -were 
therefore landed on the wharf, a number of pans filled vdth 
lighted Inimstone were placed between decks, and the hatches 
being battened down, the animals were soon stified by the 
suffocating vapours. As soon as the preparation for this whole- 
sale destruction commenced, the rats took alarm, and endeavoured 
to make their w^ay on shore by traversijig the ropes l)y wliicli 
the vessel xvas made fast to the shore. Sentinels xyere accord- 
ingly placed by tlie ropes, and furnished with sticks, so that as 
soon as a rat came running along the ropes it was speedily 
checked by a sharp blow’, wdiich struck it from its foothold, and 
knocked it dead or dying into the xvater, where it soon i)erished. 
It is a curious fact that the rats w^ere all found lying dead in 
circles round the pans, heaped thickly upon each otber^s bodies. 
They had instinctively run tow^ards the spots wdiicli xvere com- 
paratively free from vapour, as the heat of the burning coals 
forced the suffocating smoke to rise from the spot wdiere it was 
generated. 

Section 3. — Poetry Read in Class. 

4. Reproduction, not Paraphrase. — To reproduce, in the 
form of simple and ordinary prose, the substance of a 
short tale or narrative told in verse is a more difficult 
task than either of the two already described, and for 
this reason we have placed it last in this chapter. 

The kind of exercise to which we now refer must not 
be confounded with paraphrasing from poetry to prose. 
Paraphrasing is not a reproduction of the contents of a 
poem, but a translation from poetry to prose, a rendering 
of each phrase and each line from one form of speech to 
another, similar in principle to translating from English 
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to French or vice versa. Poetry and prose are distinct 
forms of composition, as distinct in tlieir own way as 
French and English are in theirs. Each has peculiar 
merits and beauties of its owui, and each gives a distinct 
kind of pleasure. The higher the poetry, the worse the 
prose that will come out of it by means of paraphrase. 
Paraphrasing, if it is done successfully, may be useful in 
its way : if it does nothing else, it wall give the student an 
opportunity of showing that he has not missed the sense 
of the original nor failed to grasp the syntactical con- 
struction. But the rendering of poetry into prose wall 
not help him to form an easy, natural, and idiomatic 
style of prose-composition ; and this is what we are ndw 
trying to help him to acquire. 

What we ask the student to do in this form of 
exercise is to put the poetry aside altogether,— to think 
only of the drift or substance, and reproduce this in 
plain and ordinary prose, as if no such poem had ever been 
written. 

(a) We take as our first example a short and easy 
poem describing the well-known anecdote in which King 
Canute rebukes his courtiers for flattery : — 

1. The Danish king upon his throne 

Is sitting on the sand, « 

The sea* is foaming on tlie beach, 

His courtiers round him stand. 

2. They praise his power and majesty ; 

0 mighty king,” they say, 

“ How great thou art ! the sea itself 
Will thy coymnand obey.” 

3. He answered nought, but to the waves 

He turned : 0 roaring sea, 

I charge thee, keep thy w’-aters back. 

And come not nigh to me.” 

, 4. But forward still the watera rush, 

And on the shore they beat, 

Foaming and splashing as they rolb 
And overflow his feet. 
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Then to those courtiers turned tlie Idiig : 

Let this a lesson teach, , 

And warn you not to tempt my ears 
Again with flattering speech. 

For God Alost High is King of kings ; 

Him all the world obeys ; 

Lord of all pow:er and might is He ; 

To Him alone give praise. 

By Him were earth’s foundations laid ; 

He rules the roaring sea, 

And fixed a bound it should not pass 
By His divine decree.” 

’Tis said that from that day Canute 
His diadem laid down ; 

“For God alone in Heaven,” said he, 

Is worthy of a crown.” 

E. Wordsworth. 


.a. giedu iving iijve oaniite, wnose clommion extended over 
England, Denmark, and Norway, was sure to be exposed to 
flatterers. The following story shows how well he silenced his 
courtiers on one occasion and put them to open shame. His 
chair of state had been placed on a beach facing the sea, and his 
courtiers were standing around him. « How great a king art 
thou ! ” said they ; « thou art lord of many lands, and tlie sea 
itself, on wliieli thy navies ride, will obey tbee.” The king 
took note of what they said, but made no answer. It happened 
that the tide at that time was coming in, and was already 
approaching the chair on wliich he sat. Turning to the sea he 
said, I command thee, 0 sea, to keep hack thy waters, and 
come no nearer.” But the tide moved on as before, rising 
higher and higlier, till it dashed against his feet and threatened 
to overwhelm both him and his courtiers. Then turning round 
to them, he said, Let this be a warning to you not again to 
tempt rny ears with your foolish flatteries. There is no being 
really great and powerful but God. He alone, wlio made tlie 
sea, can tell it when and -where to stop ” There is a legend 
that from that day Canute resigned his kingly office, dec&riiig 
that God alone was worthy to wear a cr5wn. 
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(h) The next example is much more difiicnlt. In this 
poem there is less story and more sentiment ; the language 
too is much more unlike that of prose, and there is a 
refrain at the end of each stanza which, though suitable 
in poetry, must not be imitated in the reproduction. 

L Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 

Away to the West as the sun went down ; 

Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 

And the children stood watching them out of the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 

And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 

Though the harbour bar be moaning. 

2. Three wives sat np in the lighthouse tower, 

And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went dowm ; 

They looked at the squall, and tliey looked at the shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 
But men must work, and 'women must weep, 

Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 

And the harbour bar be moaning. 

3, Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 

the morning gleam, as the tide went dowm, 

are '«\’'eeping and wringing their hands 
will never come home to the town ; 
Fol^Jfi^knust'-work, and women, must weep, 

, it’s over, the sooner to sleep ; 

r‘7 ’ ^ . Alict^ood-bye to the bar and its moaning. 

- ' . fhe Substance reproduced in Frose. 

As the sun went down, three fishermen entered their boat 
and set sail towards the west. Tlieir children had followed 
them out of the town and were watching them from the sliore. 
It was a cheerless night, and the moaning of the sea from the 
outer side of the harbour -bar betokened a rising storm. 
Nevertheless, each of them went out wfith a stout heart, thinking 
of the loving wife who would welcome him hack and of the 
children who depended on him for support. Seeing that the 
storm increased in violence, the wives of the three fishermen 
could not go to their beds that night, but sat u]5 in the light- 
house tower and trimmed the lamps, so that their mates might 
at least have some light to guide them homewards and not be 


lost iii the darkness. But all their care was in vain. By the 
morning, when the storm had abated, the snn shone a 

painful sight, — three corpses thrown up by the tide, lying on 
the glistening beach, — three women wringing their hands over 
the bodies of the loved ones they had lost A sad example tins 
of the daiher side of human life ! At whatever risk, a man 
must earn a living for himself and family; and w'hen tlie 
bread-winner is cut off, the woman is left to weej), until death 
comes to her release. 

(e) We give one more example. In the following 
poem the stoiy and the language are as simple as in tlic 
first example. But the poem is twice as long, and the story 
is told wdtli a greater amount of detail. The difhouity 
therefore lies in picking out the main points, reducing the 
story wdthin narrower compass without weakening the 
effect, and giving to each jjart of the story its fair amount 
of space. 

1. No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 

The ship wns still as she could be, 

Her sails from heaven received no motion, 

Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

2. Without either sign or sound of their shock 
■ The waves flowed over the Inclicape Rock ; 

So little they rose, so little they fell, 

That they did not move the Inchcajpe Bell, 

3. The good old Abbot of Aberbrotholc 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 

On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 

And over the waves its warning rung. 

4. When the rock was hid by the surge’s swell, 

The mariners heard the warning bell ; 

\ And then they knew the perilous rock, 

i And blessed the Abbot of Aberhrothok. 

5. The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled round, 

And there was joyance in their sound. 

6. The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 

A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
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Sir Ealpli the Hover v^alked his deck, 

And he fixed, liis eye on the darker si^eck. 

7. He felt the cheering power of spring, 

It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 

His heart was mirthful to excess, 

Blit the Eover's mirth was wickedness. 

8. His eye was on the Inehcape fioat : 

Quoth he, ‘‘ My men, ^mt out the boat, 

And row me to the Inch cape Eock: 

IT! plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok.” 

9. The l:>oat is lowered, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Eock tliey go ; 

Sir Ealph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

0. Down sank the hell with a gurgling sound, 

The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ealph, “ The next who comes to the rock 
Won’t bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.” 

1. Sir Ealph the Eover sailed away, 

And scoured the seas for many a day ; 

And now gro^m.rich with plundered store 
He steers his course for Scotland’s shore. 

2. So thick a haze o’erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun oli liigli ; 

The wind hath blown a gale all day, 

At evening it hath died away. 

3. On the deck the Eover takes his stand, 

So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ealph, “ It wdll be lighter soon, 

For there is the dawn of the rising moon.” 

.4. “ Canst hear,” said one, ‘‘ the breakers roar ? 

For methiiiks we should he near the shore.” 

“ Now where we are I cannot tell. 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell.” 

5. They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 

Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 

Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock — 

Oh Christ i it is the Inchcape Eock 1” 


16. Sir .Ralph the Rover tore It is hair, 

And heat his breast in his despair ; 

The waves tUksIi in on everj side, 

And the sliip sinks down beneath the tide. 

SOUTHKY. 

The main j:)oiiits, which may be called the skeleton or 
outline of the story, are four in number : — 

(a) The dangerous character of the reef called the 
Inchcape Rock ; 

(b) The bell-buoy placed there by a monk to ^yarn 
mariners not to come near ; 

(e) The removal of the bell by a pirate, who was 
jealous of the monk’s good name; 

(fl) The destruction of the pirate's ship on the very 
rock from which he had removed the bell some time 
' before. 

In the prose reproduction shown below we have given 
a separate paragraph to each of these points. 

Off the coast of Scotland there is a dangerous reef called the 
Inchcape Rock, on which many ships used to 1:)e wrecked : for 
the rocks even in clear weather can scarcely be seen above the 
surface of the vrater, and at one time there was nothing to warn 
mariners that they were in the neighbourhood of danger. 

To give mariners the necessary warning, a kind monk, 
known as the Abbot of Aberbrothok, had placed a bell-buoy in 
the v-ater and fastened it to one of the rocks with a chain, so 
that it could not be carried away from that rock by wind or 
tide. The floating buoy moved" with every motion of the 
waves, and the motion of the buoy caused the bell with, which 
it was mounted to ring. Mariners understood from this ringing 
that tliey were approaching the dangerous reef, and steered clear 
away fi'om it. 

A notorious pirate, named Sir Ralph the Rover, who was 
cursed for liis evil deeds as much as the AlAot was blessed for 
his good ones, envied the Abbot Ms good name and was bent on 
finding sone means of gratifying his spleen. On a bright and 
cloudless day, while his ship was becalmed and received no 
motion from wind or wave, he was walking up and down tlie 
deck enjoying the pleasant sunshine, when he descried the bell- 
buoy, which in the distance looked like a dark speck on the 

J.c.E.e. , !>■ . 
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green ocean, a wicked smile lie oiilered liis men to lower 

tke, boat and row him to the rock. On reacliing it he cut off 
the bell, exclaiming, “ The next visitor to this rock will not 
bless the Abl.iot 

After this the j^ii’cite scoured the seas for many a long day, 
and having taken much idiinder was steering his way ba'e.k h) 
Scotland. One evening, before the moon had risen, a thick- 
haze oversju'ead the sky, and neither lie nor his men conld tell 
where they vnre. One said that he thought he heard breakers 
and that land could not be far off Another said it might be so 
Imt lie wished he could hear the Inchcape bell. While they were 
still talking, the ship, borne along by the swell, (for the wind 
had gone down), was driven against the very rock from which 
the hen liad lieen removed by the wicked Rover. The waves 
lushed in on every side and overwhelmed tlie shattered vessel” 
He, who had removed the bell and silenced the voice of kindlv 
naming, perished with all his crew, in an agony of despair. 

P?e append a few specimens of poems that appear 
suitable for reproduction in prose; but the teacher will 
select any other poems that he may consider more suitable 
it ° recommend, however, that poems 

which have been committed to memory should woif be used 
or this purpose, as the student in such a case could 
hardly avoid repeating the words of the original, which 
would defeat the object of this kind of exercise. ' Let the 
poem be studied well beforehand in class, and let the 
teacher draw the attention of the students to the salient 
points of the story, and give any comments that will help 
the students to reproduce the substance in prose. 

1. The Parrot’s Recollection of Country. 

1. The deep affections of the breast. 

That Heaven to living things imparts. 

Are not exclusively possessed 
By human hearts. 

2. A parrot, from the Spanish main, 

^ h nil j oung and eai’ly caged, came o’er 
With bright wings to the bleak domain 
Of Mullahs shore. 


To .s[.iic 7 groves wliero lie liad %vo!i 
TI is 2 >iuiuage of resplendent Inie, 
ilis native fiaiits, and skies, and sim, 

Ife badc-i adieu. 

4. For these he changed the smoke of tnrf, 

A heathery land, and misty sky, 

And turned on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 

b. But petted in our climate cold, 

He lived and chattered many a day, 

Until vrith age from green and gold 
His ivings grew grey. 

6 . At last when lilind, and seeming dumb, 

He scolded, laughed, and spake no more, 

A 82 >anish stranger cheaTiced to conm 
To Miilla’s shore. 

*7. He hailed the bird in Spanish speecli ; 

The bird in Spanish speech rej)lied, 

Flapped round the cage with joyous screech, 
Dropped down, and died. 

T. Campbell. 

2. Oscar, the Dog. of Sanda. 

1. The sun was sinking in the west, 

Lurid and red sank he, 

While a little band stood on the land, 

And gazed out on the sea. 

2 . The farewell gleam of dying day 

Slione on a sailoFs form, 

As lie clung to the deck of a battered wreclt 
That drove belbre the storm. 

3. “ Alas ! alas ! ” tlie gazers cried, 

As darker grew the sky, 

“ Must he hud a grave hieath the rushing wave ? 
What a dreadful death to die ! ” 

4. A giant billow sweeps tlie deck ; , 

He lias loosed his hold at last, 

And his drowning cry came shrilly by 
Upon the stormy blast. 
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See 1 see ! a dog with leap and bound 
Speeds down the nigged steep : 

Ere the eye can wink, from tlie rocky brink 
He p)limges in the deep. 

High on the waves, and low between, 

He breasts the angry sea ; 

Away from the shore, through the stoiiny roar, 
Right onward swimnieth he. 

Speed, Oscar ! speed, thou noble dog ! 

Upon thy fearful x:>ath ; 

Speed, Oscar I speed, nor hear nor heed 
The raving tempest’s wrath. 

He hath seized the sailor, ere he sinks, 

He holds him him and tight ; 

And back to the shore, through the stormy roar, 
He strains with all his might. 

No word is said, no breath is drawn, 

Among the little band, 

As through surf and spray he breasts his way, 
And gains the rocky land. 

Long, long in Sa.iida’s lonely isle, 

This story shall be told ; 

And coming days shall hear the praise 
Of Oscar true and bold. 


3. Sir Philip Sidney on the Field op Zittphen, 
A.D. 1586. 

1. 0 come with me to Ziitj>hen’s plain 

Across the Northern Sea ; 

There Sidney falls, the fairest flower 
Of England’s, chivalry. 

2. He quits the fatal battle-field, 

Struck by a mortal wound : 

See, liow his friends and followers come, 

In pity gathering round. 

3. His fevered lips are parched witlr thirst. 

His sight grows faint and dim, 

One drop of water were a boon 
Beyond all price to him. 


I Xo fiower exposed to noonday lieat, 

Upf.)!! some thirsty plain , 

E'er longed so niiicli for dewy night 
Or grateful summer rain. 

5. Xo traveller on Arabian sands, 

Amid tbe wilderness, 

E’er yearned to reach some desert spring 
With greater eagerness. 

6. See ! see it comes ! Mb languid head 

Upon your shoulders prop, 

And let liiin drink the' precious draught, 
ilefreslied Ijy every drop. 

7. Why stays lie thus ? he wall not taste, 

And witli. averted eye 
Points to a fellow-soldier stretclied 
Upon (lie ground hard by : — 

Take this and drink, 0 -wotindecl man, 

Thou need’st it more than I,” 

8. Then ii*oin th’ imtasted flask his lips 

The suffering hero moves, 

And on the soldier at his side 
Bestows the draught he loves , 

9. Rejoicing, in the midst of pain 

And tveakness, that he can. 

To other’s sorrow's bring relief, 

And cheer his fellow^-inan. 

10, 0 victor in a nobler strife 

Than those of shield and spear, 

Sidney, thy hardest struggle and 
Thy highest praise is here ! 

11. A concpiest o’er the love of self 

More worthy of renown, 

Than his who takes by force or guile 
A long beleaguered tovvn. 

l± True manly valour sliines most clear 
In love’s celestial, light, 

And charity with courage leagued 
Makes up the perfect kxuglit. 

E. Wordsworth. 
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4-. Child Lost in Snow. 

1. It was a clear, cold, winter iiiglit, 

The heavens were brightly starred, 
lYhen on St. Bernard’s snowy height 
The good monks kept their guard. 

2. Around their hearth that night they told 

To one, who shelter craved, 

How the brave dog he thought so old 
Full forty lives had saved ; 

3. When suddenly with kindling eye 

Up sprang the old dog there. 

As from afar a child’s shrill cry 
Rang through the frosty air. 

4. In haste the monks unbarred the door, 

Rugs round the mastiffs threw ; 

And as they bounded forth once more, 
Called, “ Blessings be with you ! ” 

5. They hurried headlong down the hill, 

Past many a snow-drift wild, 

Until the older dog stood still 
Beside a sleeping child. 

6. He licked the little icy hand 

With his rough, kindly tongue ; 

With his warm breath he gently fanned 
The tresses fair and long. 

7. The cliild looked up, with eyes of blue, 

As if the whole he guessed ; 

His arms around the dog he threv^, 

And sank again to rest. 

8. Once more he woke and wrapped him fast 

In the warm covering sent : 

The dogs then with their charge at last 
Up the steep mountain went. 

r). The ffi'e glowed bright with heaped-up logs 
Each monk brought forth a light ; 

Good dogs I ” the stranger cried, “ good do| 
Whom bring you here to-night ? ” 
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10. Ill a joyous bourul tliey come ; 

TIic Ijoy awoke and smiled : 

“ All me ! " tlie stranger cried, “some home 
Moiiriieth for tliee, lair child.” 

11. With morning light the monk and boy 

Sought where tlie village lay : 

I dare not try to paint the joy 
Their coining gave that day. 


5. The Doh and the Water-lily : No Fable. 

1. The noon was shady, and soft airs 

Swept Ouse’s silent tide, 

When ’soaped from literary cares 
I wandered on his side. 

2. My spaniel, prettiest of his race, 

And high in pedigree, 

(Two nymphs adorned with every grace 
That spaniel found for me), 

3. Now wantoned lost in hags and reeds, 

Now starting into sight 
Pursued the swallow o’er the meads, 

With scarce a slower flight. 

4. It was the time when Ouse displayed 

His lilies newly -blown ; 

Their beauties I intent surveyed, 

And one I wished my own, 

5. With cane extended far I sought , 

To steer it close to land ; 

But still the prize, though nearly caught, 
Escaped my eager hand. 

6. Beau marked my imsuccesslul pains 

With fixed considerate face, 

And puzzling set liis puppy brains 
To comprehend the case. 

T. But with a clieriip clear and strong, ^ 
Dispersing all his dream, 

I thence witlidrew, and followed long 
The windings of the strea-m, 
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8. My ramble ended, I returned ; 

Beau trowing far l^efore, 

Tlie floating wreath again discerned 
And plunging left the shore. 

9. I saw him with that lily crop 2 )ed 
' ' Impatient swim to meet 

My quick ap|)roach, and soon he dropped 
The treasure at my feet. 

0. Charmed wdth the sight, This -world,” I 
Shall hear of this thy deed ; 

My dog shall 


mortify the jnide 
Of man’s superior breed. 

1. ‘‘But chief myself I -will enjoin, 

Awake at duty’s call. 

To show a love as j)rompt as thine 
To Him who gives me all.” 

COWPEU. 

6. John Maynard: Self-sacrifice. 

L 111 North America once lived 
A man unknown to fame ; 

Methinks that very few have heard 
Of brave John Maynard’s name. 

I A skilful pilot he "was bred ; 

In God w^s his delight; 

His head was clear, his thoughts were i>iire, 
His hoj)es were ever bright, 

I On Erie’s hroad and placid lake 
A steamer ploughed her way ; 

And honest John stood at the helm 
That lovely summer-day. 

Well filled with merry passengers, 

She cut the water wide, 

Leaving a silver line of light 
Along, the foaming tide. 

I, But suddenly her captain starts, 

His .cheek as white as snow ; 

0 sight of dread !— Liglit wreaths of smoke 
Gome curling from below. 
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Tlu ‘11 rose tire dreadful slioiit of. ‘‘fire 
Appalling, wild, and drear : 

Xo boat was on tlie steamer^s side, 

Xor Inurian aid was, near. 

AH liands to instant work were called ; 

AIa.s 1 all ttiil w'as vain. 

Tile fury of tire imaging fiames 
Xo effort could restrain. 

‘AYIniij Pilot, nan our port, be rcacbed?" 
Arose an eager cry. 

Tljree-cpiarters of an Iiour from Lence,” 
Jolin Maynard made reply., 

Tlien forward rusk tke passengers, 
Dismayed ’with terror sore. 

Jolni Alaynard at. tke helm still stands. 
As steadfast as before. 

Now <lreadful clouds of smoke arise, 

And sheets of flame divide. 

‘"John Maynard, are you at the helm ?” 
Tlie captain loudly cried. . 

“Aye, aye, sir!’* wns the quick reply. 

“ Then say, how does she head ? ” 

“ South-east ])y east ” — the answ^er came 
Above the uproar dread. , 

“ Head her south-east ! ” the captain shoii 
“ And run her quick ashore ; ” 

“ Aye, aye, sir 1 ” but the quick responsci 
MMs feebler than before,- 
“ Joliu Maynard ! can you still hold on,— • 
khve minutes longer still ? ” 

The ca|>tain’s ear scarce caught the worcls- 
“ By God’s help, sir, I will !,” 

Scorched were the old maiPs face and liaii- 
One hand disabled hung ; 

Yet with the otlier to the wheel, . 

As to a rock, he clung; 

He beached the ship ; to all on board 
A landing safe was given ; , 

Ihit, as tlie last man leaped on shore, 
Joliit Maynard rose to.; heaven. ’ 
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7. An Elephant saves 'the Flag. 

1. Long, long ago, on India’s plains, 

Tiiere raged a battle fierce and strong ; 
The din of imisketry was beard, 

And cannon’s roar was loud and long. 
Old Hero marcbed with stately tread 
His part to act in tire affray ; 

And on bis back above all beads 
Tbe royal ensign waved tbat day. 

2. Fondly tbe soldiers viewed tbeir flag, 

Wbicli shook its colours to tbe air, 
Proudly tbe driver rode, and sent 

His watchful gaze now here, now there, 
Till Halt 1 ” be cried ; and Hero lieard, 
And instantly tbe word obeyed. 

When, lo ! a flash, a shriek, and then 
His driver with tlie slain was laid. 

3. Ob, fierce and hot tbe conflict grew : 

Yet patiently old Hero stood 
Amidst it all, tbe while bis feet 

Were stained, alas ! with human blood. 
His ears were strained to catch tbe voice 
Wbicli only could bis steps command, 
Nor would be turn when men grew weak, 
And panic spread on either band. 

4. But yet tbe standard waved aloft ; 

The fleeing soldiers saw it. “ Lo 1 
We are not conquered yet,” they cried, 
And rallying, closed upon the foe. 

Then turned the tide of conquest, and 
Tbe royal ensign waved at last 


Could ,stir him from the spot. And on 
His back he bore the standaitl yet 

6. Th<,ai tliouglit tlie soldiers of a child 

Who lived one lumdred luiles aAV’ay. 

“Tim driver’s son ! fetch him !” they cried : 

“ His voice the creature will obey.” 

He came, the little orphaned lad, 

Scarce nine years old. But Hero knew 
Tl'jat many a time the master’s son 
Had been the “little driver” too. 

7. Obediently the brave old head 

Was bowed before the child, and then, 

With one long wistful glance around, 

Old Eero’s march began again. 

Onward he went, the trappings Imng 
All stained and tattered at his side, 

And no one saw the cruel wound 

On wiiich the blood v'as scarcely dried. 

8. But when at last the tents were reached, 

The suffering Hero raised his head, 

And trumpeting his mortal pain, 

Looked for the master who was dead ; 

And then about his master’s son 
His trunk old Eero feebly wound, 

And ere another day had passed, 

A soldier’s honoured grave had found. 

Mary D , Brine. 


CHAPTER IL--GENERAL HINTS ON WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION. 

Section 1 . — How to "Write Clearly and Eefectively. 

5. How to give Force to Particular Words. — In con- 
versation, ie. in oral composition, the method by which 
we usually give more force to one word than to another 
is by pronouncing it more loudly and more distinctly. 
In written composition this effect has to be produced by 
certain devices of language, of which we will now mention 
a few. 
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(a) riacmg, a tvojxl out of Us nsucU order . — As a general 
rule^ the order that has become established bj" custom 
should be adhered to. Sometimes, however, it is ex- 
pedient to invert the order, provided this can be done 
without destroying the rhythm of the sentence. When a 
word is thus placed out of its ordinary position, it excites 
more attention and thereby acquires greater force : — 

Silver and gold Imre I . none ; but such a$ I have give I thee : 
in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk. 
'—Ads iii. 6. (Direct object before its verb.) 

■ They I mid tlieir peace, and glorified God, saying, “ Then hath 
God to the Gentiles also granted repentance unto life.” — 
Acts xi. 18. {Indirect object before its verb.) 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians. — Acts xix. 28. (Comple- 
ment before its verb.) 

I append from Philip drunh to Philip sober. (Adjective after 
its noun.) 

(b) Brnphafic positiom , — The middle of a sentence is 
the least emphatic of all positions. The most emphatic 
is either the beginning or the end. 

Romulus founded Rome. 

In this sentence the words all follow their natural 
order, and thus there is no particular force attaching to 
any one of them. First comes the subject Eomulus,'’ 
then the Trans, verb “founded,'' and lastly its Object 
“Rome." . 

If W'e wish to give more prominence to the word 
liofmlus, we can do so by placing it last and altering 
the construction of the sentence : — 

The man who founded Rome was Eornnlus. 

Or, if we wush to give more prominence to liomel we 
can do so by placing it first and making the requisite 
alteration in the construction of the sentence : — 

Borne was the city, that Romulus founded. 

(c) “ It isf “ it ms."— These words placed before a 
noun or adjective give increased force to it. Suppose the 
original sentence to be. the following: — 

Nelson destroyed NaiJoleoiTs fleet. 
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Ilore, as in the example given under (&), the words all 
stand iu their natural order, — '‘Xelson’' Subject, “de- 
stroyed” Transitive verb, “Napoleon’s fleet” Object, — 
and hence there is no particular force attaching to any one 
of theiii. 'We can, however, give a good deal more pro- 
minence to each of them in turn bv the use of the phrase 
“itwas”;— . 

L It was Kelson: who destroyed Napoleon’s fleet 
It was W afoleow s fleet that Nelson destroyed. 

3. It was the destruction^ not merely the defeat, of Napoleon’s 
fleet, that was accomplished by Nelson. 

(d) Betting one tvord against another . — The process of 
setting one word against another by way of opposition 
or contrast adds much to the force of language, since we 
can always understand a thing better by seeing its 
opposite. This device is called antithesis, vdiich means 
“setting against,” ie. settinsf one' word a.gainRt another. 
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2. How weary ^ stale, flat and 'unp'ofiiablc, 

Seem to me all the uses of this world ! — Shakspeabr. 

There is not much difference in sense between the adjectives 
italicised. Tlieir combined effect, however, is much greater 
than the single effect of any one of them could have been. 

6. The use of Simple Words. — Big -words, uncommon 
words, and roundabout phrases should be avoided, when- 
ever a short and easy word will do equally well. Simple 
facts should be told in simple terms. A narrative loses 
much of its effect, if if is not told in words that express 
the genuine feelings of the writer. Dr. Johnson, in the 
course of his tour to the Hel)rides, expressed himself as 
follQW’s in a letter to a friend : — 

When we were taken upstairs, a dirty fellow bounced out of 
the bed on which one of us was to lie . — Letter on the 
Journey to the Hebrides. 

But in the Journey to the Hebrides that he prepared for 
the press, the same incident is dished up for the public 
in the pompous terms quoted below ; — 

Out of one of the couches on which we were to repose there 
started up at our entrance a man as black as a Cyclops 
from the forge. 

The same writer, when asked for his opinion on the 
comedy called the Rehearsal, said %vithout any restraint : — 
It has not wit enough to keep it sweet 

Then, correcting himself, he added in more formal, but 
loss effective, terms : — 

It has not vitality enough to preserve it from putrefaction. 

The use of high-sounding or uncommon wmrds, far 
from adding to the beauty or dignity of composition, 
exposes the beginner to the risk of being ridiculed for 
using words which he does not understand. 

7. Avoidance of Slang Words. — Simplicity, which has 
just been commended as a virtue in composition, must 
not be allowed to degenerate into the vice of slang. 
Language may be simple and direct without being col- 
loquial or vulgar, just as it may be simple and dignified 
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Without ]>eiag ])OPapons or alfected. Such colloquialisnis 
us the fo]lo\n‘ng shoukl be uvoided in written composition, 
and there is nothiiig gained by using them in conver- 
satioii : — 

PeciriHh for “ lumgiy.-' ’ To be sat upon for «] blamed," 

siirecL' To do the handsome thing for ‘‘ act a liljeral or 
generoiis part/'’ Boss for head mail/'’ Flnh for lucky 
sti-oko/'' (Jut of sheer cassedness for ‘‘ without any reasr^ii- 
rd)Ie pur] >0/0:” Jiffy for 'instant/’ Tanner fcr ‘‘.six- 
pence/’ Quid for“j»onndA End in smoE for “have 
110^ tangible re.'^idt/’ Yon het for ‘‘you may ]k 4 any- 
thing you like," “you may be cpnte tertaiiiA Avfidly 
for “very.” Jolhj for “very,” Quite plenty for “anqdy 
siiHlcient.” For all he teas Korth for “to the ]>e.si of Ills 
power.” Dance attendance for “go backwards and 
f-jrwards to meet some one, wiio takes Iii.s own (ime for 
secing^you.” Too utterly utter for ‘‘ intolerable/’ Beasfhi 
for “disagreealde.” Hang ov.t for “lodge” or “livtC” 
Fmik for “ fear,” etc. 

Trivial and childish words should be avoided no less 
than slang. The word nke^ for example, we hear spoken 
on^ all^ sides to describe anything that is not considered 
objectionable : — 

A nice hat, a nice , sleep, a nice song, a nice tire, a nice clog, 
a nice ijarrot, a nice llower, a nice girl, a nice cat, a 
nice book, a nice walk, a nice field, a nice hon.se, a nice 
l>ed, a nice ])ie, a nice fruit, a nice breeze, a nice sun- 
shine, a nice shower, a nice phrase, a nice ])oem, a nice 
story, a nice park, a nice theatre, a nice actor, a nice 
curtain, a nice pudding, a nice game, a nice ride, a nice 
coat, a nice horse, etc. 

The teacher would do well to prohibit the use of this 
word altogether. The student ■will then be forced to 
seek for another, which he will very easily find, if he 
tries. 

8. Avoidance of Unnecessary Words. — It has been 
shown in § 5 {e) that repetition is sometimes useful for 
adding force to a wmrd or statement., As a general rule, 
however, brevity, or the avoidance of unnecessary words, 
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as much force to a sentence as ditTuseness takes from 
cl word that does no good does harm. If a fact can 
in five words, there is a want of strength in 

four offences against brevity to be guarded 

_ y : a superfluous word 

grammatical relation with some 
words aTe italicised in the 


be expressed 
employing ten. 

Thera are f 

against : — , 

(a) Tautology; the employment of 
or words in the same 
other word. The superfluous 
following sentence : — 

In the Attic commonwealth it was tl: 
riyht of every citiisen and poet to i"; 

. — Swift. ' ' 

(h) Beclmdamg; the employment of superfluous words 
not in the same grammatical relation. (The superfluous 
words are as before italicised.) 

He had the entire monopoly of the whole trade. 

I must decline to accept your offei^ 

Charles V. of Spain and Francis L of France mutually helped, 
each other to extirpate the heretics of their time. 

(c) VcThosity ; the employment of a multiplicity of 
words, by the weight of which the drift of the sentence, 
■fsi.v from beiiifi'’ strengthened, is Ifko David in Saul s 



have a good ear, if he wishes to know what will please 
the ear of his readers. A few hints, however, are here- 
with. offered. 

{d)^ Avoid (if possible) the use of two different con- 
structions in the same sentence : — 

They suspected that he had been bribed and given an unjust, 
sentence. 

Here^ tliere is an abrupt change from the Passive voice had 
been bribed to the Active voice given.” It would sound 
much l)etter to say — 

They suspected that lie had received a bribe and given an 
unjust sentence. 

(h) Avoid using the same word twice in the same sense, 
but in a different connection : — 

To enable t,is to make the necessary arrangements it is neces- 
sary for us to hear not later than noon on Priday, 21st 
current — .Daily Telegraphy Jan. 20, 1898. 

Write “the requisife arrangements” for “the necessary 
arrangements.” 

(c) Avoid using words of the same or nearly the same 
sound within a very short distance of each other : — 

(1) ir all local authorities affected acted in the same manner, 

ratepayers might receive some benetit from tinity. — 
Daily Tely Felx 8, 1898. 

Write concerned for affected. 

(2) The darling of his old age killed before him before her time. 

Write “killed in front of him” fov “killed before him.” 

(J) Avoid mixing Present participles with Yerbnl 
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l.’ho Epistle to tlio He].)rews, hearing in its title a special 
form of address, is yet universal in its drift, as deigning 
to convince all mankind of the necessity of seeJdng for 
liappiness in a future life, and avoiding all things leading 
men to sin. 

It will add to the clearness as well as to the smoothness of 
the sentence, if the sentence is rewritten as follows : — 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, though it bears in its title a 
special form of address, is yet universal in its drift, as 
its design is to convince all mankind of the necessity of 
seeking for happiness in a future life and avoiding every- 
thing that may lead to sin. 

(e) Avoid awkward constructions to which the ear is 
not accustomed : — 

Flying visits to settlements of Finns, Poles, Bohemians, and 
Russians, located along the Northern Pacific, 
them to have attained a degree of Americanisation, etc.— - 
Harped s Magazine, Feb. 1898. 

Write ^‘disclosed the fact that these foreign settlers had 
attained^^’ etc. 

^ (/) Avoid using the same word in different senses 
within the same sentence : — 

He means (intends) to take advice as to the best means 
(method) of testing the fact. 

(g) Avoid using verbs in different tenses within the 
same sentence without necessity 

The lion roared to a false note, and then rates the jackals for 
yelping in unison . — Daily Tel^ Feb. 5, 1898. 

Write rated for rates; or change reared into roars, 

10. Clearness of Language. — We have placed this quality 
of composition last, because it is the most important. All 
other qualities of composition lead up to it. If a writer 
does not make himself understood, he writes to no purpose. 
We offer a few hints which may assist the beginner to 
avoid obscurity and cultivate clearness or perspicuity. 

(a) Repeat the Subject, if there is any fear of a wrong 
Subject being construed with the next verb : — 
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He is endeavouring to Iielj-* some friends, wlio arc very grate- 
ful for Ills assistance, and will not allow any one eke to 
help them. 

What is the Subject to will not allow f If %oh() is meant to 
be the Subject, there should be no comma after asButmice, If 
he is meant to be the subject, then to avoid all amldguity it 
should be repeated, — “ and he will not allow any one else/’ etc. 

(h) Eepeat a Preposition, if the nouns governed by it 
are at some distance aj)art : — 

As soon as be liad the power, he took vengeance on all those 
persons, who had injured his friends and relatives, and 
especially his cousin John. 

To what word is cousin John the Object ? If it is meant to 
be an Object to the verb injured^ there should be no comma after 
relahves. If it is meant to be an object to the preposition on, 
then on should be repeated — “ and especially on his consin John.’’ 

(o) Eepeat an Auxiliary verb, when the Principal verbs 
are far enough apart to cause any uncertainty as to the 
meaning : — 

My powers had been cultivated at Oxford from tlie age of 
nineteen, when I ivas still young enough to be moulded 
into the shape that my advisers considered best for me, 
and trained to the study of science in preference to that 
of ancient philosophy. 

It is not clear what Auxiliary verb is to be supplied before 
trained. It might be either “ had been ” (carried forward from 
My powers had been cultivated),” or “ to he ” (carried forward 
from “ young enough to he moulded).” 

(d) Eepeat the verb or use some form of the pro-verb 
do after the conjunctions than ’’ and as,” if the omission 
of the verb causes any doubt as to the meaning : — 

The Presbyterians of Scotland disliked the Independents led 
by Cromwell as heartily as, or even more heartily than, 
the Royalists. 

What are we here to understand by Moyalists ? Is this word 
an Object to the verb disliked f If so, the sentence should be 
“ as heartily as or more heartily than they did the Royalists ” 
Or is Boyalists intended to be the Subject of disliked f If so, 
the sentence should be rewritten “ as heartily as or more heartily 
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than the Royalists diiP (If the writer prefers it, lie can repeat 
the Terb disliked instead of using the substitute- verb diet) 

(e) Antecedent clauses must not be mixed up with 
consequent ones : — 

The prosperity of England will decline, if she loses her 
command of the sea, and other countries step into her 
place. 

This sentence may be rewritten in two difrerent ways. 

(1) If England loses her command of tlie sea, her prosperity 

will decline and other countries will step into her place. 

(2) If England loses her command of the sea and other 

countries step into her place, lier prosperity will decline. 

(/) Repeat a noun in preference to using a pronoun, if 
there is any doubt as to the noun to which the pronoun 
refers. No good writer is afraid to use the same word 
twice, if by doing so he can escape from the greatest of 
all faults, ambiguity : — 

(1) The lad cannot leave his father : for if he should leave 

Ms father, his father wmiild die. — Gen, xliv. 22. 

Here there is no uncertainty : but if for his father we write 
he^ then he might refer either to lad ” or to “ father.”' 

(2) They were persons of moderate intellects, even before 

they Trere^ impaired by their passions. 

The first they refers to persons, the second to ^rintellects,” 
while their refer.? back again to persons. The sentence would 
be much clearer, besides sounding better, if it were rewritten — 

They were persons of moderate intellects, even before their 
intellects were impaired i^y tlieir passions. ' 

(3) The captain swam ashore, and succeeded in also saving 

the life of his wife. She was insured in tlie Northern 
Marine Insurance for £5000, and carried a full cargo of 
cement— Quoted in Gornhill, March 1899. 

For she write the ship. Othervdse she will denote wife.” 

(g) Be very careful to place a word as close as possible 
to the word with which it is connected in sense : — 

I did not see what you had in the wheelbarrow, coming 
suddenly into the garden. 
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If comng P iiitencp^d to be taken ^vitll 7, place it and 
savj^*' Coining .'^fuddenly into tlie garden, I did not see,” etc. If 
eormng k intended to be taken with yoit^ change coming into as 
■yon were corning. 

E'xercises on SecHon 

(a) Eearmuge^ or if necessary rewrUe, the jolhwing sen- 
tences so as to gke more force to certain words as directed : — 

I. No man Iiath greater love tliaii this. (Emphasise araiter 
lore) 

% The battle of Hastings was foiiglit in 1066. (Emphasise 
(1) the hattle (f Hastings, (2) in 1066.) 

3. A greater mista,ke was never made. (Euqdiasise neioH) 

^ 4. Thou didst not anoint mine Iieacl with oil (Eundiasisc 
mine head) 

6. The wind blows keen, and night is coming on. (Em- 
phasise keen) 

6. If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how 
shall ye ^ believe, if I tell you of heavenly things — Hew Test 
(Emphasise earthly and heavenly) 

7. When all were seated, a noise was suddenly heard outside. 
(Empliasise suddenly) 

8. Moses led the children of Israel out of Egypt. (Em- 
phasise (X) Moses, (2) the children of Israel, (3) Egypt) 

^ 9. The reign of Constantine marks the epoch ’^chen Christi- 
anity was made the religion of the Roman Empire. (Empliasi.se 
the reign of Constantine) 

10. All classes of the Roman peoi^le did not with equal 
rapidity adopt tlie Christian creed. (Emi^hasise (1) not with 
equal rapidity, (2) all classes of the Roman people) 

11. Nature adapts the mind of man to his condition. 
(Emphasise "(1) nature, (2) mind) 

12. Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit to 
his stature ? — Neiv Test (Emphasise ojie cioUt) 

(b) Rense the following sentences, nsmg easier words, or 
shortening the language, or cutting out redundancies : — 

1. He breathed his last in indigent circumstances. 

2. At ten o’clock the fatal noose was adjusted to the criminars 
neck, and he was launched into eternity. 


^ The teacher, if he thinks fit, can cause the students to go through 
these sentences with him orally in class, . before they begin to write. 
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3. A vast concourse of x^eople collected to witness the event. 

4. Votes were taken by members exhibiting tlieir hands 
above the heads of dissentients. 

5. The rider was i^recipitated from his Iiorse, but he met 
with no serious injury. 

6. Your meaning does not come within my comprehension. 

7. They called into immediate requisition the services of the 
jDhysiciaii who was accustomed to attend the family. 

8. The contest of boats terminated in a victory to our crew. 

9. I enjoy a short post-prandial slumber in a chair made for 
ease of posture. 

10. An unwise maiq if he is possessed of money, soon parts 
company with it. 

11. Clouds of 2 )assioii -which might obfuscate the intellects of 
meaner females. — Scott. 

12. She was tripping it on the light fantastic toe the greater 
part of last night. 

13. Sarah Bernhardt is recuperating from the operation she 
underwent a wisek ago. — Daily Telegraph, Feb. 25, 1898. 

14. Kature seemed to tremble under the fierce rays of the 
incandescent luminary, — Mariam, p. 2; 

15. During the month the hebdomadal figures of the 
fatalities directly due to this undoubted scourge have been 43, 
then 40, followed by 73, and now 88. — Daily Telegraph, Feb. 2, 
1898. 

10. It is no w'ay germane to such proceedings that I should 
strike off that County Council,, wdiich was the object of legisla- 
tion ten years ago. — Lord Salisbury's Speech, Feb. 3, 1898. 

17. Mr. Wheeler introduced an old friend, and brought up 
the apologue of tlie body and its members. — Ibid. 

18. This happy consummation wus adumbrated last night at 
a social gathering of the London Spiritualist Alliance. — Daily 
Telegraph, Feb. 8, 1898. 

19. He has vanished with the order of things in which he 
existed; his lamp cannot be relumed. — Fortnightly Bevieiv, 
p. 259, Feb. 1898. 

20. We learn without immoderate surprise that there is 
reason to apprehend the breakdowm of the negotiations for a 
Chinese loan. — Times Weekly, Feb. 11, 1898. 

21. Experienced members of the feathered tribe are not 
entrapped with husks of corn. 

22. In Queensland the Labour party has antagonised even 
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llie iixo^t advanced portions of tiio commiiiuty . — Ilevicw of 
Reviews^ p. 80, Jan. 1898. 

23. He iii:stituted a strict iiivestigatioti and iiixpiiry into tlie 
circumstances atteiKling tlie bankruptcy of that insolvent firni. 

24. The meeting gave one unanimous vote in favour of re- 
cdccting liini as their chairnmn. 

25. It was the universal opinion of all who saw him that he 
hooked none the worse for his prolonged and obstinate attack of 
fever. 

20. We should study the literature of England in clirono- 
logical order, beginning vith the most ancient books and coming 
down gradually to the .most recent. 

27. Never did Atticus succeed Ixetter in gaining the universal 
love and esteem of all men. — S^jedatoi^ No. 467, 

28. There cannot be a greater gratification to our barbarous 
and inhuman wit than to exj^ose whole families to derision, 
while tlie traducer remains unseen and undiscovered. — Ihid.j 
■'No. 23. , ■■ 

29. This v/eek is in a manner set a]')art and dedicated to 
serious thoughts. — Ihid.^ No. 23. 

30. Lampoons and satires, that are written nith wit and 
spuit, are like poisoned darts, which not only indict a wound, 
but make it incurable. — Ihid., No. 23. 

31. A quite unique compliment was paid to the navy. — 
Daily Telegraph, Feb. 14, 1898. 

32. Payment of a dividend for the past half-year, at the rate 
of 20 per ceiit'per annum, making 20 per cent Ibi* the year, is 
recommended by the Directors of the Machinery Trust. — Ibid., 
Jam 29, 1898. 

(r) Devise the following sentences so as to wiprove the sound 
or rhpthm : — 

1. So it is that I must be forced to get home partly by 
stealth and partly by force. — S wift. 

2. Buildings should not be jjut up unless in conformity with 
the by-laws, unless we wish to encourage the jerry-builder. — 
Mid. Co. Times, July 23, 1898. 

3. Two great sins, one of omission and the other of com- 
mission, were committed by him. 

4. Far and wide the plain of the Vardu softened by a delicate 
blue haze, and in the extreme distance a thread of .silver light — ■ 
the Gulf of Salonica — stretches. 
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^ 5. Of tlie western inwiiices wLicli obeTod the Ctosars 
Britain was tlie last tLat was conquered, wliile they (the Ctesars' 
gave it away before any other province. 

6. Knowledge in one of its senses is syiion vinous with sensa- 
tion. 

7. If the profession of anything is good for anythiinr 

practice is better. - 

8. It is a remarkable fact that some of the most remarkable 
men in ancient times combined vnrlike pursuits witli political 
ambition. 

9 IV- Uessiiigs of fortune are tlie lowest ; the next are the 
bodily advantages of health and strength ; but the superlative 
blessings, in fine, are those of the mind. 

1 0. A. came liere daily ; every other man came every other day. 

11. Innumerable failures occur every dav in the numerous 
careers of life. 

12. As one peruses the accounts, as tlxey are issued, the out- 
look seems to 'be very serious. 

18. We should cease persisting in ti-jdng to put a quart into 
a pint pot. ^ 

14. Youi- not having hitherto paid the tithe, shoidd such he 
the case, and the fact that the siun you are now called upon to 
pay does not rateahly coiTespond with any previous payment. 

made by you, cannot he raised as an objection. — Tithe-OoUcctor’s 

Notice. 

15. The friendles.s state that he was in, and that he wished 
to die, made every one pity him. 

16. AccWent having opened a new and most congenial career 
to him, aip having become a great favourite of; and of much 
tnse to, Mr. hash, he ultimately accompanied his patron to 
, London. — 0. J. Mathews. 




2i>. W^ith a, iniiilstry without anv autliontv' au\' siukhui 
course of action may l^e looked tor.^lMcl, p. 9, June 18.98. 

Auiericans are perhaps sincere in saying that tlie 
t luted States are not contemplating seizing Ciiha in order to 
annex it. — Tty,m JFeehly, p. 276, Maj’' 6, 1878. 

2-4. Onr ministers cannot understand that England is sick of 
the parisli pump and sickest of all of the Manchester school.-^ 
Iu‘i\ of Ihvum's^ ]t. 354, April 1898. 

25. It is tlm men who have bridged the o< 3 ean with the 
steamship, vdio have tunnelled the luoiuitains and severed the 
isthmus, who liave made the empire . — Iktilu TeL n. 1 30, Fe] , 1808 
. 26. Mr J. H. 0. said tliat there Imcl been inn 

instances of brj].ery in tlie Guardians^ Boards, leading to their 

fiiipersessioii by the Government by paid Guardians. — Ilr/d A mil 
28,1898. W-Al-iu 

27. B. IS a liandy man with his fists, and maintains after 
ong experience that lie would pi'efer to reiy on the clenched 

ii and to defend himself to any weapon yet invented Ibid 

p. 129, Feb. 1898, 

28. When a person has attracted to himself by an elevated 
moral bond several other persons, when he dies, it always 
happens that the survivors, often divided up to that time by 
rivalries, beget a strong friendship the one for the other, 
Imnslation of Bexan's Apostles. 

(d) Iteme the following sentences so as to make the hinguttge 
dearer or othenvise more correct^ or point out w]i,ere the 
amUgiiity lies .: — 

1. I wdll spend a luindred or two pounds rather tlian be 
enslaved. — S wift. 

2. My Christian and surname begin and end with tlie same 
letters. — tipextator^ Ko. 505. 

3. Lysias promised his father never to abandon Iiis friends. 

4. A box tree vas planted between each plane tree. 

5. A river adds niudi beauty to natural scenery; but a 
mountain is the thing that carries grandeur in, its idea. 

6. i\Ir. Dryden makes a very handsome observation on Ovid s 
writing a letter from Dido to ^Eiieas in the following woids. 
— EpectatQi\ No. 52, 

7. This pre\'eiitB their .attending enough to what is in the 
Bible, and makes battle for what is not in the Bible, but they 
have put it there. — Ahnou), 
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8. Allaliabadj one of. the principal cities of N'ortherix India, 
is situated between the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna. 

9. All orders not issued by the Managing Director must not 
be attended to. 

10. The history of Natal during the past year has been, 
except for agricultural depression caused by rinderpest and 
locusts, the happy history of a colony which has none. — Times 
Weehhj^ Jan, 7^ 1898. 

11. The German Mercantile Marine has since 1871 more 
than trebled its capabilities; and since 1880 has more than 
doubled them. — Daily Tel^ p. 9, Jan. 27, 1898. 

12. The trial resulted in the binding over of the two boys 
who were charged vith the stealing and the acquittal of tlie 
iiiau who was charged with receiving. — Ihid.^ Aug. 8, 1898. 

13. By a narrow majority the Australian Federal Oonven-« 
tion has reversed its decision making it compulsory for the 
Federation to take over the debts of the individual states. — • 
Ibid., March 3, 1898. 

14. The amount which we annually devote to increasing our 
navy is, roughly speaking, identical with that . expended by 
France, Eiissia, and Germany. — Ibid,, April 22, 1898. 

15. Antony was not less desirous of destroying the con- 
spirators than his officers. , 

16. Sir Morton Peto spoke of the notion that the National 
Debt might be repudiated with absolute contempt. — Spectator, 
Nov. 15, 1855. 

17. Tliey forget to consult, and, as far as they are not 
vicious, conform to the tastes, feelings, and habits of those whose 
happiness they would promote, and think only of their own. — 
W. J. Fox. 

18. There is probably no one of this generation ^yho 
bestows any thought upon the problems of history and x>olitics, 
who -will not acknowledge Iiis indebtedness to Mr. Carlyle. — 
Times, Nov. 18, 1870. 

19. We have just heard that the two boys leave school at the 
end of next week, and hope that they will not return to the 
same school again. 

20. He is a great admirer of the artist who painted that 
picture and lives at Brompton. 

21. The hopes of parents are blighted, if their children are 
indolent, and the money spent on them is wasted. 

22. It is out of the question that Germany and Austria, 



J .11 Vi^nv Ui recent cnange-s, ana espeeiaily since tiie war 
between Ciiina and Japan, it seemed desirable that Germany 
should have a seaport there for safeguarding her interests.— 
Speech from Berlin quoted in Daily Tel^ Feb, 9, 1898, 

24. The more iaiiity we consider this protective system to 

wliicJi Germany, in common with all the other Great Powers of 
Europe except Great Britain arid the XJiiited States of America, 
adlieres, the more surprising is the progress recorded. — Daiht 
Tel, Jan. 28, 1898. ^ 

25. As it is necessary to have the head clear as well a.s the 
complexion, to be perfect in this part of learning, I rarely 
mingle with the men, but frequent the tea-tables of the ladiek 
— Guardian, No. 10. 

Section 2. — Common Errors in the Use of 
Common Words. 

11. Common Errors,— Under this heading we have 
placed a miscellaneous collection of words and usages, 
about which mistakes are rather commonly made. 

Nbims, 

(1) Concrete, Abstract. — If a noun admits of being 
used in either a concrete or an abstract sense, take care 
to use it in one sense only within the same sentence : — 

He is a man of clear jicdgment, but as regards this case I think 
that the judgment he gave was too severe for the ofience. 

Here the first judgment means “the faculty of judging” 
(Abstract), while the second means “sentence,” “ verdict (Con- 
crete). Say “ I think that the sentence he gave,” etc. 

(2) Collective nouns must not be connected with 
adjectives that imply individual qualities, nor with verbs 
that imply individual action : — 

(1) The average population of England is tall, 

(2) ManJeind seeh for happiness in both worlds. 

In (1) the Collective noun population does not suit the 
adjective tall, which is used only of individual men or women. 
Say “ The average Englishman is tall,'^ or “ Most Englishmen are 
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111 (3) the Collectiv’"e no^u manJdvd does not suit* tlie verb 
seeks. Say “ Men in general seek,” etc., or Most men seek,” etc. 

(3) Abstract nouns must not be pluralised without 
authority : — 

Leave off such stiqndities. (Say acts of stujjuUty.) 

(4) Possessive case.— Be careful how you use this 
case with nouns denoting anything inanimate or not 
personified : — 

(1) Beware of life’s shortness. 

(2) Look at this letter’s signature. 

In (1) say the shortness of life.” In (2) say “ the signa- 
ture of this letter.” 

(5) Apostrophe s.” — If the apostrophe “ 6* ’’ is given 
to the ear, it should also be given to the eye. In other 
words, it should be written, if it is pronounced : — 

Ef^s’ cocoa. (Write Epps’s cocoa.) 

For conscience’s sake. (Write conscience’ sake.) 


Pronouns. 

(6) We, I. — If we is substituted for 7, avoid coupling 
it with a Singular noun — 

We did things better, when we were manager. 

Either change we to I, or change ivere manager to hdcl the 
office of manager. 

(7) I. — Take care to place this pronoun last, if it 
occurs in company with other pronouns or wdth nouns : — 

I and James were equal. (Say James and 1.) 

(8) Them. — Avoid using this Demonstrative pronoun 
as if it were a Demonstrative adjective : — 

Leave them books alone. (Say those or these.) 

Note. — Worse still is the phrase ^\them there books” for 
‘‘ those books.” 

(9) Myself, etc. — A Boffexive (or Emphatic) pronoun 
cannot be the Subject , of a verb 

saw him come. (Say J mmW.) 
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(10) They. — This is less suitable than those as an ante- 
cedent of who : — 

They who are rich need no (Say those) 

(11) One. — When this is used, as it often is, as an 
Indefinite Demonstrative pronoun, it should not be 
followed by /n?, him^ or any other form of Definite 
Demonstrative ; for a Definite Demonstative cannot have 
an Indefinite for its antecedent : — 

One must not boast of Ms own succ^^s. (Say onds oioiK) 

(12) My, our, your, Ms, her, their. — Avoid using these 
Possessives as antecedents to a Relative 

It astonished our eyes who saw it. (Say tlie eyes of 'its who) 

Note. — The construction here discredited is found occasion- 
ally among good writers, hut too rarely warrant imitation. 

(13) Who, which, that (as Subjects of a verb). — These 
must not be left out in prose, though they sometimes are 
in poetry : — 

I had several men in niy ship died of calentures. — S wift. 
(After ship say who died.”) 

(14) Whom, wMch, that (as Objects of a verb). — When 
one of these Relatives is the connective of two rather long 
clauses, it is better not to leave it out : — 

The action of libel recently brought in the Gity Mag-istrate’s 

Court by Miss , a nurse, against Mr. , in respect 

of a letter the latter had written to a relative who was 
being nursed by the plaintiff terminated in favour of 
the defendant. — Da ily Telegraph. 

IiivSert uMch between a letter and the latter. 

(15) WMch, that.— These Relatives, if they represent 
dilfei'ent cases, must be mentioned twice, once for each 

Tliis is a point, which is of great im];>ortance and I cannot 
impress upon you too strongly. 

Here which is Subject of the verb is in the second clause, and 
Object of the verb impress in the third. As this is bad grammar, 
we must sa,y “ and vJhich I cannot impress ” etc. 
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(16) Same.— After “same” use as or fkH for the 
tuiiowiiig l^elative, not w/m or which.— 

1 ids is the same man who came yesterckr. (Say that.) 

_ a 7) As.— This must not be used as a Relative, unless 
It i.s preceded by sttch or same — 

Tiu.s is not the book as I bought (Say that.) 

(18) _Aud who, and wMch. — These words must not be 
■J^ed to introduce a Relative clause, unless another Eela- 
introduced by which has been 


it IS a , ocfnno not verj^ easily adapted to his habitual 
«iu< which soon droiis out of his mind. 

Say “which is not very easily adapted to his habitual 
ud soon drop.? out of liis mind.” . Tlie Relative need n 
epeated after ami, unless it is in a different case. 

Adjectives. 

( 19) an.— The n of an must be written if it is 

ouiiCGcIj but not otherwise : 

A clock is an useful thing. ) 

He is an one-eyed man. j write a. 

That is not a hotel ) 

A historical record. j 

In the last two ejtampk, the h of the fimt syllable is si 
•cause the second syllable is accented. 

(20) A, the.— Take care to repeat the article after 
hen a separate person or thing is introduced by and. 

I he stylra of a poet and orator are not the same i 
“and an oi'ator.”) ' 

r like to see a bkek and white kitten playing to-et 

(Say “and a white kitten.”) “o w^^et 

(21) Other^Take care to use this word wit! 

“rs.” 

' 
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Of all other scholars lie is the most accurate. (S:n' “of all 
scholars,”) 

(22) Other . . . but. — Avoid using the preposition 

tmi after- other. If other is used, it must be followed Ijv 
timn. If but is used, other must be struck out : 

He liad no other object 5 m< to get monej-. (Say “ no other 
object than,” or “ no object but”) 

(23) Few, little. — Observe that these adjectives, unless 
they are preceded by a, are implied negatives : — 

(1) F m men, escaped, and these were rewarded. 

(i) Little Iiojre remained, and that was ; 

In (1) say “A few men.” Few men met 
riiere is no sense in saying, “Hot many mi 
«'ere rewai-ded.” In (2) say “A little hope. 

■‘not much hope.” There ' 


Little hope mean? 

is no sense in saying, “Not much 
nupa remaineci, and that was soon disappointed.” 

(24) Any, either. — Observe that either is used for two 

persons or things, and any for more than two : 

He TOs first groom, then coachman, then stable-bov ; and he 
did not do well in either capacity. (Say “ any carracitv ” 
or “any of these capacities.”) ^ 

(25) Comparatives.—Use the Comparative in prefer- 
ence to the Superlative, when two things are mentioned 
or referred to : — 

This picture is the lest of the two. (Say letter) 

(26) Comparatives in “or.”— Avoid using than after 
Latin Comparatives in or 

His work is superior and deserves to he better paid than yours. 
(Say “ superior to yours, and deserves to he better paid.”; 

(j7) Like. -This is an adjective, and therefore must 
not be used as if it were a conjunction : — 

A timid child lihe he is. (Say “ as he is.”) 

Ferbs» 

(28) Shall, will.— To ex; 2 Jress future time in its simplest 
sense, shall is used in the first person, and will in the 
second and third : — 

I will be drowned : nobody shall save me. 
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1 Kill he drowned means I iiitemi or wish to be drowned." 
Xolehbj shall sate me means ^^nobodj is permitted tr> save me.” 
J.totii, ♦.•xpro?s a great deal more than merelj" future time. So 
iiiiless the person intended to dro^rn hiiuseli; lie slxouM have 
sally '' I shall be drowned^ nobody will save me.*’ 

(2t) Infinitive, Gerund. — The Nonn-Infinitive and the 
Uerumi express the same sense, both being equivalent to 
Abstract nouns. But if the verb or other word going 
before requires a preposition, the Infinitive must not be 
used, since a preposition cannot be placed before it : — 
lie persisted to say this. (Say in saying.) 

I insisted to have my fee paid, (Say on Jiaring.) 

I am“ confident fo win. {Bb.j of winning.) 

I assisted fo do this. (Say m doing.) 

Disqualified to compete. (BB.y for competing.) 

(30) The Qualifying Infinitive. — When this is used to 
qualify an adjective, the Active voice is more common 
than the Passive : — 

Tlie road on account of robbers was difilciilt to he passed. 
(Say to pass.) 

(31) Two Direct objects to the same verb. — ^If the 
same verb does not suit the sense of one of the two Objects 
mentioned, add a second verb which suits the sense of the 
other 

Few of tlie Sultans of Tiirhey have enjoyed a life of peace or 
a natural death. (Say or died a natiual death.”) 

(32) One Auxiliary with two Principal verbs.— Eepeat 
the Auxiliary, if the voice of the two Principal verbs is 
not the same : — 

The growth of tobacco has been established in India for the 
hist 300 years and overspread the country 


(Repeat ha. 


after and.) 

(33) Two Aimliaries with one Principal verb.— When 
two Auxiliaries are used with the same Principal verb, 
take care to use the Principal verb in two forms, if one 
form is not sufficient : — 

I never have and I never mil accuse a man falsely. 

Here the first Auxiliary cannot ]>e followed by a 



^ A great <ieal of practice in the use of prepositions has been given in 
Cliaptor vii. of Oral Exercises in English Com^osUionf by the same author. 
J.C.E.O. F 
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by pr-epositions, are followed by the right prepositions, i.e. 
sncli prepositions as are required by idiom and express 

China’s resistance o/eTapan was vain. (Say to.) 

I have no symjiathy /or Ms opinions. (Say tvith.) 

A testimonial 0/ my industry, (Say to,) 

I do not concur with that. (Say icith you in that.) 

I prevailed ivith him to let me go. (Say on.) 

I never interfere with these matters. (Say in.) 

I never interfere in other people. (Say unth.) 

He was killed ivith unkindness. (Say hy.) 

(40) One Preposition for two. — If one preposition is 
not ht to do the work of two, fill up the gap with a 
second preposition : — 

This feet did not add Imt detract from his merits. (Say 
‘*did not add fo, but detract from, his merits.”) 

(41) Than. — This must not be used after ^'ditlerent,” 
nor after prefer,'^ nor after “ scarcely ” : — 

His ideas are different than those of the majority. (Say 
from.) 

He had scarcely gone than a letter was brought in. (Say 
“No sooner gone thanf or change than to -wlmi.) 

I prefer to do this than that (Say “ I prefer doing this to 
doing that*') 

(42) Except, without, against. — These words are now- 
used only as prepositions. They are not now used as 
conjunctions : — 

Except ye repent (Say unless.) 

JFithmt you apologise. (Say -unless.) 

Have, it ready against I come. (Say “62/ the time that I 
come,” or against my coming.^^) 

Conjunctions, 

(43) Since. — This word, when used as a conjunction, 
must be preceded by some kind of Present tense and 
followed by a Past Indefinite : — 

Two years passed since niy father has died, (Say ham passed 
for passed, and died for has died.) 

It is two years since my father died, (Correct.) 
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Indirect speecli, liowerer, a Present Perfect tense 
is clianged to a Past Peidect : — 

Dirmt / exclaimed : «'Two years have passed since my 
( fallier died.’’ 

Indirect / two yea-rs had passed since Iiis 

'* \ fiitbcr died. 

Tins is the only exception to tlxe rule given above. 

(44) Not only ... but also, botb . . . and. — Take 
care that the first of these is followed by the same part of 
speech as the second : — 

He not only ljuilt a house, but also a stable. (Say built 
not tml if a homer) 

Overwork is bad ];)ot]i for mind and body. (Say hath for 
mind and for body,” or say ''for hath mind and hodyl) 

(45) Than . . . as. — As must not he placed after a 
Comparative : — 

My prospects are no better, and not even as good as, they 
were before, (Say "are no better thanf or rewrite the 
sentence thus : " My prospects are no better than they 
were before, and not even as good.”) 

(46) That. — This must not be used to save the repeti- 
tion of when, though, if, whether, unless, etc. : — 

If I do not refer to them, it is because they do not come 
vdthin my subject, not that I consider them Ixeneath 
notice. (Say because.) 

Far distant -be the day when lolling on an easy-cliair takes 
the place of games, or that lectures multiply while 
sj^orts decrease, {^ay when.) 

If it were attempted, and that any trouble came of it, you 
would not be answerable. (Say if.) 

I had a sensation as though I had been walking through a long 
dark alley, and that I now saw daylight in front of me, 
(Strike out that The conjunction need not be repeated.) 

It must remain fixed for the latter end of April, unless very 
bad weather should set in, or that yon can find agree- 
able travelling company. (Say unless.) 

(47) As. — Avoid the vulgarism of using as for that to 
introduce a noun-clause : — 

I do not know as I need say anything more. (Say that) 



IiiscTt tkiit after “fancied,” and strike out t]iat J'-in tke 
snU'scqnent clause. Cancel the comma. 

{B) ilaere seemed to be some Iiopc of his recovery, and that 
lie would live to make a fresh effort. 

]• or of hhs recovery say that he would recover, and omit that 
he would in the subsequent clause. Caiicol the comma. 

( 3 ) Physicians declare lung-disease to be difficult to cure 
in Bnglan <4 and that the patient must go to a more 
equable climate. 

Say “ that laag-disease is difflewUf etc. In the subsequent 
c ause ne must not strike out that. The conjunction must be 
repeated, because the subject is changed. Eetain the comma. 

(49) Though, hut.— Remember that ihouffk is a Sub- 
oramative conjunetioh, while hut is a Oo-ordinative one 
and therefore more emphatic than i/miyh 

He is an honest man, but poor; and honesty is always 

rewarded, 

The last clause- diows that the emphasis is on the word 
honest, not 031 poor. “But® must therefore he reduced to the 
w&aker though”;- and the seiitence shoidd be rewritten: 
rewarded ^ honest man; and honesty is always 

(60) Whether . . whether.— When eontradiotoru 
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(2) I ai^k whether our minister at Pekiu lias protested 

against or iu any way opposed the claimsj etc. 

Hero or is siifEcieiit, because protesting against and o])posing 
arc iviiidrcil aetionsj and not opposite alternatives. 

, (51) Or. — 'When the noun following or is contrasted 

with the noun preceding it, put an xirticlc or a prepositioUj 
if possiblcj before the second noun. 

Has he gained a prize or scholarship ? (Say or a scholar- 

Bid he influence you with promises or threats ? (Say or tolth 
iJirvats.) 

Exercise on Section 2. 

Correct^ improve, or justify the following^'— 

1. The ancient creed of Persia assumes the coexistence of a 
good and qxH power, which divide the sovereigntv of the world 
between them. 

2. The failure of the spring and autumn har\'est, one suc- 
ceeding the other in the same year, led to a serious famine in 
India in 1897. 

3. He mistook James' hat for his own. 

4. A coxcomb, flushed with many of these infamous victories 
(over young w^omen), shad say he is sorry for the poor fools, 
protest and vot,v lie never thought of matriinony. — Bnectator. 
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12. The claim,' which, is made for these persons, and they 
would not perhaps claim for themselves, cannot be proved. 

13. Ill the time of Christ the three chief sects among the 
»1ews were the Pharisees, Sadducees, and the Essenes; and they 
thoroughly disliked each other. 

14. My readers, too, have the satisfaction to find that there 
is no milk or degree among them who liave not their repre- 
sentative in this diih-^Speetator, Ko. 43. 

15. ^ Ion shall seldom find a dull fellow of good education, 
but, it lie liappens to have any leisure upon his hands, will 
turn his head to one of those two amusements for all fools of 
eminence, — ^jiolitics or poetry. — B^])ectator, ISTo. 43. 

16. lour Englishman is just as serious in his amusements 
as in any act of liis life. 

17. I prefer a profitable occupation, and which I can look 
back, upon afterwards without regret. 

18. There is no pojmlar Life of Oliver Gromwell in print, 
those by Guizot and Carlyle being too bulky for general 
use. 

19. I have read of a man wdio ivas very rich, but he con- 
sidered himself poor all the same. 

20. On a subject in which the feelings of others are entitled 
to .respect, one must keep his thoughts to himself 

21. How do you distinguish between a poet and orator ? 

^ 22. I hare^ few things more to talk about, but there is no 
time now ; you shall hear them to-morrow, 

23. A little knowledge,” says Pope, is a dangerous thing ” * 

but, „ with all due deference to Pope, little knowledge is better 
than none. ® 

24. l^fy friend sent me a pair of turkeys to choose from ; but 
I mturned them with thanks, and told him I did not want any 
ut them. 

25 . Several neighbouring gentlemen contributed works, for 
which tliey had either given commissions direct to our most 
4(”idfmy ^ “tists, or had purchased them from the Eoyal 

same horae which 



the one nearest tlie railway station. 

30. Ill commerce it often happens that tliey who have 
abilities want capital, and they who have capital want abilities. 

31. I never liavo and never will attack a man i\)r speculative 
opii 1 ions. B uckle. 

32. Quite an iimovation in the mode of dressing the hair has 
come into fashion this year. 

33. My almost drunkenness of heart. — B yron. 

34. l\[y success or otherwise will he conmiunicated to nui by 
post this evening. 

35. I really believe that excejit to doctors and clergymen, 
and the very Imv intimate friends wlio Iiave seen me frequently, 
even iny state ot extremity lias been doiibted.'~~-MLSS Mttford, 

36. In his translation of the Iliad, Pojie has. sometimes given 
ns a picture of a very different kind tliaii what Homer intended, 

37. Breaking a eoiistitution by tlie veiy same errors, that so 
many liaise been broken, before. — 'S wift. 

38. The trees have cast their leaves a month ago. 

39. I will not let thee go, except thou bless me . — Gctu xxxii, 

40. He not only gave them his advice, but a. good deal of 
pecuniary help besides. 

41. It is contrary both to justice and common -sense to do 
such a thing as that. 

42. This building is both superior in size and more suitable 
in design than any other towm-hall that I liave seen. 

43. Hd one ever wmrked more regularly or so carefully as he. 

44. We decidedly prefer reading the Bwiss Family EoUnmn 
at this moment than the rather characterless Masterman Ready, 
— Miss Yonge. 

45. The modern Germans are fond of metaphysics like the 
ancient Athenians were. 

46. But scarce were they hidden away, I declare, 

Than the giant came in with a curious air.— T om Hood. 

47. I am not tliat fond of my books that I like to stay in 
tlie house reading theiii all the ai’ternoon. 

48. I consider him to be very clever, and that he will do 
great credit to his teachers. 

49. If any such rash project were attempted and that any 
serious trouble came of it, the fault would be yours, not mine. 

50. I pass over this subject in silence, because it does not 



Oti, Uie man as came here yesterclar mait away to-day. 

54. That operation was first j^erformed on rablfits; it is now 
peribrmed with success on the liitman family, 

55. It is interesting to observe the various substitutes for 
|>apei‘ Ijefin-e its invention, 

56. The virtuous and the vile, the learned and ignorant the 
tanperato and debauched, all give and return the jest-^BEOwN’s 
(JuiraeteniiHcs, 

07. How sIiouM I look to have any part of inv desire herein 

satisfied, unless be careful to satisfy the like desire which 

IS in other men ? — Hooker. 

08. Air, when carefully tested, is found to contain someth in^ 
else tlian nitrogen and oxygen. — G eikie. 

misreading of a person’s character is an error rather 
difiicult to be avoided, . 

60. Hci is as liijely to make a good living for himself as his 
orothois have done. 

61. Driving down the street, his horse ran off, and he was 

thrown out. !>...<«> 

62. There have been three famous talkers in Great Britain 
either of whom would illustrate what I say about dogmatists 
well enough lor my iiurpose.— Holmes. 
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reacluiig Paris from Kew York by kna.— JFeel'hL p. 92, 
Yolxll, 1898. , 

68. It alio 'work of Al)])e Dubois) records tlie iiiipressions of 
an acut(-, nnd a patient observer of the actual life of tlie liinJiis. 

JFeehhj, p. 92, Feb. 11, 1898. 

09. The predicate of a sentence always is or contains a verlx 

70. Few' of his friends except myseif knew” of liis ]:>eiiig in 
tlie kingdom. 

71. ^ The ]>u]dic and private good are so far from being 
inconsistent that they promote one aiiother. 

72. Men and •women who have no objeet or aim tliaii amuse- 
nient.--™-.Da?72/ Telegraph, p. 8, Feb. 16, 1898. 

73. Tliough these nine w'arsbips were built iii- different 
dockyards, the design of the whole nine is ilie same, wdth slight 
differences in points of detail . — Daily Tdegrwpli, r>. 9, Fel’>. 
16, 1898. 

/4. Bounteous harvests ‘in the Puiijaub and in the 'wheat 
lands of the River Plate are expected to furnish snp]dies from 
the Soutliern Hemispliere to the extent of about 5,000,000 
quarters, QXQ>.~Baihj TelegnqyJi, Ajuil 29, 1898. 

75. Mr. Giadstoiie was able to sit for a sliort wlule in an 
easy chair on the small, lawn by tlie side of the house, which is 
charmingly sheltered by quite a small pine-ibrest . — Daily Td,, 
March 22, 1898. 

76. I shall leave this house at once without you put it in 
proper repair. 

77. You will have to get that lesson by heart like I "did. 

78. He preferred to take a sweep-crossing than beg his bread 
from door to door. 

79. I am anxious for tlie time when he will talk as much 
nonsense to me as I liave to him. — W. S. Landor. 

80. From this coalition, and not from the spirit of its owm 
laws and institulions, he attribiited the harsh and ungenerous 
treatment of our fallen enemy, Kai)oleon Buonaparte. — Mks, 
Fletcher. 

81. The position of the Cabinet is exceedingly difficult be- 
tw'een tlie danger of foreign and civil war, either of which inky 
be precipitated by a simple error. — Telegram from Madrid, 
April 14, 1898. 

82. The image and name of Goethe occiu’s to us at once 
•when we tiy to evoke the man of most perfect brain who ever 
existed. — 'Fortnightly Review, p. 766, -May 1898* 
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83. The condition of Kr. Gladstone, who is without pain, is 
not ipiite so favourable. — Daily Telegraph, April 21, 1898. 

84. By Biat time he will have come in contact with some of 
the most gifted genius of the earth. — Gassellh Family Magazine, 
p. 158. 

85. Here is a sj^ecimen from Hamlet which illustrates the 

uiunethodical character conversation wdll assume when a prin- 
cipal iiiteiiocutor is pursuing a private train of thought with 
intense eagerness. — Abbott Seeley, English Lessons for 

English Headers, p, 231. 

86. The whole question is accordingly remitted to a com- 
mittee, the composition of which has already been announced 
in our columns, who will consider and report upon with all 
convenient speed the proposals of tlie Government of India. — 
Times, May 3, 1898. 

Section 3. — Sentence and Paeagraph. 

12. Unity of Sentence. — A sentence should express 
one main fact at a time, and not more than one. This is 
called the Unity of a sentence. The sentence as a whole 
may, it is true, consist of several clauses or smaller 
sentences ; but if it does, the clauses must be so closely 
connected in sense, as to leave the impression that one 
main fact has been stated, and not more than one. Such 
a sentence as the following is devoid of unity, because 
here two perfectly distinct statements are muddled 
together as if they were one : — 

He invaded France, but Philip wisely declined a pitched 
battle, and having exhausted his money and loaded 
himself with debt, Edward returned the next year to 
England. — E axsome, Bhort Hist. Eng., p. 48, ed. 1897. 

This sentence should be broken up into two, a separate 
sentence being given for each separate statement : — 

Edward invaded France, Imt Philip wisely declined a pitched 
battle. Having exhausted his money and loaded himself 
with debt, Edward returned the next year to England. 

To take one more example : — > 

The battles are adequately illustrated, and we have seen no 
better boy’s, book of late than Helmet and Bpear. — 
Bpectator, p. 505, April 6, 1901, 


M: 
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There is little or no connection bet^reen the two 
statements made in the above sentence, which should be 
divided into two sentences by striking out the conjimctiun 
and and placing a full stop between them. 

2^ote . — Since a sentence is commenced with a capital letter to 
show tliat it stands apart troiu any preceding sentence, it oiiglit 
not as a rule to be commenced wdtli the conjunction A^icL The 
X)ra.ciice of commencing a sentence with And is, however, very 
common among beginners. Its use in such a position should ]>e 
not merely condemned, but prohibited. This is the best way of 
X:)utting an end to a x^raciice which is liable to so much abuse. 


13. Unity of Paragraph.— A x:>uragraph is a group of 
sentences.^ An essay is a group of |)aragraphs concerning 
a given subject. On what princix>le, then, is the division 
into imragraxjhs to be made ? On the X3rinciple of Unity. 
A paragrax)h should be a separate whole; i.e. it must 
deal with one main division of the essay at a time, just 
as a sentence must make one main statement at a time. 
The subject or main x)oint of a paragraph, on which its 
unity depends, is called the theme. This is generally 
expressed in a sentence of its own at the conimeiicenient 
of the paragraph. All other sentences included in the 
same paragraph should have some direct bearing on 
the theme, and this by way of comment, exx^lanation, 
enlargement, illustration, or contrast. We give one 
example : — 

Of Pail I shall say nothing. It would he real imj^ertinence 
in one, who spent only three days in it, to describe a city 
which is knovui to all Europe ; which is a permanent 
English colony, and boasts of one, sometimes two packs of 
English foxhounds. But this I may he allowed to say. 
Of all delectable sx>ots that I have yet seen, Pau is the 
most delectal)le. Of all the landscapes which I have 
yet beheld, that from the Place, lioyale is for variety, 
ricliness, and grandeur the most glorious ; at least as I saw 
it for the first time. — Kingsley, Prose Idylls^ v. p. 182. 


^ A imragrapb is irsually a yroup of sentences ; but sometimes, for 
piirx^oses of exposition, one very important or leading statement is placed 
in a paragraph by itself. 
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Ol'iserve tliat every sentence in tlie above i)amgraph lias 
some bt-ariug ii]>oh tlm first sentences and that the -first sentence 
exjfresses tlie theme. In describing his tour, the author 
disclaims any intention of dwelling ujion the beaitties of Pan : 

U1 Pan I shall say nothing.” In the remaining sentences he 
gives Isis reasons for this decision, and makes one or two passing 
comments before bringing the paragraph to a close. 

\Te now give an exampde of a paragraph which contains 
a flagrant breach of the rule of Unity : — 

The Eotjal Tour in A'listmlia, 

The great event of the month in the Colonies has been 
tlie opening of the Australasian Parliament by the 
Duke and Duchess ot Cornwall. The Poyal progress 
in Australia has been one long trinniplial proceskon. 
Colony lias vied with colony as to which could make 
the most overwhelming manifestation of their loyalty 
and enthusiasm. So far every thiiiff has srone without n. 
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The unity of tli6 sentence is not marred hj tlie brief 
reinarlc here made in brackets. In tbe following sentence, 
however, the length of the parenthesis creates an awkward 
break in the sense, and we feel that the unity of the 
sentence has been violated : — 

Failing as lie does to recognise the obligation to speak the 
tnitli imposed by any of oiu* solemn alfirmations (you 
cannot make him put his hand on ills sonts head, and 
declare that the youth may die, if tbe witness speaks 
the truth, — which is about the only way to save him 
iroin lying), and conscious that whatever course he may 
adu]it, he will not lose the respect of his fellows, the 
mind of the (Hindoo) witness is almost in an equili- 
brium, till the weight of his interest thrown into the 
scale decides the matter. — Currie, Behind the Surface, 
pp. 165, 166. 

This sentence might be broken up into two,^ iii tfe 
following way : — ] 

Failing as he does to recognise the obligation to .speak the 
truth imposed by any of our solemn atErmations, and 
conscious that whatever course he may adopt, he will 
not lose tlie respect of his fellows, the miiid of the 
witness is almost in an equilibrium, till the weight of 
his interest thrown into the scale decides the matter. 
The only way to save him from lying would be lO' make 
liim put his hand on his son^s head, and declare tHaiTthe 
youtli may die, if the witness speaks not the truth ; l>ut 
this you are not allowed to do. 

16 . Length of Sentence. — No absolute rule can be laid 
down as to the length, of a sentence. We may, however, 
safely advise the beginner to abstain from making very 
long sentences. When sentences are spun out to a great 
length, there is always a risk of the construction 
becoming confused or the sense obscured. Nothing in the 
way of clearness or force is gained, but much is lost in 
such a prolonged sentence as the following : — 

There are girls, however, on whom the education and in- 
dependence of to-day are having a deeper effect, and 
whose intellectual qualities and sympathies, being largely 



aeveiopod, welcome tlie freedom they enjoTi-, not from 
the standpoint of amusement or pleasure, but from the 
prospect It opens up to them of a wider and deeper life 
in winch their mental powers may find an outlet, and 
who may probably lie more impatient of old-fashioned 
opinions and* restraints than, were girls of a former 
generation. — Fwt. Revim, p. 635 , Oct 1900 . 

_ It cannot be said that this sentence is deficient in nnitr 
smce the pirts are all well connected with one anollier iu seni! 
ihe fault of the sentence is that it is long and straggling, that 
tiic construction is rather inrolved, and that the attention of 
the reader is somewhat wearied before it is fiiiLshed. Host 
readers, we think, would prefer to see it broken up into three 
sentences as follows : — 

There are girls, liowever, on whom the education and in- 
clependence of to-day are having a deej^er effect The 
intellectual qualities and sympathies of such girls, beinn* 
largely developed, welcome the freedom tliey enjoy, emd 
this not from the standpoint of amusement or pleasure 
but from the prospect it opens up to them of a wider 
and deeper life, in which their mental pov'ers may find 
an outlet Girls so influenced may probably be "more 
imjaatient of old-fashioned oinnions and restraints than 
were those of a .former generation. 

Observe that we have detached the second sentence from the 
previous one by substituting of such girls for and whose ; and to 
pve It more point we have inserted the words and this. In the 
ia^t sentence we have written girls so influenced for aoid who; 
in the original sentence this Belative is separated from its ante- 
cedent ‘‘girls'" by no fewer than fifW -.■niTJr* .xxrnvrla 


together in a single sentence, is a fault in the opposite 
direction. One extreme should be avoided as much as 


^ JU-lUO-li. 

the other : — 

( 1 ) Northumberland"s triumph seemed to be complete. The ■ 
heir to the throne was, a Protestant, and his own soyf's 
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(ii) Ilvde's partf opposed tlie Remonstrarice. It was carried 
!)V a small luajoiitj of eleven. It tlicn printed 

The periods in (1) and (2) can he easily put together, so as 
in each case to make a single sentence of vetj' moderate length : 

,'l) Xorthniuljerhmd’s triiunpli seemed to he complete, since 
the heir to the throne was a fProtestant and liis own 

(i!' The Remonstrance was opposed by Hyde's party, but 
carried by a small majority of eleven, and then printed 
and published. 

On the Other hand, the little periods quoted below 
cannot be combined into a complex or compound sentence, 
and no attempt should be made to do so : — 

Witli the dv^ad there is no rivahy. In the dead there is no 
change. Plato is never sullen. Cervantes is never 
petulant. Demosthenes never comes unseasonably. 
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Exercise on Section 3. 

Beiorite the foUoioing extracts in such a wai/ as to remov, 
the i-whfhn of miitij iff it exists) or reduce the length of ih 
sentence : — , - j 

1. Welbeck Abbey, the seat of the Duke of Portland, yas 

Mfiaou^lv dainagal on Tliursdaj niglit br a fire wbidi broke out 
m ilie Oxford wing, from wliicli the Marquis of Titch field, the 
heir, and Ids sister and Ijrotlier %vere rescued. — jDa-i'h Tdeanivh 
p. 8, Oct, 6, 3900. i 3 

2. "1"^ omen are seeking for means to escape the mission that 
jiatiire lias cast on them, and they will probaLly continue so to 
struggle, while they will not realise how ineffably feeble they 
are in the fight, and until they are vanquished, we may possibly 
see even more wonderful developments than an v we "have ye"t 
witnessecl~~i?^or^. Revieic, p. 636, Oct. 1900, 

^ 3. What is still worse, tliere is throughout the whole of this 
biography a dark uncharitable cast, by which the most un- 
lavourable construction is put upon almost every circumstance 
m the character and conduct of my illustrious friend, who T 


lamily to straits, he obtained through the good offices of Lord 
Houghton a post iu the Biitish Museum, which he held for 


twenty years, until his second marriage made him a rich man, 
when he bought an estate in Sussex, and settled down as a country 
gentleman, afterwards migrating to Hastings, and finally to 
Lymington— p. 845, Deo. 8, 1900. 

5. A very widespread e.xpression of sympathy has been 
obtained for the broad general principle, that the names of all 
our dead^ should he permanently preservetl in an appropriate 
building in ^London, whether they were British born or whether 
they came from the colonies, 'whose assistance in this c^imnaivn 
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wronged— Mr. Balfour lias candidly acknowledged tlni fact — Inn 
eloquent and earnest speeches do liim infinite credit tlie 
Government lias been silent and has done nothing.— -"i'orf.. EevieiOj 

2S5, Fek 1001. 

7. Witlioiit d^Yelling upon a most unlucky appointmentj 
l»elieved to be. the result of a crooked intrigue, for \Yhich he 
must 1)6 held in part responsible — an avowed^ abetter ot the 
‘‘ Plan of Campaign — a swindling conspiracy of the basest sort 
—is not exactly a personage to place in high otlice-— he lias 
deeply ofleiided thousands of the best men in Ireland. Ihd,^ 
p. 2()*4j Fob, 1001. 

8. The Queen null Avith her own gracious hands lay the 
foundation-stone of the new buildings, which, under the name 
of the “ Victoria and Albert Museum,” and together wdth the 

Science College,” to be simultaneously constructed, are destined 
to complete the magnificent idea which the Prince Consort 
clierislied in estaldishing at South Kensington the centre of the 
artistic life of the kingdom. — Daily Telegraph, p. 8, May 17, 

9. Mr. Treves follows all the movements and activities of 
the hospital in his little book, which Messrs. Cassell and Go. 
have produced in a^imirable taste as to paper, binding, and 

IlmG p. 11, Kov. 1, 190a 

10. General Biiller was brought into telegraphic communi- 
cation with Lord Eoherts, who has returned to Pretoria, on 
Satuixlay afternoon, at which time he was advancing against 
tlie enemy’s position at Spitz Kop. — Ibid., p. B, Sept. 12, 1900. 

IL Arclilushop Tillotson died in this year. He w^as ex- 
ceedingly beloved both by King lYilliam and Queen Mary, wdio 
nominated Hr. Teioiison, Bislioi> of Lincoln, to succeed him. — 
BnaxET, 

12. In this uneasy state both of his public and private life, 
Cicero was oppressed by a new and cruel affliction, the death 
of his beloved daughter, TuUia; wdiich happened after her 
divorce from Dolahella, whose manners and humours were 
entirely disagreeable to her. — Middleton, Life of Cicero, 

13/ Their march . was through an uncultivated country, 
whose savage inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches 
than a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh w^is rank and unsavoury 
by reason of their continual feeding upon sea-flslj. — P lutaech, 

' 14. At length the sun approaching melts the snow, sets # 
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longing men at liberty, and affords item means and time to 
make provismn against the next return of cold. It breaks the 
icy mttem oi the mam, where vast sea-monstens pierce through 
oatmg islands, with arms which can -ndthstand the crrstnl 
rock ; whilst othera, who of themselves seem great as islands, 
MO hv their bulk alone armed against all hut man, whoso 
bupenority over creatures of such stupendous size and force 
should make mm mindful of his privilege of reason, and force 
iim humbly to adore the great composer of these wondrous 
Irames, and the author of his own superior wisdom. — S hxVPI'bs- 
BtTEY. 


CHAPTEE III.— PUNCTUATION, CAPITALS 
SYLLABIC DIVISION, UNDERLINING.! ’ 

.Section 1.— Punctuation: how to use the 
VARIOUS Marks or Stops. 

18 . Necessity of Stops in Written Composition. 

Punctuation or the use of stops divides one sentence 
trom another, sentence, or one part of a sentence from 
another part. Its object is to make what is written or 
printed more readily intelligible to the reader j and it 
does this i^artly by showing the reader when and where 
he is to make a pause (an actual pause, if he is reading 
aloud,— a mental one, if he is reading to himself), and 
partly by helping him to see how the different parts of a 
sentence are related to one another by grammatical con- 
struction. In fact, punctuation is an attempt to indicate 
in wTitmg the stops or pauses that we should make in 
talking. Punctuation therefore is an imporfcint element 
m written as distinct from oral composition. In the 
byndicate’s report on the Cambridge Locals for 1900 , the 

Panctnation is a difficult subject to a beginner. 
Unfortunately it is very important in written composition. As tins 
chapter is long and r-ither difficult, wo recommend that it be taken up by 

Commit;. then §§ 22-24 on tto Ml 

Stop, tlie Colon, and the Semicolon ; then §§ 25«S3 on the remainincr 

SpunetoCS™ b^omSd.’’® 
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examiner makes the following comment respecting the 
^Munior” paper on Composition: ^^The lack of punctua- 
tion caused loss of marks in many instances (p. xxii,). 

Much confusion may be caused by using wrong stops, 
or by putting stops in wrong places, or by leaving them 
out where they are wanted To take the following 

'V Cpample 

BIr. A. was standing near the house where we lived was not 
a desirable place of residence. 

This will bear two meanings according to the punctua- 
tion that we give to it : — 

(1) Mr. A. was standing near the house. Where we lived 

was not a desirable of residence, 

(2) Mr. A. was standing near. The house where we lived 

was not a desirable place of residence. 

In talking, i,e, in oral composition, the speaker, to 
express the first sentence, would drop his voice at the 
word house, and make a pause before uttering the word 
wliere. ^ To express the second sentence, he would drop 
his voice at the word near, and make a pause before 
uttering the words The home. Punctuatien, then, is a 
system of marks, by which a writer endeavours to sho%v 
to the eye of the reader what, if he were speaking instead 
of writing, he would express by his voice, 

19. System of Marks or Stops.— The following are the 
principal marks or stops used in the English system of 
punctuation : — 

Comma 

Full Stop or Period 


, j Dash . 

: I Brackets 
; ! Hyphen 
? Diaaresis 
Asterisk 

1 i Omission mark 
Comma, 

•This is the shortest and mos 
narks or stops employed in 1 


Colon , 

Semicolon . 

Note of Interrogation 
Quotation marks . 
Note of Exclamation 
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position. As a general rule, a comma should be inserted, 
unenever a shijM pause is to be made in reading. But in 
the -iise^of commas there is much diversity of practice, 
and It} IS difficult to lay down precise rules. ’What is 
called » close puiietuation consists in the frequent use of 
commas, which some writers and printers cany to a fault, 
liie sparing use of commas is called “open xnuictuation.'’ 
it IS better to err on the side of this extreme than on 
that 01 the other. As an example of the excessive use of 
commas we quote the following : — 

There are girls, Iiowever, on whom the education, and 
xndependence, of to-day, is having a deeper effect, and 
vhosc intellectual qualities, and sympatlues, being 
largely developed, welcome the freedom they enjoy, 
not from the standpoint of amusement, or pleakire, but 
irom the prospect it opens up to tliem of a wider, and 
deeper life, in which their mental powers may lind an 
outlet . — Fortnightly Eevieiv, p. 635, Oct. 1900," 

The superabundance of commas here used is a hindrance 
rather than an aid to the reading and understanding of 
the text; it thus defeats, one of the main objects for 
ivhich stops are^ used at all. The punctuation of the 
above passage might well be reduced by one-half, — seven 
commas being used instead of fourteen. 

There are girls however, on whom the education and inde- 
pendence oi to-day is (are ?) having a deeper effect, and 
whose intellectual qualities and sympathies, being largely 
developed, -welcome the freedom they enjoy, not from the 
standpoint of amusement or pleasure, but from the pro- 
spect it opens up to them of a wdder and deeper life, in 
which their mental pow'ers may find an outlet. 

As an example of the too sparing use of commas wm 
quote the following sentence, in which, though it consists 
of no fe-^ver than six clauses, not a single comma occurs : 

ihe man who allow’S public affairs to be carried on in a 
way he dislikes because he is too indifferent or too 
iiidoleiit^ to vote for a Deputy who will see that they 
are carried on differently is not the. man to make a ^ 
revoliition.™->^p^da^o?', p. 43, Jam 12, 1901. 
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There is obviously a pause in the sense after the word 
(U dikes and after the word differently : any one who read 
out the sentence without making these two pauses w^oiild 
be considered a bad reader. We might therefore rewrite 
the sentence as follows, inserting two commas where at 
present there are none 

The man who allow’s public affairs to be carried on in a way 
he dislikes, he^iaiise he is too indifferent or too indolent 
to vole for a Deputy who will see that they are carried 
on differently, is not the man to make a revolution. 

21. Uses of Commas. — We wdll now attempt to show 
how commas (according to what -we believe to be the 
generally received practice) should be used in the com- 
position of (1) Simple, (2) Compound, (3) Complex 
sentences. , 

, (1) Simple sentences: the chief positions of commas 

(a) Betw^een nouns or pronouns in apposition ; — 

Alexander, the king of Macedon, conquered Persia. 

My cousin, William, has gone out to sea. 

(h) Between two or more words of the same part of 
speech, not connected by the conjunction and If the last 
two words in a series are connected by and, a comma 
must still be used before and : — 

A chill, heavy sound was heard outside. (Adjectwes,) 

Greece, Italy, and Sx>ain. are peninsulas of Europe. (A^omis,) 

He lived soberly, prudently, and industriously. (Adrerh,) 
Steam propels, elevates, saws, prints, threshes, etc. (Verbs,) 

Similarly a comma is placed between repeated words 
and phrases : — 

Hark, hark, the lark at heaven’s gate sings. 

Never again, never again, shall such a thing happen. 

(c) After the Nominative of Address 

Friends, Eomans, countrymen, lend me your ears. 

If the Nom. of Address comes in the middle of the 
sentence, a comma must be also placed before it : — 

I saw it, my friends, I saw it with my own eyes. 
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(d) Absolute constructions, are marked off from tl;e 
rest of the seiiteiice bj commas : — 

^ omtnahve absoinft ’, — The mn having set, we a.ll went Iioino. 

Impcrwml ahscdnU — Supposing this to be true, you are guilty. 

iMperahi'e tihsolitte ,- — We have gone, say, ten miles. 

Infinifii'c am, to tell you the truth, thorouglilv 

aissatistie«,L 

(e) Before and after %vords interpolated in the middle 
of a quotation : — 

he, and do not come Ijack."' 

‘Miivat- is truth,” says a Latin proverb, *\and it will pian^ail” 

('/) Af ter an adverbial phrase at the beginning of a 
sentence ^ o o 

In fact, his poetry is no better than prose, 

A' ate. Here, however, the use of a coiniua is optional, 
ihe jjaiise produced hy the comma that is placed after “fact,” 
arrests the reader's attention rikL thereby throws a little more 
emphasis on the sentence that follows. 

(r?) To separate words or phrases that go together in 
pairs from other words or phrases similarly related ;-»• 

By niglit or by day, at home or abroad^ asleep or awake, he 
is pursued with remorse. ^ 

We sliail be wise to assume that ship for ship, gun for gun, 
and man loi* man, we are no more than equal to our 
neigh l)ours for figliting power. — Em/pire Ileview. v 5;2 
Feb. 1901. ’ 1 > 

(h) Before and after a participial or adjectival phrase, 
provided that the said phrase has a force equivalent to 
that of a subordinate clause, and is not used in a merely 
qualifying sense : — 

Caesar, a ving defeated the Gauls, led his forces into Britain. 

Some persons would not use commas in such a sentence 
as the above, ’^t seems more appropriate,., however, to put 
them in, since they would certainly be needed if we substi- 
tuted a subordinate clause for the participial phrase : - 

Caesar, after he had defeated the Gauls, led his forces into 
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Xotc \ — When a participle is used in a merely rpialifyiiig 
sense, it should not be separated from its noun by a cmunia any 
more than an adjective should be : — 

A mail eouvinced against Ills will is of the same opinion still 
(i) Explanatory phrases are separated by comnias : — 
The field was obloiigy GO yards in length, 40 in breadth, 

(/) Parenthetical clauses can be marked off by 

He was not aware, it would seem, how wrong his accounts wove, 
Xotv. — Tliere are other wavs, as will l^e shown below, liy 
wliich ])areiitheses can be marked off. But for short parentheses 
such as the above, a comma at either end is suthcient. 

(k) To introduce words used by a speaker. The 
sentence so quoted must begin with a capital : — 

What I say unto you I say unto all, ■\Matcli . — Xeiv Test 
People are asking the question, What is to be done with the 
army? — Spectator ,, p, 1*7, elan. 5, 1901, 

Xofe , — The comma is frequently thus used when the (piota- 
tion is short. For longer quotations the colon fV)llowefl by a 
ilasli. and quotation-marks is more freqinmtly used. See § 23 (2). 

(l) To mark the omission or save the repetition of a 
verb ; here, however, the use of a comma is optional : — 

Hy regiment is bound for India ; yours, for Gilnaltar. 

{m) Wlieii two prepositions are used with a single 
noun, a comma should be placed after both of them : — 

He is in the same gmde with, but junior to, me in service. 

(2) Ckmjmmid seiiiences , — The chief rules are the 
following : — 

{a) If the co-ordinate clauses are connected by and^ 
and if the verb of each clause has a separate Subject of its 
own, the separation of clauses is marked by a comma : — 
His vanity is greater than his ignorance, and wliat lie lacks 
in knowledge is sup^died by impudence^ 

Xofe, — No^ comma should be used, if the Yerl)s of the con- 
nected clauses have only one subject betw’een lliein : — 

I }iiade haste and caught him. 

He took up a stone and threw it at the mad dog. 
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(!>) If the co-ordinate clauses are connected bv sonic 
conjunction other than and, and if the separation" of the 
clauses is not intended to be strongly marked, oi- if the 
toibs in both clauses have tlie same subject, a comma is 
suihcient (see § 24 (3), Mie) 

lligu vagos do not iiecesstriij- increase the cost of jn'oclnctimi, 
Imt often lower it by increasing the labourer’s jiower. 

(c) If there is no conjunction whatever for connecting 
the co-ordinate clauses, each clause must be separated bv 
a comma at least, and (if the writer desires to empliasise 
each clause in succession) by a semicolon : sec § 24 (]). 

Steaui pi-ojiels, elevates, lowers, ptinips, drains,' pulls, elc. 
(Here a (loimna is evidently suiOcient, since tliere is tlie 
same Snlyect to all the verlis.) 

^ (3) Com^dex sentences,— The chief rules are the follow- 

ing 

(a) A Houix-clanse should not be separated by a comma 
irom. the word to which it stands in grammatical relation 
as equivalent to a noun : — 

(1) TImi the art of teaching is difficult is allowed by all. 

It is allowed by all that the art of teacliing is'diincult. 

Here the^use of a comma would evidently be vToiig, since the 
noim-clause indicated by italics is the subject of the verb “ is.” 

(2) Ko one knows ir/ie??. he will come. 

Here too it would evidently be wrong to use a comma, since 
tiie noun-clause indicated by italics is the Object of the verb 
knows.” 

(3) His pardon depends upon whether he will confess his fault 

or not. 

Here too a comma would be wrong, since the iioiiii-clause is 
the object of the preposition “xqjon.” 

(4) He made a promise that he would worJc hard next term. 

Here the nonn-clanse is in apjiosition with ^dromm. Ko 

comma is used in such cases* 

Blit when t^vo or more noun-clauses stand in the same 
1 elation to the same word, they should be separated hy 
commas :-r- ^ 
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No one knows %b^ken> he will mne, or lelutlier lio will come at 
all, or vihether he is even alive, 

(h) An AdjectiTe-clause, unless it is either long, is not 
scpiirnted from its lioun by a comma : — 

The man im saw f/esterda^ bas come again to-da}f. 

The man, who rejects careftiUy before aeting, is more likely to 
be successful than one, who thoughtlessly takes a lecq^ in 
the dark 

Xvtc . — Relative clauses that are not restrictive, Init are 
merely contiiiuative, must always be marked off by commas : — 

By nine oklock in the evening we reached Yoiui, which 
(--and tins) is a fine old historical towin 

(c) An Adverb-clause is separated by a comma from 
the clause, to which it is subordinate : — 

He will succeed, because he ivorks luird, 

I will gladly do this, if I am allowed. 

The comma, however, can be omitted, if the adverb- 
clause is either very short or is expressed ellipticaliy : — 
He likes you better than me. 

Send me word before you stetrt. 

Exercise on § 20. (To be done orally and at sightd) 

(a) Insert commas^ where they are needed, in. the following ; 
hit amid puiiuig in any comma unnecessarily :■ — 

L The triple alliance consists of Geianany Austria and Italy. 

2. A dog barking at nothing is a nuisance. 

3. The roof of the house having caught fire the inmates tied 
and remained outside until the fire was put out. 

4. i^Iy son so far from being blamed for his conduct was com- 
mended and even rewarded. 

5. Towns villages and hamlets were all alike attacked with 
the epidemic of cholera. 

6. I shall he Imjjpy to make the attempt that you advise if 
I am permitted, 

^ To the Teucim \ — We advise the teacher not to waste the time of the 
class hi having these examples written out. The class can show more 
readil}'" by word of month than by the slow process of wanting where the 
comma or commas ought to be in each sentence. 
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evt-Iin»?“ «■«'«'« from 

cv ' wug i/-' “»*i‘ght the sa!«e gi-ief never leaves liim. 

b. Atiiens the eye of Greece mother of arts and scioncei 

met this luoruing when we had just left the house we 

met llie man that we had been looMi^ for. 

T, ■'? ^ «Pected he woitld that the house lie 

lioni lately piircliased \vas badly biult, 

,, yas the cause of so much grief to him or whv 

10 gnet lasted so long was never known, to any of us 

12 I hope my friend that you will come and spend at, least 
a week \nth us, ' i -i 

grown so old and infirm that Jie srieiids 
”1? - sleq.ing talcing his food or sitting in an 

Gels j'- •^Cuiiir* ■■ 

e-wiiple^ “ule-ss you set the 

lo. Example as the proverb saj's is the sincerest form of 

precept. 

16 To tell you the plain truth I should he glad to retire 
fiom husmess altogetlier considering that I am now past sixty 
years ot age and have a son to succeed me. ’ 

17. And Reuben aid unto them do the lad no hawu. 
upon ft sleeping in the grass will bite if any one treials 

19. The prisoner having been convicted of the crime of 
ivhich he was accused must make up his mind to suffer 'the 
penalty. ■ ^ 

^ 20. dbe building is a noble structure of red brick and coin- 
pnses a reading-room a library a •writing-room and a room for 
reireshments. 

^21. It is quite true that ibis fine ' building was erected bv 

^ of trouble to 

collect the money and tlie building continued to be in debt for 
several years. 

22. This might have been all very well hail George III 

23. Ha,d he been able to direct affairs himself all might We 
been well but before the year was out he was prostrated with 
sickness and forced to retire from public life. 

iyrease having been proposed in the previous 
year the mmd of the public was not taken by surprise 
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25. Maid of Athens ere we part 

Give 0 give me back my heart* — B yron. 

26. M^y son is in preparation for the army ; yours for the 

navy. ^ ^ 

2T. Three poets in three different ages horn 

Greece Italy and England did adorn. — Deyben. 

28. Hope spiipgs eternal in -the human breast ; 

!Man ne*ver is but- alway.s to be blest. 

29. The last years of George III, were years of peace Imt not 
of rejoicing. 

30. To have isolated if only for a day or two the head of 
the ariiiV' in ^joiith Africa would have delighted the Iieai'ts of 
tlic eiiemy. 

(4) Ikmom redundancies or snpphf dfpckadcs of commas in 
the following sentences, if you see reason : — 

1. After a brief rest Nelson was called upon to most the 
threatened invasion of England, by tlie iiulilias of Buonaparte. 
— Xelson^ by S. L. Brome, p. 267, 1891. 

2. Until some dehnite plan has been decided on all otBcial 
]>res.sare should cease , — Pioneer Mail, jx 9, May 11, 1900. 

3. We needed a man whom the public trusted, who was ex- 
perienced in war, and above all, fear of poi^ular clamour. — 
Meview of Mevieivs, p. 352, April 1900. 

4. His father, being denounced by the populace, the tainily 
lied to Lyons. — Literature, p. 47, July 21, 1900, 

5. The lake- was at least two miles broad six miles long 'well 
woaied all round. 

0. Sir L. R, who was, in command at Dover previously to 
his proceeding to Soiitii Africa is to take up an appointment at 
the War Oifice on his return . — Daihj Tdegraph, p. 9, Sep)t, 12, 
1900. 

7. When the rih-ratf foreigners, who ha^'e been looting in 
tlic Transvaal, stream over the border into Portuguese territory 
the Portuguese will have plenty of work for their police to do. 
-—Ibid,, p. 7, Sept. 19, 1900. 

8. So far as wounds are concerned the results .of this war 
have not borne out the forecast made of the long range of these 
guns . — Fortnightly Peview, p. 493, Sept. 1900. 

9. Several officers ranking with, but junior in service to Sir 

li Biiller may be passed over in silence. — Ibid., p. 624, Oct. 
1900. . ■ , 
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-41'*" tliat this village •vras a Saxon settlonic-.iit 

:iig . loned U not establislied by certain facts. — JI r-j. Ja('k- 
innals of Ealimi, IX 1-2. -'ack 

• In these days some, person.? wiE generally be found re.ady 
!> ain axyaj' actions, and passions, of a questionable oliar- 
— lyHnnjhthj He.tnew, p. 632, Oct 1900. 

. TIio intero.st wliicb be threw over the fete of the Itali.an 
'.nd tJie l.ieix.ie efforts of the last of its tribunes m;a-ke<i 
at to be a givat writer.— Ge.uuii, Viet Lit., p. 64. 

. t he diliereut sections of the p.nty desire to obtain 
er to aavance their several ideas, interests and hopes.— 
luMy Review, p. 803, Nov. 1.900. 

The sky wn.s covered with inky clonds, and the ground 
1 the sound of our footstep.? as we crossed 
b- Magasine, p. 177, Aug. 1900. 

; interests bound up in hers, are anchors 
nly swing a certain distance.— jPorbubAtfo 


being damp, de 
the yard . — Blm 

15. TIio lit 
from which she 
Revieio, p. 632, Oct. 1900. 

16. A? long a.? they ej 
shook our heads over tin 
hax'o no feai- for the safety 

women, 'am 

girlb, \\itli wliom tins paper deals. — Ihid.^ p. 035. 

W? married Matilda, daughter of Malcolm 
t ^ and Margaret, the sister of Edgar Atheling.- 
Bajjsojie’s h'hort Eist Eng., p. 53. ° 

19. Mle tliis enthusiasm lasted the service done to civilisa- 
tion by the monks was immense — Ibid., p. 58. 

20. His claim was aUowed in 1231,, and' in 1238, Henn 
^ve him his sister Eleanor in marriage.— Hotter’s Short Hist. 

p. 100. 

21. With the sanction of the Pope, and of the SpanMi 
-mg, conspiracies were set on foot to assassinate EJizabetlL to 

Ining foreign troops into England and to make Mary tiiieen 

loid., p. 225. j i. • 

22. He ordered the seven bishops to be tried for piihEshing 
a talse, malicious and seditious libel. — nii., p. 303. 

_ 23. It was resolved that James IL, having broken the 
origmal contract between king and people, having ruled tvran- 
nioally, and haidng abdicated, the throne was vacant . — "ibid 

24, TL.e possession of Calais served to keep up yearnings for 
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conqiiestj and to riiisdixect tlie policy of the islaixd»iiioiiarcliy. — 
Goldwin Smith, UniU^ Kin^doiiiy voL L j>. 262. 

Full Stopi Coloi\ Semicolon, 

22. Full ^top (sometmies called a Period).-— -The full 
stop has three main uses 

(1) It indicates the close of a complete sentence. 
Simple, Compound, or Complex : the sentence that follows 
is alwaj's commenced with a capital. 

(2) It indicates an abbreviation, as A.D. for Anm 
Domini; i.e. for id est, “that is”; MS, for Mmmsmipi and 
MSS. for Mimmcripts ; ct for eonferj “compare”; ibid, 
for ihidem^ “ in the same place ” or “ ivitli the same 
author Bart, for Baronet ; The Hon. for The HonotiraUe; 
Eev. J. Thompson for “Eeverend John Thompson.” 

(3) It is placed at the close of Eoman numerals (up- 
right and expressed by letters). Thus we say, Charles I., 
Charles II. A full stop is also placed after xirabic figures 
(the figures that we use in writing on slate or paper), 
when these are not enclosed in brackets, and are made to 
number sections, paragraphs, etc. Observe, for example, 
how all the paragraphs . in this book have been numbered. 

Note, — If the last letter of a word is given, the stoj) is not 
always used ; as Br Jones, Mr Clarke, Messrs Scott and Sons. 

23, Colon. — Next to the full stop this is the strongest 
of all the dividing, marks. It is intermediate in strength 
between the full stop and the semicolon ; and may often 
be interchanged with either. It has, howevei', certain 
ixses peculiar to itself. 

(1) It introduces a statement which is intended to 
repeat, confirm, or slightly extend the drift of a previous 
statement, without taking the reader into entirely new 
ground : — 

Strive above all things, in- whatever station of life you may 
l)e, to keep good health : without good health there can 
be no happiness in life. 

{%) It introduces a quotation : the colon in this case 
is usually followed by a dash. 
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jf Jfajwleon’s greatness, ^-Len he says :— 

"P ® ®®™® of co-ordinate 
cldiibCh, ,dl bearing upon the same cardinal fact Fore 
too the colon is casually followed by a dash ■-_ 

Fou must now hear what I have to say about the uses of 
ion.— Wt sleep on iron; we tmverse the earth on' 

S Z ‘-’1 VloushZ 

i,.p,p-.’',.-/i '"■0 chop dorni 

.ice> -s,uh iron; wo pump water with iron; we bore 
ito inines witli iron ; wo print with iron -—in Ihrt 
here is scarcely anything that we can do without £ 
help of tins marvellous metal, 

oil ^ enumeration of particular obiects 

all dependent on the same ivord ;— oojetis, 

Send me llie following objects:— a penholder, a brush a 

IZfilTJt' “ “““ 

olon. It therefore separates sentences bv a division 
not ®o strong as that indicated by a colon, though stroncrcr 
than that indicated by a eoinma, ^ 

(1) A semicolon is used for separating co-ordinate 
clauses, when these are not joined together by conjunc- 
W, and when the writer desires that full atteltion 
shall be given to each statement in succession : 

To err is hmnan ; to forgive divine. — P ope. 
le t lings wliich are seen are temporal ; the things which 

®re not seen are eternal.— to Oorint/imns. 

Keadmg makes a full man ; speaking a ready man ; writiasr 
an exact man, — Bacon. ” 

We sleep on iron; %ve traverse tlie earth on iron; we 
navigate the sea on iron; we plough the fields with 
iron; we shoot with iron; w^e chop down trees with 
iron; we pump water with iron; we bore into mines 
with iron ; we print with irom 
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Pfonesty of purpose in worldly affairs lias many advantages 
over deceit. It is a safer way of dealing witli men ; it 
is an easier mode of dispatclung business ; it inspires 
men with greater confidence ; it acquires in the course 
of its progress more and more confidence in itself, wliile 
deceit becomes more and more dilMent of the success of 
its own operations. 

(2) A semicolon is used for separating co-ordinate 
clauses, ^vhen the parts of the co-ordinate clauses are 
themselves divided by commas. A semicolon is necessary 
in sue]] a ease, even thoitgli the subordinate clauses are 
combined by the conjunction ancL Here a semicolon is 
required, because the comma has been already used to 
indicate smaller divisions. 

Look down upon the willow and aspen copses, where over 
the heads of Inisy washerwomen the nightingale and the 
hippokis shake the copses with their song; and then 
toil upward to the gret’* forti'ess-tower on the grey lime- 
stoiie-knoll, and pass out of nature and her pure sun- 
shine into the bleak shadow of tlie unnatural jMiddle 
Age, into the region of dirt and darkness, cruelty and 
fear. — Kikgsley’s Prone IdifUs^ v. p. 200. 

(3) A semicolon is commonly used for separating co- 
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xaxgu y-ages do not necessarily, increase tlie 
uiirtiMu, l.ut otten lower it l..y inereasiii.^ f 
powers— p. 

“luiirwale”’"’!"' ®nfficient, since the st 

iUolJ ’t^ag(..s, does for both verbs, “increase” and “ 

(Jj 'Many proposals have laeen put forward for 
i.ie army kif, 1 iiaye not noticed ajiy propos 
a nay with the army altogether. — nitj, 

o’ f si'fficient. The imion of ch 

good Cuiiipomxd sentence, 

(3) Hoaren and earth shall pass away, hnt my , 
not pass away. But of that day and that ho, 
no nwii, no, not even the angels of heaven.— 

. *JOy. O.G, 

Observe the difference of punctuation. In vers, 

V i. On the othei 

\cr^ 36 li( IS the hist word of an cnlirclv new sen 
piceeded by a lull gtuji, because with veise 36 
eoiuidete eliange in the siilifect-nmtfor 


M'xcrme on g§ 22 - 24 , 

the proper stops (i-mlvdiiu, commas) m the fdhm 

* "■; i rs„:' 
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X We liastenecl on without uttering a word or daring to 
comiTi rad onto to each other our mutual apprehensions at midnight 
bv 'U'cat exertion we arrived at the sea-shore in that part of the 
imrbour called Golden Bust the billows were breaking against 
the beacli with a horrible noise covering tlie rocks and the strand 
%vith foam of a dazzling whiteness blended with sparks of fire bj’- 
these phosphoric gleams we distinguished notwithstanding the 
«Iarkness a number of fishing canoes drawn up high on the beach 

4. At the entrance of a wood a short distance from us we 
saw a fire round which a party of the inhabitants was assembled 
W’e re]iaired thither in order to rest ourselves till the morning 
w'hile wx". Tcere seated near this fire one of the bystanders related 
that late, in the afternoon lie had scam a vessel in the open sea 
dritam tow-ards the island by the current that the night laid 
hidden it from his view that tvro hours after sunset he had 
heard the firing of signal-guns of distress but that the surf tvas 
loo Idgh to enable them to launcli a boat to go off to her that 
a short lime after be perceived the glimmering of tlie watch 
liglits on board the vessel which he feared l>y its liaving a]> 
proachcfl so near the coast had steered betw'een the mainland 
and Vm little island of Amber and that if this were the case of 
which however he would not take upon himself to be certain 
tlie ship he thought was in very great danger 

5. Other inhabitants gave different opinions on the subject 
tliey continued to discuss it in the usual desultory manner of 
creoles Paul and I ohservecl ,a profound silence -we remained 
in this spot till break of but the wmather w’as too hazy to 
admit of our distinguishing any object at sea for ever^dhing was 
covered with a fog aU %ve could descry to seaward was a dark 
cloud -wliicli they told us tvas the Isle of Amber at the distance 
of a quarter of a league from the coast on this gloomy day we 
could only discern the point of land on which tve were standing 
and the peaks of some inland mountains which started out 
occasionally from the midst of the clouds that hung around 
tlieiiL — Extracts from Paul and Virginia. 

25. Note of Interrogation. — This is used after sentences 
w’-hich ask questions. It might therefore be called the 
question-mark. The sentence following must be com- 
menced w'ith a capital. (Observe, how^ever, that the 
question-mark must noi be used when the question is 
expressed in the Indirect form.) 



\\ liere wai? he l:)om ? Wlieii did he die f 
T ];.eg to kuiuhe 'srhere he ms bom, and wlieii he 

26. Quotation marks.— A pair of imeried commi 
the liegimiii]g of a quotation or of an interruple 
tion. Another pair of commas, not imeried, 
close. ■ If a quotation is introduced within a quo 
single comma is used at either end, an inverted or 
beginning, a non-inverted one at the close 

ihey^say to you?” incpiired the man. 

^'Iney ga^■6 me,"* he answered, ^hslrict orders, ^Tlia 
not to ]je opened under any circumstances wliati 

Great confusion and uncertainty mav arise 
quotation marks are omitted or not luit in the 
places : — 

The plaintiff said the witness was guilty of perjui 

This sentence as it stands makes very a'ood 
i>ut 31 quotation-marks have been u 
and if these are now^ supplied, 
changed ; — 

The jplaintiff,” said the witness, “ 

27. A Hote of Exclamation is 
sentences which are intended by t. 
emotion or a wish : — 

How are the mighty fallen, and tlic^ 


^ „ 7 . ^ ^ ' weapons of war perished I 

— 2 mmnel i. 27. 

May every blessing attend him ! 

0, what a fall was there, my count-rjunen 1— Shakbpkahe 

1 to say such a thing ! Kever ! 

Bacon far behind his age ! Bacon hir behind Sir Edward 
Ookel Bacon clinging to exploded abuses! Bacon 
withstanding the progress of iinprovernent ! Bacon 
struggling to push back the human mind ! The words 
seem strange. — Macaulay. 

28. An A postrophe (consisting of a comma placed 

^singapairofcoKoiias to mark 

t n eneJosed -sutlun the first, it is put within double quotation marks, 
mere is no narm m this method, umvirlftfl it. firt-ncio+o-.-i+itr 
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tlie body of a letter instead of below itj as ordinary 
coniinas are) is inserted to stow that some letter or letters 
have been left oiit . 

Tlie Iloii’bie (for MmouraMe) ; ’tis (for it is) ; (for 

fjihn ) ; don’t (for do not) ; shan’t (for shall noth ; tho’ 
(fi,>r though) ; an ox’s 1iea<i (for oxes liead ; and all other 
Instances of the . Possessive case), 

m. Bask— This is indicated by a single horizontal 
line, as the hyphen is, but the line is about twice as 
long. The clash as a mark in punctuation has at least ten 
different uses. The common property that runs through 
all these uses is that the dash signifies a rather lengthy 
])ause, which the reader must make -with his voice, if he 
is reading aloud, 'or with his mind, if he is* reading to 
:'kilhselk ^ 

(a) It marks a sudden stop or abrupt ti’ansition in the 
;::pi:§r6SS'.':bf a 'Sentence 

Here the great — false marble wliere ? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here . — BpitafK 

(h) It marks the omission of a word or name which 
the writer does not wish to mention : — 

The liistariaii, when quoting personal testimony, must 
make up his own mind whether lie is listening to 
Heroilotiis or, Mr. — Every reader can fill up the 
blank. — Bpedaior, p. 615, April 27, 1901, 

(c) It marks -words in apposition or in explanation : — 

They plucked the seated hills witli all tlieir loads — 

Pocks, -waters, woods — and by their shaggy tops 

Uplifting bore them in their hands. — Paradise Lost. 

Nothing comes amiss to her nimble fingers — spoons and 
forks as well as purses. — Daily Tel^ j>. 9, May 7, 1901. 

(i) It resumes a scattered subject : — 

Health, friends, position — all are gone. 

Intellect, imagination, power of expression,, humour, taste, 
truth to life, and timth to human nature, — these are 
not the qualities which to-day make a writer popular, — 
Fort. EemeiOy p. 280, Feb. 1898. 

(<?) It indicates a long and significant pause (such as a 
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person would make if lie were speaking), with a view to 
iiier easing tlie eflcct of the word or words that follow :• — 

Oaplaiii Dre\-[W brought back, retried, again coiuleiimetl 
in the face of evidence, and — pardoned. — Spcciator^ p. 

Slie lias cliaiins of person and of mind, and is lidi, but — she 
is a kleptomariia.c.---I)<:^% Td., p. 9, May % 1901. 

Tliey w'oiild have made an ill-rnatehed pair, luifc happiness 
may still lie tlieirs — in other comjcniy. — lincJ,, p. 9, 
May 7, 1001. 

(/) It indicates a hesitating or faltering s])eech : — 

i\iw words icill— ~er — sixihce to refute — er — the arguments 
hy which lliis goiulemaii — lU' — encleavmu's to prove his 
case. 

(g) It is used to insert a parenthesis. Here as in (c*) 
and (/■) two dashes are required, one at the beginning, 
and one at the end. A parenthesis may be in the form 
of a phrase or of an entire sentence. When it lakes the 
form of a sentence, the sentence does not begin with a 
capital : — 

Phrase . — ^The Republic in France is despised by tlie aristocrats, 
detested — with too much reason— by the clerics, and 
only just tolerated hj the Imperialists. — S 2 )eeiaior^ p. 
524, April 13, 1901. 

Sentence , — A treatise of Ills on Bills of Exchange — of course, ' 
as it has passed through many editions, it has been 
largely altered and added to- — is still the recognised 
text-book oil the subject. — Fortnightly Eevieic^ ,p. 93, 
Jan. 1901. 

(A) It marks the repetition of a noun or other w'ord 
at the end of a clause 

He retained his virtues amidst ail his misfortmies, — misfor- 
tunes which no one could have foreseen or prevented. 

* (i) It marks the omissio!i of intervening figures. 
Thus “houses 6 — 12’' means “houses 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12.” “The years 1899—1901 ” means “the years 1899, 
1900,1901.” 

(h) It is placed before the name of an author or book, 
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wlioti t-liis naiB6 is given at tlie end of an extract or 
quotation ending witk a full stop 

All lionest man’s tlie noblest work of C4od. — P ope. 

SO. Brackets are , used like a couple of dasbes^ as 
explained in | 29 (^r), for inserting a pareiitliesis : — 

At tlie age of ten (sudi is tlie power of genius) lie could 
read and translate Greek with facility. 

At tlie iigii of ten— such is the power of genius — lie could 
read and translate Greek with facility. 

XiM — ^As explained above in § 20 (f), coinnias are sometimes 
used to indicate a parenthesis. Hence we could v/rite the aliova'i 
' sent ence^as ^follows '.f: 

At the age of ten, such is the power of genius, lie could read 
aiid translate' Greek with facility. 

J3iit commas hare enough to do already; and therefore it 
would hi-i Letter to use either dashes or brackets to indicate tlie 
inserticai of a parenthesis, 

Brackets are also used for introducing some word or 
words in apposition or in explanation. (The same work 
is done by dashes : see g 29, e.) 

1 gave all I had (two pounds) to that cause. 

31, Hyphen. — A hyphen is used for joining the parts 
of a compound word. It is of the same shape as the 
dash, but is usually rather shorter. See specimens of 
both in § 19. 

Geography is a niind-ex]:>anding subject. 

A war - indemnity is usually claimed by the side that 

;':::,Aoiiquers.' 

JSfot-e , — If the compotuids are well establislied, as bathroom^ 
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S3. Asterisks denote tliat some words or clauses have 
been intentionally left out 

The Jews lia<l to pay heavy taxes to the Koriuaii 

kings. 


Section 2.~When to use Capital Lettbiks. 

34. Wliea to use Capitals. — Capitals ' are used as 
follows : — 

'(1) With the first letter of a sentence following a full 
stop : — 

Rhe nd'opted the boy and gave hiiu an Egyptian name. He 
was edneaied as a priest aurj became a inom])er of the 
UniN'ersity of Heliopolis. — E eade, Martynlom of Man, 
p, 185, 

(2) With the first letter of a Bcnterice following a 
note of interrogation : — - 

Who could disprove the evidence of a tradition ? He made 
no secret of liis design ; it was to drive the Plxcenician 
strangers out of Africa. — Eeade. 

(3) With the first letter of proper names, and for that 
of all adjectives derived from proper names : — 

England, English. Japan, Japanese. Milton, Miltonic. 

Mote , — When an adjective formed from a proper name has 
come into such general use that no thought of its origin is 
suggested to the mind on our hearing or seeing it, it is written 
without a capital: — as, jovial, stoical, martial, qmxotic, merctmal, 
gladstone bag, etc. 

(4) With the first letter of a common noun, when the 
thing denoted by the common noun is personified : — 

P'air Science frowned not on his humble birth, 

But Melancholy marked him for her own. — Gray. 

(5) With the first letter of the names of months, the 
clays of a week, or the names of holidays, seasons, or 
festivals : — 

He arrived on August 16th and left on the following 
Saturday. Good Friday. Christmas. Lent. X. Bank 
Holiday. 
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(6) With the first letter of titles of honour or officej 
and in addressing any one as Mr. or Mrs. : — , 

The First Lord of the Treasury. The Coiiimaiiderdn-eliief. 
The Prime Minister. Tlie Colonial Becretaij. 

Similar! J5 when letters are used instead of whole words 
to represent titles^ the letters are written with capitals ; — 

M.A. {tor Master of Arts). M.D. (for Doctor of Medicine). 

(7) With the first letter of a descriptive uoiium:)]’ 
adjective used as a kind of surname or additional 
name : — 

Aristides the Just. Herod the Great. Charles the Fat. 
William the Coinpieror. Edward tlie Confessor. Ileiuy 
the Fifth. Edward the Seventh. 

(8) W'ith the first letter of the name of the Deity or 
any person of the Trinity, or a pronoun that stands for 
any such name : — 

Trust in Providence. In aU thy ways acknowledge Him, 
anti He will. direct thy paths. 

(9) With the pronoun “ I ” and with the interjections 

(1.0) "With the first letter of every line of poetry : — 
Only the jmre and virtuous soul 
like seasoned timl^er never gives ; 

And though the whole world turn to coal, 

Then cliiefij lives.- — HEiiBEB,T. 

(11) With the first letter of 


speech or sentence 

quoted in the Direct form : — 

Another of the disciples said unto liim, “ Lord, let me first 
go and bury luy father.^^ But Jesus said unto liini, 
Follow ine, and leave the dead to lany their deacL^’ 

(12) “With the first letter of a technical term. "When 
a technical term is first introduced and defined in a 
treatise, it is usual to print the first letter of every such 
term in a capital. As the work proceeds, the use of the 
capital may be continued or not at the option of the 
"wiiter. 
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(13) With the first letters.' of titles of books, poems, 
chapters, and magazines, and of words exprossihig some 
great historical event : — 

The Daily Telegraj>h. The Daily Express. The Ancient 
Maiiner. The Korman Conquest. ' The ’ Kevival of 

(14) III the salutation '' 'of a letter the words sir or 
'niadajB^ lord or ladf/^ are capitalised, as in— 

M‘y dear Sir. Dear ^daclam. jVfy Lord. My Lady. 

Section 3. — How to Divide Words into Syllables. 

35. First Exile. — Take care that the group of letters 
xvhicii you separate fronr another group of letters does 
really make a syllable. Thus we cannot divide into 
‘^fir-st,” because sf cannot be sounded as a syllable. 

^ This rule applies to the terminations -rwi, -cions, -cean, " 
-sio'U, -gtoB, -tioo; -fkd, -tious. Since ail these are sounded 
as one syllable (and it is the sound that makes the 
syllable or vrord, not the spelling), they cannot be 
divided into tavo ^ 

So -cial,^ o -cean, ]i/-sion, leLgion, conLj^cions, n'K/“tioiu 
par'-tial, cap'-tioiis, il-nan'-cial 

^ In such words as the following the termination -ion or 
-ions has to be detached from the preceding consonant, in 
order to throxv the accent on the consonant : — 

Ee-lig'-ion, con«trit'-ion, precLious, con-ditLion, o-pin'-ioji, 
oiiLion, ver-mir-ion, de-cisLion. 

36. Second Exile. — Be guided by the pronunciation, 
not by the etymology. The etymology, even when it is 
known, is not a safe guide. For instance, hanqmt must be 
divided as “ban-quet/' not as ‘'banqu-et'k yet etymo- 
logically the latter division would be correct j' for the -ei 
is merely a suffix, and the stem of the word is hanqiL 

The pronunciation of a word depends very largely 
upon the accent. Thus -we divide ocean into “o'-cean/' 
but oceanic into “ o'-ce-an'-ic ” ; we divide partial into 
« par'-tial,” but paftialiiy into ‘‘ par^-tbalii-tyd' 
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La-raeiitV lam^eB^ta-3>le, At'~oni, a-toiiP-ic. At/4ai-biite 
(Boim), at-tril/-ute (verb). Pro-vide/, prov'-i-dence. 
Ter-e-grapbj te-Ieg' -ra-pliy. Ex-peci/, ex -pec-ta 4km. 

Me-cliaid-ic, meclP-an-ie'-iaB. Doiid-i-iietB’j do-iiiiii -ion. 
Fi^-aitej Ta^-ble, taV-Iet. Xu "ine-ral, iiii* 

luer'-i-caL 

Section 4. — When to Umdeeline a Word. 

37. Uses of Uaderliamg or Italics. — When we draw a 
single line under a word or words in writing, this is 
intended to have the same effect on the eye of the reader 
as that which a printer indicates by italics. 

There arc three uses of underlining or italics : — 

(1) To give particular emphasis to some word or 
words. If we were reading such words aloud, we should 
lay stress on them with the voice, -Le. we should utter 
- them more loudly and distinctly. In reading a book out 
to an audience, or in conversation, it adds much to the 
effect to throw more stress of voice upon ^ the more im- 
portant words. But ill written composition we should 
avoid the practice of frequent underlining, and rely more 
on the position of the words and the clearness of the 

{2)"To indicate the name of a book or newspaper: — 
Have you seen the Telegraph ofiice ? 

I am well acquainted with The Ancient Mariner, 

If the words italicised above were not underlined in wiiting, 
the sense of both sentences would be entirely different from 

(3) To indicate that the word or words used are 
foreign : — 

I have. studied this subject ad nameam. 

We shall meet him en route, 

tFe must point . out, hoivever, that though, it is a very 
common practice to use foreign words (especially French and 
Latin ones) in English, it is very much better to shun the use 
of such Avorcls altogether. . It would be quite as easy to say : ‘‘ I 
have studied this subject, till I am sick of it “ We shall meet 
him on the way " » 
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Exercises oti || 20-37. (To be done In writing.) 

Put in all ike stops or oilier marks required in ilie followim^ 
and S'Upplq ike necessary capitals > — 

(a) PnmpioiP Third Glass Ezamimtioru 

1. UFeiiil indeed ^akl the niaii come you had ]>iuclic4 and 
ground me down lor some ^u^ars before that but i had served 
you ■fb.itlifully up to that time in spite of all your dogs usago 
had i i-alpli made no reply had i said tlie man again you had 
had your wages rejoined ralph and had done vour work — June 
1889. 

2. at last railing serjeant thompjsou aside i asked him am i 
too old to be accepted in Johns place why i dont know said he 
you are rather old to be sure but yet money may do much i 
put the money into thompsons hand and said jack you are free 
i will go in your slead — Xmas 1889. 

3. impatient of the silent horn now in the gale her voice 
w%a3 borne father slie cried the rocks around loved to prolong 
the gentle sound awiiile she paused no answer came malcoliu 
was thine the blast the name less resolutely uttered fell the 
echoes could not catch the swell a stranger i the huntsman said 
advancing from the hazel shade — June 1890, (dVrite out in 
proper metre.) 

4. liuntsman rest thy chase is done while our slund^rous 
spells assail ye dream not with the rising sun bugles Iiere shall 
sound reveille sleep the deer is in his den sleep thy hounds are 
by thee lying sleep nor dream in. yonder glen how thy gallant 
steed lay dying huntsman rest thy chase is done think not of 
the rising sun fai‘ at dawning to assail ye here no bugles souikI 
reveille — Xmas 1890. (Write out in proper metre.) 

5. then while his plaid lie round Inin cast it is the last 
time tis the last he muttered thrice the last time eer that angel 
voice shall Roderick hear it was a goading thought liis stride 
hied hastier down the mountain side sullen he Hung I urn in 
the boat and straight across the lake it shot — June 1891. 

6. the man wns a rough bearded old sea dog who had just 
burst in from tlie tavern through the lo'^v" thatch upsetting a 
drawer with all his glasses and now came panting and blowing 
straight up to the high admiral my lord my lord theyre coming 
i saw em off the lizard last night w’ho my good sir you seem to 
have left your good manners bcliind you’ the armada your 
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worship the Spaniard but as for my maiiiiers tis no fault of 
mine' tor i never liad.none to leave behind me — Xmas 1801. 

T, curse on. him ^iioth false sextus will not the villain 
drown but for this stay ere close of day we should Iiavo siieked 
the town heaven help him quoth lars porsena and bring him 
jsafe to shore for such a gallant feat of arms was never seen 
l")efo.re — June 1892. in proper metre.) 

8. but nortli looked the dictator nor ill looked he long and 
hard and spake to cams cossus the captain of the guard caius of 
all the romans thou hast the keenest sight say wliat tlrroiigh 
youder storm of dust conies from the latian right — Xmas 1892. 
(Writer Old in proper metre.) 

9. i\'e all withdrew inr rochester stayed a moment Ijoliiiid us 
to gl\w* some furtlier orders poole the solicitor addressed me as 
he descended tlie stair you madam said he are clear from all 
lilame your uncle wuU be glad to hear it if indeed he should 
still be living ’when mr mason returns from madeira my uncle 
W’hat of him do you knotv him — June 1893. 

10. soldier rest thy ^varfare -oer sleep the sleep ’that knows 
not; bretiking dream of battlefields no more days ofi danger 
nights of waking in our isles enchanted hall hands unseen thy 
couch are st.rewing fairy strains of music lall every sense in 
slumber dewing.-~^itne 1894. (Write out in proper metre.) 

11. miss matty could hardly drink for looking at her 
brother peter and as for eating tliat was out of the question i 
supj'ose hot climates age people quickly she said almost to 
herself when you left cranford you had not a grey hair in your 
head but how many years ago wns that said mr peter smiling 
all true yes i su|>pose you and i are getting old* — Xmas 1894. 

12. O tiber father tiller to wdiom tlie romans pray a rouians 
life a romans arms take thou in charge this day so he spake 
and speaking sheathed the good sword l>y liis side and with his 
harness on Iiis back plunged headlong in the tide — June 1895. 
(Write out in proper metre,) 

1 3. it is not 'unlikely that your higliness will one day coim 
maiid your governor to show you some of our productions to 
ivliich he will answer for I am. informed of his designs by 
ask.ing your higliness where are they and %vhat is become of 
them and pretend it is a proof tliat there never W'^ere any because 
they are not tlien to be ibiind not to be found wdio has mislaid 
them your higliness will exclaim — Xmas 1895. 

14. The 2 >ass of tliermopyloe was favourable to the greeks for 
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tlie pereians could not arail tlienifielres of tlieir superior 
mmilx-r,s xerxes sent messengers to leouidas Mug of sr.arfa 
jitUluig liim give np liis arms Ije replii'J come and lake tlu-m 
Muds were Hum offered to .the defenders of the pass on con- 
dition tliat they slioidd liecome allies of the groat king hut tlie 
mcedicnumwiis aTi..=we7'ecl it was their custom to win lands hv 
valour not bj treacbeiy-^ — Jmie 1897,- 

lb. loii iire mad .said tlie emme starting up a^^tonijtheb. is 
tiiy laa.der sacli a wonderful Iiero as to tiglit a giant at two 
thousand Jeagnes distance then they heard don qiiixote bawling 
out .sta>- villain since i liave thee Iiere thy sdniiter sliall lait 
little avail thee — Xmas 1897. 

16. i opened the boxes and to anderson.s surprise i counted 
out go,rd cmn to the amount of four hundred pounds not a bad 
legacy said mr wilson then you knew of this of course i 
answered i iiave known it some time ever since tlie attempt to 
rob her but what are these jiapers said the lawyer — June 1898. 

1 <. the tra Wilier made three quick steps towards the jail 
then turning slnn't tell me said lie lias that unnatural captain 
sent nothing to relieve your distress call liiin not umiatiiral 
3*eplied the otlier gods blessing be upon him he sent me a gniat 
deal 01 money but i made a bad use of it — Xmas 1898. 

{h) Calouila Matrimilatmi PaperB. 

1. a valiant knigiit sir giles de argentine much reiioviied in 
the wars of palestine attended the king till lie got Iiirn out of 
tile press of the combat he would retreat no further it is not my 
custom lie said to fiy witli, that he took leave of the kirn^ set 
spurs 1.0 his horse and calling out his war cry of argentine 
argentine lie rushed into the thickest of the Scottish ranks and 
was killed~~1891, 

2. he invited lieilbiirg to avail himself of the opportunity 
which would then be afforded to effect his escape what exclaimed 
the noble dutciiman aild leave my unfortunate counti'ymen to 
perish no I will never desert the brave fellows who have fought 
so well for their country the english officer aiaected by the 
generosity of lieilburgs noble reply answered ]>ravo my good 
fellow god bless you here is my hand i give you my word i will 
stay with you — 1893. 

3. imleed his whole character is most forcibly expressed in 
hk owm words wliich every young man might well stamp, upon 
Ms soul the longer i live said he the more certain i am that the 
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great difference between men between lire feeble and tlie 
powerful the great and the insignificant is energy invincible 
determination a purpose once fixed and then death or victory 
that cjuality will do anything that can be done in this world 
and no talents no circumstances no opportunities will make a 
two-legged creature a man without it — 1894. 

4. in the wise words of Bliakspeare all places tliat the eye 
of heaven visit are to the wise man ports and happy havens 
happiness indeed depends i repeat it iniicli more on wliat is 
within than without us o how” careful we should therefore Ije 
tliat w’e be well furnished within written on friday the sixth of 
June in london england by John grant solicitor— 1895. 

5. after seliool in the evening as he w’as standing silently 
beside hardy who was ruling a sheet of paper for him tarltoii in 
his brutal manner came up and seizing him liy the arm said 
come along with me lovalt ive something to say to you i cant 
come Jiow said lovatt drawing away his arm all do come now 
said tariton in a voice of persuasion well ill come presently nay 
but do ]>ray theres a good fellcw come now’- because ive some- 
thing to say to you wiiat is it youve got to say to me i wish 
youd let me alone said lovatt — 1896. 

6. Iiaving arrived at Cardiff he. called on Ifiind waiter ross the 
baker for lodgings wiiat caused you to come here aslced the blind 
man and w^hat may he your business .in Cardiff robert joiies the 
peat cutler advised me to come here he said you w/ere honest 
and respectable my Imsiness is to l.uild for nir jolin morris in 
high siieet theres a clear ring in your voice young man yes yes 
I shall be glad to have vou come in sir — 1 89 7. 


CHAPTEE IV.— EXPANSION OP OUTLINES: 
ESSAY-WPJTINO. 

38. Expansion of Outlines. — In Chapter I. w^e supplied 
the student with materials for composition by giving him 
an entire extract in prose or verse and telling him to 
reproduce its substance in his own words. In the present 
chapter vre shall give him an outline and tell him to 
expand it in the form of a continuous narrati%"e. This is 
a ne’w step in advance towards original composition ; but 
we trust that the student, after the experience gained in 
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Yt orkxng* out siicli exercises as tlios6 given in Cliap' 
will not prove iiiieqna! to the task. We give ontlii 
three sets of subjects, arranged in the order of incr 
difficulty 

(1) Outlines of -^Esop’s Fables ; 

(2) Outlines of Object Lessons ; 

(3) Outlines of Short Essays on General Subjects. 


6^, Ike Flan followed.— In the first two examples, 
underneath each outline, we Iiave given a specimen of the 
kind of way in which the outline may l>e expanded. In 
ah the other examples the student will fill up the outline 
himself. Each figure (not to be repeated in the ex]:»anded 
narrative) is intended to mark the commencement of a 
new paragraph. 

1. A Lion and a Bear fight over the Carcass of a Fawn. 

Fighters lose what they fight for. 

Outline. 

1. A lion and a bear, once friends, fight over the carcass of a 
fawn till both are exliausted. 

2. A fox comes up and carries off the carcass. 

3. They are sorry that they had not agreed to divide tlie 
carcass instead of figlitiiig over it. 

Expansion of Outline. 

A lion and a liear, wlio up to that time had been friends, 
came accidentally upon the carcass of a fawn. As each claimed 
to have seen it first, and neither would give way to the other 
or consent to a division, a fight ensued. Tlie contest was so 
fierce, and the combatants were so equally rnateliefl, that at last 
they could fight no longer. Both of them lay on the ground, 
lialf-blinded with wounds, panting for breath, and too exhausted 
to Jiiove. 

A fox, seeing wliat a helpless state they were in, walked in 
between them and carried oif the prize. 

“ What fools we have been I " said, the combatants j we might 
have agreed to divide the booty in a fair and friendly spirit 
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Ii!Ftea»I of tliat we Lave '\vasted oiir streiigtlx and Vvoundod eacli 
otlier only to give a dinner to a rogue, wlio liad no right to it ; 
and we have now nothing left to dine upon ourselves;' 

2. The Lion mid the Bulls, Ihiion is strength 
OuUme, 

L Three bulls feed together in perfect safety in the same 
field. 

2. A lluTi separates them by spreading evil reports. 

3. Tlic lion falls upon each of them singly 

Expansion of Outline. 

Tlii’ee bulls were accustomed to grasie together in the same 
field. They were so friendly to one another, that they were 
never seen apart at any hour of the night or day. 

A lion watched them, hoping to make a prize of one of iliem ; 
]>afc so long as they remained together, he saw he had no chance. 
Tbey were indeed quite safe, so long as their friendship lasted. 
Biit'a quarrel at last arose through the cunning of the lion, who 
set one against the other by spreading evil reports and sowing 
distrust. amongst them. .Then they parted company, and each 
grazed in .solitude in a different part of the Held. 

The lion, seeing that they no longer fed together, fell upon 
each of them singly, until aU were devoured. 

3, The FigMing Cocks and the Eagle. 

The penaltg of hragging, 

1. Two cocks fight for the first place in a fowhyard. 

2. Tlie defeated one retires in silence : the conqueror stands 
on the top of a barn and crows with deliglit. 

3. All eagle, hearing it crow, .swoops down and carries it'- off*. 

4. The Wolf and the Crane. 

Male sure of your fee before you begin to work. 

1. A vailf employed a crane to pull a hone out of his tliroat. 

2. The crane with her long neck extracts tlie bone and asks 

for the fee. . 

3. “ Be thankfuV’ says the wolf, that you have got your 

neck out safeJ^ ^ ' ■ , ' . 


IV 
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V; is tliC SnoihcPi^ 0 lS& 0 iiQtJ,,^: \ 

H“fty crow trk« in vain to reach some ivater at the 

0.1 a jng, 

2. By di-upping peJibks into the water he raises the water 
lu too niu niKi iJrmJc.s it. 


,• 1 . ; '“"oer, auu places More her .some 

tlnu 111 .,, I in a si, allow .saucer. The .stork goe.s awav hungry. 

-. llie stork invites the fox to dimu-r moxt dav, and places 

aTvry\ungry 

7. The Doff and the Shadow. 

Gmqnng at too niwk and losing all. 

1. dog, holding .a piece of meat in his mouth, sec« his 
shadoiF m the water, while ciwsing a brook on n. idimk. 

^ h. Thinking that the .sliadow is another dog with another 
piece of meat, he drops his own piece to seize the other. 

t>. The Fox and the Crow. Listening to flatterers. 

LA fox sees a crow pewlied on a tree, and lioldinv „ piece 
of cheese in her month. ' o t 

, flatters her for her giorl looks, but pitie-s lier in- 
ability to smg. ^ 

,3. Tlie crow opens her mouth, to sing, and drops the cheese. 

9. The Frogs ash for a King. 

Going further and faring worse. 

L The frogs beg Jupiter for a king. He send.s them a log. 

2. I'mcling the log i.iiactive and stupid, they beg for a kiii<r 

who has more energy. “ 

3. He then sends them a stork, wdio gobbles .them uix 

10.^ The J'Fohes and fhe’Slmp. 

Sacrificing oU friends to new mm. 

1. The wolves offei' friendsliip to, the sheep, if they will send 

away the doge. ^ 

2. The sheep dismiss "the dbg^; and are . devoured. 


IL The TFmd and the Sun. 

Gentle rnmns heiier than rough ones. 

L Between ^?md and smi there h a disinite "who can take a 
el oak ud* a traveller's hack lirst 

The violence of the wind makes him fasten it on all the 
tigluer. 

I‘l The gentle warmth of the sun makes him lake it olh 

1 2. The Hare and the Tortoise, 

Shnv and steady wins the rare, 

1, A tortoise challenges a hare to a race. 

2. The hare, confident of victory, takes a nap on the wav. 

2. The tortoise goes steadily on and roadies tlie goal first. 

IB. The Sheplienhhoy and the Wolf, 

A liar is not heliered even when he speaks the truth, 

1. A shepherd -hoy makes fun of his neighbours, crying 

when there is no wolf. 

2. One day a wolf comes ; no one believes him ; and the 
slieep are devoumk 

14. The Lion mid the 3Iouse, One good i urn deserres another, 

1. A lion spares the life of a mouse, wdio had rim against 
his nose while he was asleep. 

2. The same lion, being afterwards caught in a net, roars 
with distress. 

B. The inoiise, having heard the roaring, nibbles the. cord 
and releases the lion. 

1 5. The Belly and the 2Iemhcrs, 

Capital and lahaur mutually dependent 

1. The hands, arms, and legs refuse to v^ork any longer ibr 
the idle belly. 

2. In starving the belly they grow- weaker and weaker thein- 

3. At last tfiey^Tmd out that the Ijelly waas doing some \vork 
too, though not of’Hlm same kind as theirs, and that they 
depend on the belly as ih^h as the belly on tliem. 

The Horse a^id ike Staf Help can he bought too dear, 

1. There is a contest . between a horse and a stag for the right 
of pasture. 


IV 
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2. The lioe?e, being woistecl, gets the help of a ihler, win. 

CiXpvk? tile Slag. ’ 

3. Tlw hoKo, instead of teing unharnessed, is taken atvay i>v 

I tie iiiaiij 0,11(1 bocoiiiVi: Ills, sGi'Viint for life. 

1. A man -who lam quarrelsome sons told tlieui eadi to lu'iuf*' 

5. Having tied tliem together in^a bundle, he toltl ihmii 
each to lavak Ibo biuidle. One after another trinl and faiiid. 

3. Jiiniiig the bundle, he told them each to br(Tik 

st/par-ale stiolcs. 'Jlils Hny did easily, 

A He then jaunted the moral, — ‘‘Bo united, and vou ^vill 
come to no harm.*’ , 

1 8, The ylss^s SIuidou\ 

Lodeg fke substance for the saJ:e of the sJimhm, 

1. A yoimg man lures an ass, and rides, whihi the driver 
lolJows behind. 

2. Ihe sun is very hot, and the young man gets doum to 
rest 111 the shadow of the ass. 

3. The driver claims the shadow, as he liad let out the a<s 

not the shadow. ’ 

4. Wliile they fight aliout the shadow, the ass runs away. 

19. The I)og^ the Coch^ and the Fox, 

Cmuiing caught in its oivn trag), 

1. A dog and a cock (who are friend.s) spend the night in a 
forest. The dog sleeps in a hole under the root of a tree. The 
cock roosts on a branch. 

2. The cock crow's as usual in the morning. 

3. A fox, having heard the ci'owing, begs tlie cock to come 
dowm, and join him in a morning hymn, 

4. The. dog steals out of his hole, seizes the fox, and devours 
him. 

20. The JacMaw in FeacocJds Feathers, 

The danger of feihe pretensions, 

1. A jackdaw, liaving stuck some peacock^s plumes among 
Ins featliers, goes among t he peacocks as if he were one of tlieim 

2. Tlic}- strip liim of his false pilumes, and drive him from 
their company. 
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S, Oil returning to his own kiii(lre<l, lie is jeered at and 
expelled from their -cdmpaijy also* 

2L ffie Ass^ the Coe^ and the Lion. 

. The danger of siif-conceiL 
' L A lion casts' hniigiy. eyes upon an ass* 

2. A coek standing by sets up a vigorous crowing ; the lion 
is startkid and runs ’away. 

3* The ass pursues the lion, and is de\mu*ed. 

22. Mermnj and the JFoodman. Ilonnsii/ the best -policy. 

1. A woodman let his axe slip into a river, of which 
iVIercury was the god. 

%. Iilercury, pitying his grief, Innught up first a gold axe, 
then a silver one, and lastly an iron one. Woodman declined 
the gold and silver axes, but acce 2 >t-ed the iron one, — his own. 

3. Mercury made him accept the gold and silver ones too. 

4. Anotlier woodman, laiving hean! of this, iuteiitioiially 
thi*ew Ins axe into the same river : lie then wept and ]>rayed to 
Mercury. 

5. Merciny produced a gold axe as })efoT‘e. The woodman 
ehiimed it as his own. But Mercury refused to give it, and 
vanished. 

23. The Fox and the Goat. Looh he/ore you leap , ' 

1. A fox liad fallen into a well, and could not get out, 

2. The fox invites a passing goat to come in and taste the 
delicious water. 

3. Tlie goat leajis in, The fox mounts upon his liead and 
jumps out. 

24. The Musiio ard the Snahe. The penalty of ingmUiude. 

1. A rustic picked up a snake half dead with cold and took 
it home. 

2. The snake, being revived with the warmth of the fire, 
attacked the children of the house. 

3. The rustic then killed it with his hoe. 

25, The JFolf and the Lamb. 

Ode who is bent on mischief will always find a pretext. 

1 . A -wolf w^as drinking , in a stream ; a lam]:> \vas paddling 
lo-wer dowm. 
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i. linf wiiil i;i))n)jiaine(l tliat the lamb was makiiitr liim (Iriiih 
showed that this was impossible. 

3. Tliu wolf then complained that the lamb Imd siiokeu in 
ot inin a yeni' ago. ^ “ Xo,"' said the lamb, “ I vm not bom.-= 

4. “ Then your ikthoi' spoke ill of me.” Saying that, the wolf 

devowed him. ' . ■ ■ . , : 

J.'mid a place, where many (jo in, hid ncme cmne out. 

3. A lion, too old to hunt, retiml to liis cave, .and .announced 

liiat he vra^ very ill. . 

i. eiy ],iea,st that went in to yea luin. devoiiiHid, 

-3.^ w. fox, hivitfd hy the lion to enter, dedine<I, lieeaiise lie 
saw mat all the footmaife pointed toward.s the cave, and lume 
hack again. 

^ 27 . The Eagle and the Fox, 

If here therein a will therds a wan, 

■< whereon an 

trigJe li.au huili lier nest and was rearing her x^oum^ 

^ 2, \\h.ile the fox was away, the eagle sxTOoped down, and 
seized t-lie cub. 

5. rile, fox, liaving in vain asked the eagle to return the 
cid;), seized a hghted brand from an altar, and threatened to set 

' hre to the tree, if the cub xvere not returned. 


Sdction 2. — Outlines op Objeot-lessons. 

Description of Objects discussed in Object-lessons.^ 
We assume that object-lessons form part of the curricu- 
lum of the school, and that for every lesson either the 


^ The following extract from Revised Instructions”., issued to hi- 
spectors ot Schools (1900) by the Board of Education deserves attention : — 
liie attempt to teach children to Ije accurate in observation cannot l:te 
separated from the need of making them accurate in (3e.scription. After 
they have been trained to observe a fact, they should be practised in 
making a correct stiitexnent of it in a sentence of their own. This oral 
answering in complete sentences will lead to correct use of the English- 
language, both in talking and writing, and will store the mind with a 
useful vocabulary. In the higher standards they will be able to write 
brief weekly compositions, in which they may express in a written form 
the ideas which they have acquired through oral instraction.”— 
InstTudio7iSi 1900, p. 65. 
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object itself or some coloured picture of it, togetber with 
other necessarv materials, is placed before the student for 
the sake of illustration If the student’s mind has been 
saturated with facts relating to some object or class of 
objects, it ought not to be very difficult for him to ^de- 
scril)e the object in the form of a continuous narrative, 
using, his own words. 

It is beyond the province of this book to show how 
object-lessons should be taught. But we gibe thxee 
specimens of the kind ot description that a student might 
be expected to write, after he has receis^ed the lesson. We 
also give a few examples of outlines of object-lessons, 
such as a teacher might be supposed to ask a student to 
reproduce in narrative-form. The teacher will of course 
substitute any other sets of object-lessons that he may 
prefer. 

We suggest that after an object-lesson has been com- 
pleted orally by the teacher, each student be asked to 
show up an^ outline of it in writing, and that the expan- 
sion of the outline, Le, its reproduction in the form of a 
continuous narrative or short essay, be not commenced 
until after the written outline has been returned to each 
student with corrections, additions, or other amendments. 
The outline as thus examined and revised can be used by 
the student as the basis of the essay. It is not at all 
necessary (as we need scarcely add) that all the outlines 


as the outline prepared b}’' a student gives a fairly com- 
plete version of the lesson as a whole, individuality 
of treatment and originality in preparation are to be 
encouraged. 

1. A BlachhoarcL 
Outline. 

1. Of what material and in what shape it is made. 

2. How its surface is made smooth and level, and for what 
piir])ose. 

3. How a blackboard is supported : describe an easel. Shew 
why an easel is more .convenient than any kind of immovable 
support. 


IV 
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4 Why th<; boat'd is painted bku'k, and why h is vaiuidnd. 
f>. 'ilni itsofiiliies^ of a bkckboard to a teacher. 

A biaek]}oai.‘f:I is to be seen in alniost e’very school or class- 
room : ill foct, a classroom is not properly furnished, if it is 
wiiliuiir omc Its name shows what it is made of uii.d v.hai its 
colour is. It is made, of two or mure broad boards, wliich ai-e 
Iksiened together in siiidi a way as to make one iargv, levi ‘1 sur- 
lace ill. till* sluipe tdtljcr of a square or (more usual] \'} of .au 
ol.doiig, that is, a rectangular iigure ^vdiose lengidi is greater t Iian 
its breadth. 

Since a ]>laeki)oaril is used for writing <.m, its surface must 
]>e: made periecily smootli a.s well as level, and this is easily 
etlected by a carpenter, M'ho lirst levels it Mitli liis ])Ia:iie and 
then smooths it with sandpaper. 

A blackboard is usually sup]>orted on an easel or movable 
wooden trame that tapers towards the lop and stands on tliree 
legs, two in front and one behind. The Imard can be ]daeed at 
any height that may lie found most convenient for the teacher 
or lor the c.lass ; for the two forelegs have a line of equidistant 
holes running up the middle, and the pegs on which tlie board 
rests can be tixecl in any pair of holes that will give the height 
reCj[uired. Sometimes a l)lackboard or series of blackboards is 
permanently tixed into one of the walls of the classroom ; but 
this is hardly so convenient as the use of an easel, the position of 
which can be changed according to the variations of light or s];>ace. 

The board is not only painted black, but varnished, so tliat 
it may have a clear and glossy surface, which will not retain 
much dust, and which, after it has been written on,' can be 
easily wdped clean with a iliister, or, if necessary, washed with 
a moist sponge. Tlie board is painted Idack in preference to 
any other colour, so that the writing or, drawdng, which is put 
on it wdth a stick of wdiite chalk, may be seen well against it: 
fur there are no twm colours so strongly contrasted as black axnl 
■white, and a colour is always made more conspicuous -svlien it is 
seen ]>y the side of its opposite. 

The eye wall often teach more than the ear ; but whether it 
does so or not, it is invariably an aid to the ear. The useful- 
ness of a blackboard, then, lies in the fact that the class can 
not only hear, but see, wdiat the teacher, has to tell therm 
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Outime. 

1* Chalk in a kind of mmeral. Why in h called a. mineral ? 

2. ’Wliile chalk is the only real chalk. What is called Idack 
chalk and red chalk helong to cliflerent species of rock. 

3. Clmik is extremely porous ; a ehalk-bed is sometimes the 
source of artesian wells, 

4. Chalk useful as a dressing for cold and heavy soil. 

I), Chalk, svhm it is hurnt, useful for making mortar. 

Ck Clialk in its natural state useful for v.Titing on a blriok- 
lioard. 

Expansion of Outline. 

Chalk is a kind of mineral W e give the name of mineral 
to every kind of solid substance, such as sand, gravel, stone, (joal, 
gold, silver, copper, etc., that can be dug out of the earth,. Such 
things ai-e called “minerals” from the word “mine,” which 
signihes a hole, pit, or other kind of excavation cut into tlie 
earth for the sake of obtaining some useful or valuable substance 
not found on the surface,' 

The chalk with which we are most familiar is white. In 
fact, this is the only kind of rock that can be called chalk in the 
proper sense of the word ; for the Mack chalk used for drawing 
pictures on paper and the red chalk or reddle used for marking 
sheep, though we call tliem chalk for coxiYenieiice, belong to 
different species of rock. What v'e call black chalk is a variety 
of slate reduced to clay ; red chalk is a kind of ironstone reduced 
to clay ; wliite chalk is not a clay at all, but a kind of limestone, 

Tlie wliite chalk mineral, wdtli wdiich alone -we are no^v con- 
ceined, is extremely porous: when it is dry, it wdll take up 
nearly one-third of its hulk of wnter. As a storehouse of water 
a chalk-formation under ground is of great importance, the 
artesian wells of London and many other jdaces being supplied 
from this kind of source, , 

This mineral, when it can be easily got, is inncli used as a 
dressing for land that is too cold and heavy. as sometimes 
happens, it is found immediately below the surface, the farmer 
digs it out with a pickaxe and scatters it in lumps over the 
heavy clods, wdiere it crumbles into dust from the effects of 
frost, sun, and rain. 

When it is burnt, it does not harden like clay, nor melt like 
metal, but crumbles into a fine dust as other limestones do, and 
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is Used as a linie-diist for making mortar, sand and water liein<> 

-kistly, clialk ill its natural and msburnt state is tlie laattnifil 
iiSitd for ^vriling on a Idackboarcl For tliis purpose it is ooih 
veiiieiit In two dilierent ways:— tlie wliiteness of its eoloar 
i^hows oif well against the blackness of tlie board ; and ^vlieu 
lUe same board is needed for anotber teoig what lias lieen 
written on it can be \'ery easily wiped off. Dtloreoverj chalk 
costs vvij Jiille and is procured lyitiiout difiiciilty 

3 , JUrds cmiiraBi&t uiih Mammals, 

Oiitlmi, 

1. Dilicrence in the manner in wbitdi lairds and mammals 
produce and rear their young. Birds lay eggs and Inucli them, 
ilamrnals bring tortli their young alive and suckle them. A 
whale and a ]»at are therefore mammals. 

2. Bodies of birds lighter in proportion to size tlian those of 
mammals (a) because feathers are the lightest kind of covering; 
(h) because the bones of most birds are hollow and tilled with 
air. 

3. Birds have wings instead of forelegs or anas. The wings 
are mounted with coiitour-featliers, strong, but light, whkh 
help it to fiy ; and are set in motion bv muscles which meet at 
the breast-bone. 

4. Birds have beaks for mouths. ^The liabits of a liird 
depend upon the shape oi the bill, in the same way as those of 
a mammal on tlie quality of the lips and teeth, 

o. Birds have claws for feet. The habits of a bird vary 
with the shape of tlie claw, some claws being jnade for clinging 
to a branch, others for seizing prey^ others for w-ading, others 
for swimming. 

Expansion of Outline. 

In compraring a bird with a mammal, the first point that we 
have to notice is tlie different way in which they produce and 
rear tlieir }mung. The term «mammar' is limited to those 
animals wdiicli jiroduce their young alive and feed tliem with 
milk. A l)ird does neither. It lays eggs, and produces the 
live bird from the egg by the slow process of hatching., When 
at last the young bird is strong enough to break the shell and 
come out, the mother-bird rears it not by giving it milk, but 
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by bivopping little Ii’agmeiits of dry food into itr. beak. A 
whale looks very like a llsh, because it lives in, ssnier ; a ]ia,t 
looks very like a l>ird, because it Jlies tlirongli the air. But 
both are really iiiauimalSj because bo ill produce their young 
alive, and botli rear tliem with •milk. 

The next point to be noticed is that the bodies of .most 
Idols are much lighter in proportion to their size tliaii those cT 
maminals. Considering that most birds are irequenlly on the 
ii3'ing alout from one place to another, sometimes even 
lirim one e‘ountTy to another, the lightness of body is to them 
a Very valuable property. It will be asked, What is the cause 
ef rilis lightness ? Well, tliere are two causes; — ilrstly, 
fe.'iuiers with which the body of a bird is covered make the 
lightest of all clothing, — much lighter than the fur coat or 
thick hide of most mammals ; secondly'-, tlie bones of most 1 )irds 5 
though not smaller in diameter than tlie leones of mammals of 
the same size of bod\', are hollow and filled with air, tvhile the 
bones of inamnials are solid and heav\'. The larger bones of 
Home mammals are hollow, it is true : but even then they are 
fi-lied not with air, but with marrow, which makes them mucli 
heavier tlian if the space were filled with air. Whenever a 
birtl breathes, air enters the bones; and tlie presence of this 
air adds mucli to their lightness, as we inaj^ gather from what 
we see of the lightness of an inflated football. 

Birds have wings instead of forelegs or arms. Birds, 
quadrupeds, and men have eaoli two pairs of limbs. The 
wings of a bird answdl* to the forelegs of qtiadrupeds and to 
the arms of men. The wings are mounted with strong, but 
light, feathers, which are called contour-feathers to distinguish 
them from down-feathers. The latter are for warmth, the 
former for flight. The bird moves through the air flapping 
its wings. The wings are exactly of the same weight and 
length. If one of the wings is clipped shorter than the other, 
the bird loses its balance and is unable to fly. The great 
muscles by which the bird is enabled to move its wings with so 
much strength and rapidity are attached to the broacl breast- 
bone in front of its body. 

Birds have beaks for mouths. While in mammals we find 
soft fleshy lips and hard rows of teeth, in birds we find nothing 
but a horny bill, which serves the purpose of both lips and 
teeth* The beaks or bills vary with the food. Thei*e is almost 
as much diffei-ence between the beaks of birds as between the 
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months oi tlie Iiorst', tlie sheep, the eat, tliX, ,1 
muiij' oilier kinds of mainmak Tlie eha'ia?®’ nihhit^ unr 
rtepc-julj upon Hu; sliaijo of the bill to the same'^c*''-"*' the biwi 
charaeter uf iho niariimal depends upon the shape'1St“’*f tha 

1 , , . ''^^.‘Psand 

ijirxi;, iiavc claws ior leer. Among tlie claws of liih 

ihore is as iiiiich rariety as among the feet of mammals. ' too 
claws are made for clinging- to a branch or a roost; others ijo’ 
scking prey and tearing it to 
spi/eading claws, for -w'ading in water 
as tlwy are caihd, for 
habits of birds ^ 
those of niamrnab 


pieces; others, viz. iho long 
; others, the ^rebbed feei: 
^ swimming in water. In sliort, the 
vary with the iorni of the claw as inucli as 
Is .vary,, with the. form of the ■ foot.' " 

4. A Fdver, Onfline, 

j\,B» In this and the following outlines the figures 
lepiescnt paragraphs, and the italicised word or words 
immediately following each figure denote ^Uhe theme of 
the paragraph” (§ 13). The figures should not be re- 
peated in the expajision ” of the outline, but the letters 

(«•)> W might for clearness of exposition be v^erv properly 
retained. - i r j 

The source of a river . — High mountains (the source of 
toe Ganges), or an inconspicuous elevation (the source of the 
Thames). Fed by rain or by melted snow, both of which are 
more abundant on hills than on plains. 

- 2. The course of n. nircn—Winding, not straight : straight 
lines not seen in nature. A river follows the line of least 
lebistance. Makes its own ]:ied, and by depositing mud and 
sand liclps to make its own banks. Flows at last either into 
some sea or as a tributary into some larger river. 

3. The basin of a rfoer.-^The whole area drained hv a river 

and Its affluents or tributaries is cadled the basin. The edge or 
nm of a river-basin is called its « watershed.” Give an example 
fiom geography, such as the basin of the Ganges (India), or of 
the Ouse (England). d k 

4. The mouth of a river . — The part where its waters enter 
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’ ■’ >, ■’ o.^Mke, Onilhe. 

1 Jfkai it ■ graiii-lit'aring grasses. In ap- 

* ^,^"1..,%' ' like barley. ,■ 

vi it is grmmi ,- — In countries where there is a great 

dell* and: where there is gre.at heat overhead. Ex- 

'Egyph parthof India, parts of China, Carolina, parts 
of jliirma, Siam, and.Ton^tim, ,• „ 

3. Maw ^ it is Two different ways : (a) sowing 

hroftdcfist; (??) planting out in drills; both very coininoii in 
India, When the plant 'is 3 or 4 iiiehes high, tlie land is 
lluudcHl eiliier Ijv irrigation or by natural ovcrliow' of :river. 

4. The grain, — Covered, like wheat a.nd other grains, vdth a 
liusk, and in that state called paddy” The Imsk is removed 
ly ndibing the ear between . stones or by other methods. The 
removed husk is called *‘bran.” Th,e unliuskcd grain is called 
‘hdce” 

5. Uses, — (a) For food, (h) for making starch. 

6. A Sponge, OuUim, 

1. FrnperUes,~{a) , Porous, i,e, absorbs water, (5) Can bo 
eoiiipressed, Ctf.', the dvater absorbed can be sqneeml out again, 
(r) elastic; spring' back, again after compression, {d) Soft to 
tile touch.' _ Toughy not bnttle, * 

■ , ife'^The uses -follow from the properties. Useful for 

mopping up 'watery’ 'for ..w^hing one/s skin, for bathing a, 
wound. ' ■ h" ' ‘ ' ' ' 

; 3, mat'u sponge The -skeleton of an animal that lives 

at the bottom of the.seaj'apd' is. fastened ]iy a kind of root to a 
rock. The flesh • is, ' soft 'and looks like that of a jelly-fish. 
When ftesli is ramovt?d,aYe. have a sponge. 

' 4. Th'W promt,re(i:^^f/"diteTB,\ Diver lias a heavy stone 

attached to his foot why ?, If a diver’s dress and pump are 
supplied, diver can remain about an Iiour under whaler ; other- 
wise not more than -two or three minutes at most. 

7 * A Camel Outline, 

1, Two kinds of camels^ the Arabian with one hump, the 
Bactrian with two. the Arabian is spread througli Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, and India i, lately -introduced into Australia and 
Uevada (United States). . The Bactrian is spread through Central 
Asia and Mongolia. Morevihijckly covered with hair ; why ? 



^ 2. StuiHacIi. — So coiistitiitefl that it can stJ¥ — Arabian 

lur five or six days, Baoti'ian for about iialf tbaitHi'c. 

• 1 ^’ ■'vithont any eorrcsjS^vlbig curve 

m backboiifc This forms a reserve of nourislmieat, fodder 
IS scarce, rije camel lives on its. own fat. 

Whs' spreadfoVb 

v\ .h\ L-s tins lor walking on sand? 

de.scrts; lumce called 

ibetu>f.s to rise, if overloaded 

c. C';wruc/tr..--Stupid, ratlier than docile. Patient and en- 
c nniig, n-hen lan-ly treated ; but vindictive, when ill-used. 

8. IrttUa^Tuhoer, Outline. 

irs !{ ^ grows 

m the Jj.ot Indjo.s, l.r.iziJ, and other hot coimti’ies. Ifoies are 

here, ni .surface-root t , and branches. A little lube is put 
into the hole ; and the milky juice that flow's out is caught in a 
put that js fastened under the hole 

_ _ 2. Ho'to mmmfactuTed . — After standing soriie time tlie milky 
j.uce separates iiAo two kinds of substence,_one stieky, and tlm 
other watery. The latter is evaporated either by e.\posuve to 
■the sun or by artificial heat. Wliat remains is india-rubber 
o. Prop^teB and Sticky. Hence used tV,r ' 

rubbing out penoil-marks. The black lead sticks to tho india: 
lubber and is tlius taken off the paper. (6) Waterproof. Hence 
cloth steeped m mdia-rubber, after the rubber has been dis- 
solved in naphtha, becomes waterproof, (c) Elastic, i.o. springs 
back to Its former place. If stretched and kept in cold water 
for some days, it becomes inelastic. ' While it is in the inelastic 
state, It IS cut into narrow' .strips, and threads of silk, wool, or 
cotton are wound round them. These are woven into braces, 
bandages, . spring-, side.s of boots, garters, etc. ■. When they are 
passed over a hot roller, they immediately become elastic again. 

-Aotc.— A separate paragraph might be given to (a), (b), and 
IHiragraph will be inconveniently 

9. Cotton* Oidline. 

1. Tree and plant. — Tliere is a - eottoii^r^^ that lasts many 
years, and a GotUm-pkint tliat lasts for one season. Cotton falls 
from the former like a lump of wool^ and is used for Btumng 
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jottoii from tlKOaiter is 3aa(le into calico* 
Li-as fuici ] ‘i coating iu wliicli tlic*. seeds are encased. 

In liothj cotton-^ where grotcn , — In India, Plgypi., Brazil, and 
^£- States, Requires a good deal of 

tlie^ Lilt not excessiYe, moisture, 

lieafc (/rotrn. — Takes, about seven inoiiiLs from date of 

jing, Heiglit from 2 .to 4 feek Mdien tlie flowei'* goes off, 
■ii pud is formed. After a tinm the pod bursts, and the ^dlitc 
fibre peeps out. Gatbered by tlie baud, and dried in sun. 

4. Ginidng . — Name given to tlie process of separatirig 
tlie cotton -fibre finin the seed. Not done l>y baud, ]3ui by a 
.aiaclune caltKl a gin or cotton-gim Ttvo kinds of gin ; (a) the 
roller-gin ; the cotton passes ])el\veen i wo rollers, tbrougb wbicb, 
the seed cannot pass ; (6) the saw gin ; the cotton passes tbrougdi 
tlie teeth of a saw, and the seeds arc sei^arated. 

5. Bales . — A large bundle of cotton lightly pressed together 
for despatch to the mill is called a bale. In the mill the fibre 
is spun into yarn. Yaiai is \vo\uii into calico. 


iO. Linen. OuUine. 

1. Calico and Huai . — Tlie former made from cotton-plant, 
tlie latter from flax, Tlie former warm, soft, and tiulfy ; the 
latter cold, hard, and glossy. Linen stronger and more durable 
than calico. 

2. 2%e Jla:t>plan.f . — Is grown partly for its fibre, and j)artly 
ffji* its seed, out of which linseed oil is made ; but cotton-plant 
is giTmm only for its filire. Grown in temperate climates, as in 
Ireland, Holland, and Russia ; also in India during the tem- 
perate or cool season. 

3. RettiiUjy or €:etraction of fibre . — Fibre taken from stalk, 
not from pod, as in cotton. Tu’o things in stalk — wood and fibre. 
Stalk is sojikal till -wood rots ; the fibre is then set loose. 

4. Mecklinfj , — Fibres are straightened out by being made to 
piss through the teeth of a comb. Long filires i-eserved for weav- 
ing into linen. Short fibres or torv used for making twine and cord. 

f). Linen . — Fibre spun into y£irn, bleached, and woven. 
Used for shirt-fronts, collars, household linen, tea-cloths, glass- 
cloths, etc, 

11, Elephant. Outtine. 

I. Two hittihy African and ABiatic . — ^African blacker, tusks 
in female as well as male, larger ears, and a saddle-shaped dip 
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ncnr tLe shoulder. Asiatic (Coyion, India, anc^.,,.cHna'. l.a.v 
a iiiuddier colour, tusks smaller and in male oiJ „r Var^ 
no dip anytvliore in liack. slwuoi i.au, 

2. Prnperlk’i ennmon to loth — trank, a verv iu-v iiul 

S- r'f S «>in tail, -erv 

tliiu. and Lard lade, very massive body, and verv thick ],-k 

Contrast elepham/s Load and neck vith eamoFs. Height: iVoni 

b lo lO^leet. Lutli specief^ live on lierbs only. 

3 Tame mid wild, —All African, but not all Indian 
elephants %vdd Alrican bunted for ivory. Some Asiatic 
eiepliants mined to mrry jiassengers on back and to liaid logs in 

4. When lamed, very intelligent and docile. 

12 . Trut/Z' of Elejlmil. Ouilim. 

1. Length o_f trunk— iiix or seven feet. Whv so Ion-’ 
klej.hant could get neither food nor drink without it. As 
usciLil a neck is to otlier aiiiiiials. 

2. Aostriis.— pie trunk is a prolongation of the nose and 
upper hp, wlph have coalesced. Tivo holes or nostrils can be 

seen at end of trunk. " 

a Serves as finger and hand.— At end of trank is ,a. proiec- 
tion about five m^es long, whicb serves as finger for handiing 

little things or doing delicate work. Give examples of what it 
can da . i re 

4. Serves as ann ayd iveetpon. — Enormous strength of trunk 
Can he nioved in any direction. How the elepliai'it attacks its 
enemy with its trank. ^ ‘ 

13. Tea. OufMne. 

^ _1. Tea-plant— Can grow to a tree 15 or 20 feet hicdi. But 
it IS kept to a height of about 6 feet. Why ? That it may 
run to leaf rather than wood and that its leaves mav he within 
reach. An evergreen. 

2. If- here grown. In great varieties of climate, but must 
have a hot snu and nraeh raiu. China, Japan, hill tracts of 
India, Cejdon, and Indo-CJhina. 

3. The gathering of the leaf. — Three crops a year-— sprint 
summer, autumn. Spring crop best, autunin crop worst; Only 
the new leaves plucked. Those who pluck the leaf often wear 
gloves to avoid bruising it 

4. Green tea and Hack tea. — The plucked leaves are left to 
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wither and 4r\vJti tliey remain long enongh in a lieapj tliey 
change colour become bmvn. Fimn these the black tea is 
made* Oi¥#?'-tea is made from the green leaf, whicli has not 
changed .-hour. 

it .dtraufaetw ^. — The witliered leaf, either green or brown, is 
hn 'dried a little by fire and then I'ollcd by haTuI or by machinery. 
,,Aftcr it is rolla.l, it is roasted in flat pans over a charcoal fire. 
It is the final roasting that gives the tea-llavour i..o the juice of 
the leaf. Oare is taken that the leaf shall not be lairnt, 

14* Cojke. OviUne. 

1. The eofee’phtnt , — First found in Abyssinia ; then reared 
in Aiabia; nrnv in Jamaica, Ceylon, aiid in most count.j‘ics 
where the tea-plant grows. An (‘.vergreeiu Kept down to a 
htdglit of about 6 feet, but could grow to a heiglit of 20. Kept 
short for the same reason that the tea-plant is. 

2. Thf. ritffee-hfjan , — The colfee-pianl hears a heaiitifiil wliile 
llower, which is followed by a bejay al:>oiit as large as a cherry. 
Inside each l>erry are two hard oval-shaped heans face to face. 
It is from tliese beans that we get oiir coffee. 

3. The harredmg . — The berries, wlien ripe, fall from the 
tree, atid are picked up from the ground ; not plucked from the 
tine. They are spread out to dry, n’il the outer puli> shrivels. 
This is rubbed otf between stone-rollers. 

4. The prepamlion , — The bean is prei>ared by roasting, 
Tlie uiiroasted bean is greenish and has no taste or smell of 
eolfec. ** It is the roasting which changes the colour, and gives 
the smell and flavour. Roasted in a cylinder that is kept con- . 
si an tly revolving : why? 

15. The CueJm. Outline. 

L Kurae , — The bird nalned from its cry: a similar name 
in all countries wliere the bird is known. Tlie cries are the 
love-notes uttered during tlie mating season. 

2. Summer ‘vidtant . — Leaves its winter quarters in Africa 
at end of Marcli, crosses the Mediterranean, visits the whole of 
Europe, going even into the Arctic Circle. Reaches England in 
the latter part of April, prepares to % in July, goes for a 
certainty in August, EeturitB to Africa. 

3. Ap 2 )eamnce . — Length from beak to end of tail about 14 
inches ; black \yings tipped with, white ; hlue-grey feathers in 
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tlie back ; between tlie wings and ■ legs, featliers are wliite, 
streaked witlx slate-coloured stripes ; tail spotted and tipped 
with white. 

4. Eggs . — Has no time to build a nest Lays an egg in a 
hedg6-spaiT0W“s oiv otheiv biiTps nests, one egg in one nest at a 
time. Cuckoo’s egg is hatclied with the other eggs. The young 
cuckoo throws the other young birds out Eaily in September 
leaves England and follows its parents to the south. 

1 6. Slate. Ouilim. 

1. What slate is. — A kind of. rock, chiefly of a dark blue 
colour. Can be split into even slabs by giving a chisel a sharp 
tap with hammer. Contrast effects on other kinds of rock. 

2. Uses. — (a) For rooling houses. Very common in England. 
Tiles made of burnt clay answer the same purpose, where slate 
rock is not found, (h) For wTiting on. Slab is enclosed in a 
light wooden frame. Wliy ? 

3. Preparation. — For roofing houses cut into rectangular 
shape, but not polished. For making “a slate” to write on, it 
is rubbed smooth against a millstone or by some other method. 

4. Slate pencil — A short stick of slate. Leaves a white 
mark. Aery convenient, since marks can be easily rubbed or 
\vasliecl off 

17. Ostrich. Outline. 

1, The largest Urd now extant: from 6 to 8 feet high. 
Chiefly found in South Africa ; but not unknown in the deserts 
of Syria, Arabia, and Eorth Africa. 

2. Legs . — Of great length and strength. Runs more rapidly 
tl-jum the swiftest horse. Can break a man’s leg with a kick. 
Has only two toes, one about half as long as the other. 

3^ Wings . — Small and weak in proportion. Cannot fiy in 
Wings helj) it a little to run, as the wings help a fowl 

. - Feathers. — Those of wing and tail very large and valuable. 
Theftird is hunted for these feathei*s, as a fox is for its tail 
liti’Hs run straight, but ostrich runs zigzag and so is caught. 

bt Hoiv reared . — Wild ostriches scarce to what they once 
were. Eut ostrich farms are how kept in South Africa, In tlie 
wild state eggs chiefly hatched in the sun,; in farms by artificial 
heat. 

6. Food. — A^egetables, especially melons. Beak rather like a 
duck’s, not at all like either a kite’s or a hen’s. Explain reason. 

1 J.O.E.O. K 
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18 , Cork Outline, 

L JJliat it IJlie outer bark of an oak tliat grows cliiefly 
ill Spain. Differs -'from Eiiglisb oak : («) nnidi smaller ; (h) 
evergreen.' ' 

2. How tM hark' u ;$tnpped &J;— Incision is made roimd 
trnnk at top and bottom ; but not deep enongli to cut into tlie 
iimer Imrk, Bay wli j they avoid 'eiittiiig the inner bark. Cuts 
are made in straight lines downward from upper to lower ring. 
Outer bark tlieii gradually separates from tree and drops oft 

3. Times of sf-ripjying. — Not coninienced before the tree is over 
twenty yeans old. Can be repeated at intervals of ten years. 

4. JIovj the heirk is prefared, — Pressed dovm flat in pits. 
Soaked in water, wliile it is pressed. Then dried and slightly 
diarre<l to tdose the pores. When the pores are closed, we have 
cork ; for water cannot pass tlirough cork. 

5. Properties and uses, — ^Elastic; so it can be pressed into 
necks of bottles. Imperious to water ; so nothing escapes 
from bottle. Yery light ; so used as floats for jSsliing-nets and 
for life-belts. 


Section 3. — Outlines of Short Essays on 
^ General Subjects. 

41. Essay-mitmg. — In ail essays, of whatever length 
and on wiiatever subject, there are two things to be ^qi: 
sklered, — the matter and the language. f 

^ As regards the language, we have, in Chapter II., Jpyen 
a "few hints respecting force or energy of diction (i^ 5), 
simplicity {§ 6), purity (§ 7), brevity or the avoida^lce of 
unnecessary words (§ 8), euphony or smoothness of di!|Qtion 
(I 9), and perspicuity or clearness of diction (§ 
the same chapter we have put the student on his 
against certain errors into which beginners are apt 
in the use of common words and in the forming of com fion 
constructions. Finally, in the same chapter we have gf®Ven 
some general hints about, the structure of sentences 
paragraphs. 

As regards the maiier, we have in this, as in the t| 
preceding sections, furnished the student with an out| 
of the main headings, under which the subject that h* 
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asked to write on can be treated, ' each heading to be 
expanded into a paragraph. 

If the student prefers to substitute an outline of Ms 
own, he is of course quite at liberty to do so. But we 
think it advisable to put Mm on his guard on two points 
of no little importance. (1) Before he begins to prepare 
lus headings, let him be quite sure that he understands 
the scope and purport of the subject on wdiieh he is re- 
quired to write, and while he is preparing them let him 
be careful to confine himself to what is strictly relevant to 
the subject in hand. Matter that is not relevant to the 
subject of the essay or consistent ivith its main purpose 
must not be admitted. An essay should be an artistic 
whole; it should have a central idea, to which all its 
parts are subordinated (Fowler). (2) Let him take care 
to observe the principle of proportion, ie, to give to each 
part of the essay as much prominence as is due to its 
relative importance. If an essay is an artistic whole,” 
proportion, which is one of the first principles of art, 
must not be neglected. Supposing, for instance, that the 
subject to be written on is the Magna Charta, it would 
be against ail sense of proportion if the writer w^'cre to 
give three-quarters of his space to the acts of tyranny 
and oppression which provoked the barons to draw up 
the Gliarta, and L ave only a quarter of the space for 
describing the contents of the Charta itself, the ceremony 
of the signing at Rannyniede, and the king’s attempts to 
evade the obligations that he had inctirred by signing it. 

One more precaution may be added. Whatever out- 
line the student may decide upon, let him be quite sure 
before he begins to expand it that he knows his own 
mind, ie. knows 'what he has to say on each point. There 
must be no such thing as vagueness of purpose or cloudi- 
ness of ideas. The matter must suggest the words, not 
the words the matter. If the writer is quite clear in his 
own mind about what he has to say, he is not likely to 
be at much loss to find wmrds to express it. Whatever 
difficulty he may experience at firsts this will become less 
and less by practice. 
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To slio\r the standard of merit tliat may be aimed at 
in this early stage, we cannot do better than make use of 
the “ Prize Competition ” published by the School JForld in 
June 1900, Vv hen two prizes were offered by the editor for 
the two best English essays written by boys or girls of 
less than sixteen years of age. Candidates for these 
prizes were allowed to choose any one of the six subjects 
named below : — * 

The Uses of Books. ' I PreTeBtion is better than Cure. 

Holiday Tasks. j Iiiclia. 

Soldiers. | Coniparative advantages of Town 

and Country Life. 

Having received the permission of the editor to make free 
use of the essays that w’ere sent to his office, we have 
selected three as typical specimens of various degrees of 
merit ; — 

(1) An essay on Prevention is better than Cure; (2) 
one on the Comparative advantages of Town and Country 
Life ; (3) one on the Uses of Books. 

The first is neither below nor above the average : 
several hetter ones on the same subject and several worse 
were sent in. 

The second is somewhat above the average, but not as 
good as the essay to which the second prize ivas awarded. 

The third is the essay to which the first prize was 
awarded. 

All three essays have been printed in the form in 
which they w^ere received in manuscript. The last needs 
no revision. The second needs some revision, and this we 
have shown in brackets by the side of the original. The 
first needs rewriting altogether ; we have therefore given 
a revised version under it, 

1. Prevention is hetter than Cure. Original essay as 
received (written by a girl of fourteen). 

Tliis old time-wom saying is so often, repeated tlmt more 
notice would be taken of it, if it were i’emodelled and put into 
other words. Then those who object to hackneyed expressions 
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luigiii; perbips stop to tliiiik wliat it lueaixs, and if they woiihi 
but do ISO tlie milleiiiiiuin would begin very soon. Prevention in 
tills plirase may mean eitlier liindrance dr caution, tlie one con- 
veying tbe idea of slopping wliat lias begun, tlie other of stop- 
ping before the beginning. Cure also may be taken eitlier as 
care or healing ; a.nd care is the most wearying and depressing 
(jf things ; so the world would be happier without it. 

This proverb is gfnei'ally used of physical matters such as 
health, bait even in these it should he more irsed. Tlnu a good 
ibiUKlalio'ri nl‘ 1}ody and brain is necessary is beginning io be 
undcrrsiood. If in the building up of the idiaracters of the 
young this were insisted on, ci-imes and criminals would dis- 
appear. And, if in the building up of tlieir bodies it were 
attended to, what fine men and women we might lie 1 'W'bere 
it is, tliis proverb may be safely forgotten. In other matters 
also it slioiild lie remembered, as for instance art, luiisie, politics, 
and such things. 

The chief item in things not physical is also a liim foundation. 
In education the thorough mastery of the elementary subjects is 
the prevention of what cannot be cured afterwards. When pre- 
vention is taken into account, accidents will be averted, deaths 
delayed, sickness almost unknown. Animals and plants, especi- 
ally when wild, show us how to prepare for the future ; we see 
both laying up stores and preparing for hostile attacks. Thus 
in everytliing care is necessary, and those who begin any affair 
carelessly are almost alvaays brought to a sudden standstill. 
bYith tliis proi'erli one other may he gi'ouped, W' ell begun is 
half done.” The need of care shows that there has been 
thoughtlessness somewhere, and we are reminded of the quota- 
tion, Evil is wrought by want of thought as well as by want 
of heart,” and it is evils of this kind that are most numerous 
and need most trouble in curing. 

There is one class of people who depend for their living on 
the proverb, “Cure is better than preventioiL” They are 
doctors. But it is jileasiiig to see that most of them urge pre- 
vention for health’s sake. 

The writer appears to have had four main points in 
her mind, while she was engaged in the above com- 

1. The maxim has become so hackneyed .that it is often over- 
looked ill practice. 
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% Prevention may mean either the stopping of an evil which 
has hegnn or the not allowing it to hegin. 

Z* How the maxim ,,h^ds good in physical mattersj such as 
.health* '' 

4. How it holds .,gopd''in things not physical, as education, 
the foriiiiiig of liaMts,' Hie , building 'U|) (d character. 

For dealing wdth-the .subjeM named this is a veiy suit- 
able outline to work upon ; but there are several clefects 
in the way in which it has been worked out. (a) Plyysical 
matters” are mixed up in the second paragraph with 
“things npfc physical,” whereas the two subjects should 
have been discussed in 'separate paragraphs, as the writer 
must have intended to do in placing the former phrase 
at the commencement of the second pax^agrapli, and the 
latter at the commencement of the third, (b) The verbal 
reference to “care” and “cure” in the first paragraph is 
based on a false etymology ; for there is no connection 
between the two words. • (e) The allusion to animals and 
plants in the third paragraph is far-fetched and hardly 
serves the purpose of illustration, (i) The ' tivo senses 
ascribed by the writer, to “prevention” are so much to 
the point that they, deserve a fuller treatment than she 
has given to them in the first paragraph. 

Taking the four headings given above as the basis, and 
' giving a separate paragraph to each of them, ive may 
rewrite the essay as follows, retaining the language of the 
original as nearly as -'we can, but omitting w^hat is re- 
dundant or inappropriate, changing the position of one or 
two sentences that have been placed in a wrong con- 
nection, and adding one or ttvo new sentences where 
more comment or point was required. 

This time-worn maxim is so often repeated, that perhaps 
more notice would he taken of it in practice, if it were recast 
and put into other words, Then those, who make light of 
hackneyed sayings as if they were too common to he of much 
value, would stop to think what . it means and how much truth 
there is in it* If they would but do this, the world woxild soon 
be better tlian it is ; accidents would be averted, deaths delayed, 
and sickness almost unknowm. 
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Prevention ” in tli k saying may mean eitlier stopping viiat 
has already hegim, or not allowing even a ]j>egiiuuiig to be 
made. The second kimi of preveiitionj if it is practicablej is 
the more useful of the two. But w*e cannot always foresee tlie 
first begiiinings of evil ; and until these have shown themselves., 
no action can be taken, When such symptoms ha\^e atpeareds 
there must be no delay in arresting their progi*ess. 

The proverb is generally applied to physical anatiers, such 
ns healtli ; Imi even in these it should be practised im.)re tlian it 
is. Many an attack of small-pox, for exami-de, wliicli, even, if 
it does not prove fliin], is not easily cured and is likely to leave 
its marks upon the face, could have lieen prevented by vaccina- 
tion. If a good foundation of body and brain is laid in early 
years by healthy and industrious lialnts, there is less fear of 
weakness of body and brain in after life. It might seem that 
it would be more lucrative to a doctor, if the proverb were 
reversed, Cure is better than prevention.^’ But this is not 
true. A doctor ^\Iio succeeds in stopping the progress of an 
illness before it has taken firm hold or in preventing it from 
l)reaking out, does good to liimself as well as to his patient ; for 
he raises his reputatioji and feels more pride and satisfaction in 
his work. 

In things not physical the saying is equally true and, if not 
neglected, equally valuable. In education, for exaiiixde, a 
thorough mastery of elementary facts will prevent a good deal 
of blundering and dificulty, which cannot be so easily removed 
afterwaids. If in the building u]) of the characters of tlie 
young bad tlxoughts and bad habits were repressed at the outset, 
crimes would almost disappear. , The need of a cure shows that 
there has been some neglect or thoughtlessness at an earlier 
stage ; and we ax'e reminded of the quotation, “ E^dl is wu'ought 
by want of thought as well as want of heart/’ In iact, those 
evils that spring from thoughtlessness, and not from intention, 
are the most numerous and sometimes the most difficult to cure. 

2. Ooni^araim achantages of Town and Comtry Life 
(■written by a girl of fifteen). Outline of the 
essay as shown by the paragraphs. 

1. The question stated, — Which is to be preferred ? 

2. Pleasures of country life iti spring and summer : the 
beautiful scenery, the songs of birds, rural amusements and 
occuj>ations. 
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3. Bi^ia,dvalltages of country life: dreariness in winter, 
absence of medical aid, of social gatlierings, of scliook 

4. Drawbacks of town life, esxjecially in tbe suiinner moiitlis : 
danger of infectious diseases. 

5. Advantages of tosm life: activity in ail weathers, the 
best sights, the best medical attendance, and the best schools, 

"We print this essay in the form in which it was 
received. It has defects both in language and in matter. 
As regards the language, there are several well expressed 
sentences besides some faulty ones : the amendments most 
needed we have given in brackets side by side with the 
original. The hackneyed quotation from Goldsmith is 
pointless ; such quotations should be avoided. As to the 
maikr of the essay, the main defect is that it comes to 
!io conclusion. It does not take up a definite position 
and sum up in favour of it. It see-saws, so to speak, 
now to this side, now to that, without giving a clear indica- 
tion of the writer’s own j>refereuce. *‘From a literary 
point of view decisweness even in a wrong cause is pre- 
ferable to shilly-shally.” (See note appended to this 
chapter, where reference is made to ‘kArgumentatiye 
Essays.”) 

A question we often hear iisked is, Which is to be preferred, 
town or country life? [sa?/ town-life or country-life ”]. Well, 
the only answer to this question is, Botli have their advantages ; 
but, like everytliing else in this world, each is attended with 
disadvantages that must be placed to the opposite side of the 
account 

What can he more enjoyable than country life in sjuing and 
simimer? In the country there are fields of various hues 
stretching all around one ; the trees with their luxurious foliage, 
forming natural summer-houses for both man and beast i the 
thick hedges interwoven witli sweet-smelling honeysuckle and 
all kinds of wild fiowers; then there are the grass-grown or 
forest-clad hills that form the background, as it were, of this 
natural picture. But the picture is not a lifeless one \jmert 
“like a picture on a wall”]. One may hear the sw^eet songs of 
the birds singing from every tree-toj), the whistling of men whilst 
digging or ploughing in the fields, the bleating of the flocks, the 
merry laughter of some picnic |)arty, and iiow^ and then the 
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i barking of some great ferniyard dog. But the cliief cliaracieristics 

of tlie country are the freskness of tlie air and the peaceful, ])ut 
not melancholy, calm. Tiien there are the outdoor amusements, 

— golf, tennis, driving, riding, cycling, gardening, — which aiford 
so mucli phiasure to those who have the leisure and the moans ; 
vrliile for the hard-working poor there is the harvest -time with 
all its festivities. In speaking of the country we may tniiy say 
ill the words of Goldsmith — 

Where smiling -Spring its earliest visit pays, 
i And parting Summer’s lingering bloom delays. 

But it is not always spring and summer in tlie country. 

The dark days of winter visit it [say ‘‘set in and then we 
become awax^e of the disadvantages. In the long winter eveningvS 
there are no theatres, no concerts, no places of aniLisement ; as 
the houses are far apart, there are few visitors, few gatherings, 
and on the whole life begins to seem rather monotonous. If 
[insert “ at this or any other season of the year some one 
became [say “ becomes ”] suddenly ill, there is no doctor to be 
had, no telegraph ofiice or telephone to send a message to him 
[say ‘‘ no means of sending for one by telegraph or telephone *']. 

Then again, if a lire broke out [say “ breaks out ”], tliere is no 
fii’e-station near, and perhaps a very poor supply of water in. the 
house. For those who have children to educate one gi*eat dis- 
advantage of the country appears [say “is manifest^'], — the 
absence of schools, which certainly cannot be done without [say 
“are certainly necessary”] hi this age of enlightenment and 
competition. 

N ow, to turn to the town, we hnd th,ere no nice “ beaut iful ”] 

scenery, none of tlie freshness of the country. Everywhere [say i 

“ wherever ”] we go, we see the same smoky, dusty, and gloorny- 
looking streets, where one feels inclined to think the sim never f 

penetrates [atcy “ which the sun never seems to penetrate ”] ; the 
l>iisy road full of horses and carts ; the crowded footpaths ; the ) 

noise of machines in the great factories ; the hubbub of many : 

voices, — everything adding to the general din, until one almost ; 

feels it is again the Bxihel of centuries ago. If an illness com- 
mences [say “if an infectious disease breaks out”] in a tovm, ?; 

there is danger of its rapidly^ spreading in the narrow space in : 

wliich large numbers of persons are comjielLed to liva 

111 summer towiTis especially hot and dusty, and every one . 

tries to get away to the seaside or the country ; but as soon as 1 
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winter sets in, they are all glad enough to return to town. 
Then we find the advantages of tow-n liib. If it is a rainy day, 
all does not look deserted as it does in the country. People go 
aljout as usual, and there is always something to see. In the 
eTciiiiigs there are theatres, concerts, and parties [«ay “social 
gatherings ”]. There are the delights of a day’s sliopjdng, or a 
visit to the pietiu^e galleries. There are plenty of %^isitors, and 
oiu'i does not seem to be alone in the 'world. In case of illness 
there is medical aid near ; if a fire breaks out, one lias only to 
telephone, and the fire brigade appears almost immediatelja To 
the poor a town-residence seems, on the whole, more advantageous 
tlian Jiving in the country ; for there are schools without 
number, wltero the young can be taught not only to read and 
write, but to learn some trade by wdiich they can earn their 
living, 

3, The Uses of Booh (written by a girl of fifteen). We 
give the essay as it stands : it needs no amend- 
ment or revision. 

One of the most delightful things about a good book is, I 
think, its companionship. While we are aide to enjoy good 
Ixu'dvs, %ve need never lack friends. We are surrounded by an 
imaginary world which is peopled with good and noble charac- 
ters, who let us sliare their inmost thoughts. 

Books are, indeed, the only means tve have of entering into 
the Ihouglits of the great men of ail ages. While %ve commune 
with tlicrn, we are for the moment lifted up to spmething of the 
same heiglit as that on which they stand, and we see the pros- 
pect beneath with their eyes. What is real and vital stands out 
sliarp and clear ; what is false and trivial is lost. Nor is the 
good we get from reading transitory. We read some noble 
thoughts, ponder on tliem, and find them true. They become 
also our own, a poasession none can take a^vay irorn us ; for they 
mould our characters, and enter into our very being. 

And if a hook can form the character of an individual, cJin it 
not also form that of a nation? Tlie Bible made Puritan 
England, The Puritans had many faults ; the/ were narrow 
and uncultured ; but they had moral digni^, moral fibre ; they 
were God-fearing, God-serving men. 

The ways in which books are of use to us are innumerable. 
Scientific books, for instance, help us to ajipreciate the manifold 
forces and beauties of nature that lie around us. 
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History lias l>t-!en called Pliilosopliy 'teacliliig by exaiapk;''’ 
It makes im realise bow people lived hi past ages how they 
built up our constitution and laws. Biographies of great men 
are very valuable^ especially when they do not dwell too iiiiicii 
on uiiiniportaiit facts, but let us see something of the inner lives 
of the persons described. . ■ . , ■ , 

Good novels, wliatever may be said to the contrary, are of 
■\'*ery real use in widening our sympathies. While wc read <.i. 
novel, we lose our own personality in that of the hero or hero- 
ine, atid we feel emotions and go through experiences which we 
may never have in our own lives. Xovels enables us to enter 
more syjnpalbetieally into the feelings of others. 

Poetry leads us to the true and beautiful, makes us love 
lieauty, ami sjhmIvs to us as perhaps nothing cdse save music 
can. • 

The. 'influence a book may have is incalculable. In Milton^s ' 
noble words — a ^*good ])ook is the javeious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up to a life bevond 
life” 

But after all, the power of a book luis some limitations. 
No two persons will read Shakespeare alike. Cue will under- 
stand more than tlie oilier ; neither vdll understand more than 
wdiat is already in some degree in himself. A book cannot 
create faculties in a man, nor can it give him any fresh qualities. 
No man ever became a genius Ijy sheer force of reading. There 
must be some affinity lietweeii two minds, or they vill never 
understand one another. 

Finally, we may say that the chief end of a book is to awaken 
and develop those good qualities which might otherwise have 
Iain dormant in a man for even 

42. Subjects with Outlines. — ^We give a few siibjects, 
which may be useful for practice in the composition of 
short essays or descriptions. To each subject we append 
a brief outline, which the student may use or not accord- 
ing to his own choice or that of the teacher. 

If he decides on accepiting the outline that we have 
offered, he must shut the book before he begins, to write. 
He might find it useful to redraft the outline in his 
own words. Under no circumstances should the book be 
referred to while he is engaged in the composition. 

If, on the other hand, he prefei’s to prepai'e an outline 
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of his own, it might be expedient that he should show it 
to the teacher before he begins to expand it. On this point 
the teacher will be the best judge. 

L MciJce Eaij while the shines, 

L To show the point of the saying descril^e what hay is : 
long grass cut in the summer, dried in the sun, and ready to be 
vStacked for winter use. It should have the juice dried in it. 
llain washes out the juice, and makes the dead grass mouldy and 
unfit for fodder. Hence the imjDortance of sunshine. 

2. Uncertainty of dry and sunny weather in England : hence 
during hay-season the opportunity of such weather must not be 
lost. 

3. The precept is sound for other purposes besides hay- 
making. Wlienever a good ojiportunity occurs, it should be 
seized. , No one can tell how long it may last, or, if it is lost, 
whether another one like it will come. 

4. Parallel precepts or proverbs : “ Strike wliile the iron is 
hot,” ‘'^Tlie mill cannot grind with the water that is past.” 
Enlarge on these, atid show importance of seizing an opportunity. 

2, Eescriptmi of Hay-Field and Hay-Fdck, 

1. Grass in England sprouts in spring ; reaches full height 
in June or July; is then cut Hay-harvest precedes wheat- 
harvest by one or two months. Convenience to farmer. 

2. Grass cut either with a scythe or with a mowing machine. 
Scythe convenient on undulating ground ; why ? Machine 
preferable, wherever it can be used ; why ? 

3. Grass, when cut, is left on the held to dry ; is turned 
over wit'll a prong or scattered by a machine; raked into 
‘‘ cocks ” ; then carted away for the hay-rick. , 

4. Hay-rick has four corners and sloping top, like a house. 
The top is thatched. Top why sloping and why thatched ? 
Hay is cut in blocks as it is wanted ; in what season ? Much bay 
taken into cities and sold. 

3. Soldiers, 

1. What a soldier is : one trained to fight for his country, 
and bound to its service for a certain term of years. Not all 
soldiers of the same rank : a general commands an army, a colonel 
commands a regiment, etc. 
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2. Obedience tlie iirst duty of 'a soldier': example^ tlie cliarge 

: of tlie Liglit Brigade, \\diich ran into the jaws of death without 

fiuef^tioning the order. Without obedience, no clisciplme. 

Discipline as necessary in time of peace as on the battlefield. 

Keeessiiy of good behaviour in barracks or among a conquered 
I people. 

3. Courage the next great duty of a soldier ; luavery in. 

; attack ; presence of mind ; tenacity of purpose. Ambition of a 

I soldier to win Victoria Gross. 

I 4. Ai.i military service .in British Empire voluntary : no 

1 com])iilsory service as in France, Cennany, Kussia, etc. Hence 

I the high qualities of the English soldier*; also of the Indian, 

J Soudanese, and Egyptian troops serving under the British flag. 

1 5. Conscriprion not needed in British Empire, as men are 

always found, when they are wanted. They join voluntarily, 

1tecaus.6 they have confidence in their olficers, and know that they 
will be regularly paid. 

4. The Volunteer Mowment 

1. Difference between a Volunteer and a Soldier. Volmi- I 

teer gives only liis spare time to soldiering, receives no salary i 

as a soldier does, is rarely employed on foreign service, does not 

belong to the regular army. 

2. Volunteer mo^xmient began in 1859, when invasion from 
France was feared. At first taken np only by those wdio could 
pay for their own arms, uniform, etc. Movement has since 

j filtrated dowmwards to all classes ; all expenses now paid by the 

Government. 

i 3. Benefit to the country. A force of 250,000 young men 

armed and drilled, and ready for action. A home army for 
home defence. Some even -went out bn foreign service to South 
Africa. Have set a good example of patriot.ism, and made their 
country respected. Defence, not defiance, is their motto. 

4. Benefit to themselves. Habits of obedience and discip- 
line ; sense of self-respect ; pride in their country ; physical 
training in the open-air, without having to give up ordinary 
occupations. Every large school in England has its cadet corps. 


5. Athletic Sports, 

1. Gomment on the' word ‘‘athletic” and on the word 
sport.” The former excludes such games as badminton, tennis, 
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golf’, wliicli re^iiiire skill, but not siicli a liigli degree of muscular 

effort 

2 . Atliletic sports on land : cliiefiy cricket in summer and 
football ill '^vinter. On water : cbiedy swimming and rowing. 

3. Benefits to body. Exercise is necessary to liealtb, and 
sport is tbe best way of taking it No weariness, because the 
excii.ement destroys the sense of labour. A boy or man in train- 
ing never eats or drinks more than is good for him. 

4. Benefits to mind. A sound mind goes with a sound body. 
The best athletes often the cleverest at books. In all sport 
there is competition, and this arouses energy, ambition, and a 
sense of fair play. The captain of a football- or cricket-team, 
or the stroke in a boat-race, acquires a healthy sense of respon- 
sibility ; those under him learn discipline and combination. 

6 , Boohs for Recreation, 

1. Observe the scope of the subject. Eecreation ” excludes 
books studied in school or for professional pimposes. Applies to 
books read in inteiwals of leisure. We need recreation for the 
mind as much as exercise for the body. Prose generally pre- 
ferred to poetry, because it is not such a tax on the attention. 

2. Three main classes of , books for recreation : biography, 
travel, fiction. 

3. Biography. Teaches by example ; valuable, because true ; 
a good example stimulates to industry and emulation, as a bad 
one excites disgust. 

4. Travel Heading about foreign countries and foreign 
customs opens the mind ; throws light on geography and some- 
times on history. 

5. Fiction. Called pre-eminently light reading,” enlarges 
our sympathies ; extends our knowledge of mankind. But 
excessive reading of fiction not advisable ; the mind, like the 
body, needs change of diet, 

6. Men’s characters are shown by the books they read as 
much as by the companions they keep, A bad boy wdll read 
bad books, whenever he can get them. 

7 . A RoUing Stone gathers no Moss. 

1. Moss forms only on stones that remain fixed in the same 
place. Hence the proverb means : — Avoid uiinecessary change. 
This admits of various applications. 
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2. Stielv ^to one line of studjj and peraevere in it Trvirtg 
one rtudy after another or one school after another, and 
up each in turn, is a waste of time. A rolling selioolbo? 
gainers no knf)wlodg(\ 

^ Z, Having chosen a calling, stick to It- Experience gained 
III one calling is of no use for another. Change of profession 
means heginning again at the bottom. 

4. Having chosen a suitable place of residence, do not leave 
it^withont a good reason. DM residents are more Jikelv to make 
Mends and gain position than new-comers. Old friends are 
generally better than new ones. 

5. Change of country, without any strong necessity, ' is not 
atlvisable. One who tides first Enghind, then one colony, and 
then another, is almost certain to fail Wherever a good start 
can he made, go on villi it ; it is lash to throw it up for some 
new craj^e in some other part of the world. 


8 . April in England, 

1. April is the middle month of spring, “ Mareli winds and 
April showers bring forth May flowers.'' English climate un- 
certain : but April usually sliowery with intervals of siinshlne. 
Describe rainbow in such intervals— -how caused. 

2. Yegetation everywhere sets in. Describe tlie meadows, 
the hedge-rows, the wheat-fields, the primroses, the trees break- 
ing out into the first leaf. 

3. The winter birds (the red-wing, the fieldfare, and the 
wood-lark) have gone farther north. The siunmer birds (the 
swallow, the house-martin, the nightingale, the cuckoo, eacli in 
succession) return to us from Africa j show why . they come and 
why they go. 

4. Our home-birds begin to build. Describe some of them. 

5. Fishermen spread out their sails for the open sea. 

9 . April in Northern India, 

1. The hot dry weather (to last for three month.s) has fully 
set in. Wind blows from west to east. The blue sky is often 
obscured with a dusty liaze. Ho sign or expectation of rain. 
April the first month of the torrid season, July of the rainy, 
November of tbe temperate. 

2. The wheat harvest was cut in March. The stumps and 
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roots remain in ground and cannot Le ploughed up till rain 
returns at end of June. Every blade of grass is burnt up l>y 
the sun. Cattle fed with chopped straw. 

3. Snakes, which lay dormant in the ground during the 
winter, come out of their holes and warm tiiemselves. Lie in 
shady nooks during the lieat of the day, but move about in the 
open after sunset. 

4. The rivers, which had shrunk in their beds in the previous 
months, begin to rise a little, swollen by melted snow from 
Himalaya moimtainsj. 

5. ^^larshes are all dried up, and the water-birds (ducks, 
snipe, etc.) are no more seen. They have returned to the cooler 
regions where they were bred. 


10 . April in Canada. 

1. On account of vast extent of Dominion, the climate of 
Canada has considerable variations. East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains the more settled parts have two great seasons — a very cold 
winter lasting through November, December, January, February, 
March, — a very hot summer lasting through May, June, July, 
August, September. April is the transition-month between 
winter and summer. 

2. xipril an UB.pleasant and uncertain month. The long 
reign of frost and snow gradually yields to returning warmth. 
Fresh snow sometimes falls, but soon melts. Early in April the 
alders and willows break out in bloom. As snow disappears, 
thin blades of wdieat or rye, which was sown in the previous 
autumn and protected during the winter by the snow, are seen 
on the iields- 

3. Fresh ploughing is commenced by middle of April, and 
must be rapidly done ; for harvesting begins before the end of 
July, hay, grain, and root-crops following one another in rapid 
succession. Cattle, which were stalled at great cost during the 
winter, are turned out to graze in April : they nibble the tender 
shoots of trees and blades of reappearing grass. 

4. Why the extraordinary difference between climate of 
England and that of Canada in similar latitudes? (1) The 
Gulf Stream makes England warmer in winter. (2) The sur- 
rounding ocean makes it cooler in summer. (3) Canada has no 
Iiigh mountain range from east to west to protect it dining the 
winter from the excessive cold of the Arctic regions. 
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1 1 . Penmf Saml^ Penmf Gained, 

^ I. Parallel proverbj ''Take care of tlie pence and tlie poiiials 
will lake care of tliemselves,^* . The proverb is meant to teach 
iriigality or thrift Beware of little expenses which can he 
sarx'cl Little expenses added up make a large sum : ^hMauy a 
little makes a miekle.^’ 

3. A savings ^ bank is a great aid to the thrifty who desire 
to save. Describe one. Especially useful for ihW^ whu ..-au 
save only small .suinSj even a few pence, at a time. 

3. Jhaigality is an rdd to generosity. A man who saviss 
nothing can give nothing. Charity ]>egins at hoine ; but wlnm 
lioine-waius luvv'e been satisfied, a man who saves a liule may be 
able to liel]> uilnu's without stinting liis own house. 

4. Extravagance cmidiicvs to ineamiess. A man who runs 
into great expenses to indulge his own fancies or appetites, tries 
to recoup himself ly being correspondingly mean to others. 
Such meanness often ends in dishonesty. 

12 . A Contented Jlind is a Coniinml Feast. 

I. What is the secret of happiness? So far as the body is 
concerned, liealtli. So far as the mind is concerned, eemtentment. 
Contentment is the greatest good w'^e can hope for in life. It 
does not bring wealth, but it banishes the desire, of it, which is 
miich^ more valuable. Contentment is natural wealtli ; luxury 
is^artificial poverty. He who is perpetually striving to increase 
Ins wealth, suffers as much anxiety as one who has to struf>-gle 
against want. 

3. Coutentmeiit is very much a matter of disposition : but 
the disposition may be cultivated by two or three consideiations ; 
(a) Have I already as much as I really require ? (?;) Have I 

already more than I really require ? (c) How much worse off 

might I he than I really am ? 

^ (a) The falde of the dug and the shadow shows tlie force of 
this question. The dog had already as mnch as it needed, — a 
large piece of hone and fiesli ; and ought to Iiave been contented 
with it. In seeking for more, it lost all. 

(tj) Many men hare already much more than they need ; but 
they go on grasping for more. They live in a state of perp(‘tual 
want, while the contented man enjoys a continual feast Such 
men liave no peace. 

(r) This consideration may be useful to 'those whose means 

J. C.E.C. ■ L - ■ ‘ 
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are small or wild hare suffered some loss. There is the story of 
the Diitrhman, who hrohe his leg by a fall from the main-mas t, 
but congratulated himself, that he had not broken his neck, 

13*. rfo Uses of Moiirdaim, 

1, iiloiin tains give motion to water, A river owes its ciuTent 
to some slope on the earth’s surface. Without rivers there 
would be no inland navigation, no natural drainage, no fresh 
water. Ihiin would stagnate in pools and marshes, which w^oulxl 
become more and more foul. Tlie air would be polluted. The 
earth would not be fit to live on. 

S. Mountains maintain a constant change in tlie currents 
and nature of air. Hills divide the earth not only into districts, 
]>iit into clinialevS, Mountain -ridges and table-lands much cooler 
than valleys and plains. Canada suffers much cold, because no 
mountain, chain from east to west shuts off tlri cold from the 
Arctic circle. 

3. l!^Iountams cause perpetual change in. the soils of the eartli. 
Surface soil is carried from hills into plains by rivers. Egypt 
lias been called ‘‘the gift of tlie Nile/^ having l^een formed from 
depo.sits of mud from mountains in equatorial Airiea. The 
whole of Bengal is alluvial, formed by the Ganges and its 
tribulariesj 

4. tains help to <livicle nations and empires. Examples : 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Caucasus, the Hindu Kush, the 
Hinialayas, 

14 , Story of Orccsus: Call no Ilan Fortunaie till you 
see his End, 

1. Crccsuf, king of Lydia in Asia Minor, was the richest man 
of his age. His wealth lias become proverbial. His capital, 
Sardis, was visited by the greatest men of ancient Greece, and 
among these was Solon, the wise man of Athens. 

2. Crmsus asked Solon to tell him who wms the most for- 
tunate man that he had ever seen, Solon mentioned one private 
person after another, and gave their histories. Croesus angrily 
dismissed him for not mentioning himself. Solon declined to 
call him fortunate, till he had seen his end. 

3. A* few years afterwards Crmsus, conquered by Cyrus the 
Great, was put on a pile of wood' to be burnt alive, when he called 
out “ Solon, Solon, Solon.’’ , Cyrus, learning his story, and think- 
ing that he might some day be conquered himself, spared him. 
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4, Ihe end ot CVriis liiiaself was a similar example ; for lie 
was slain m battle not long afterwards. The end of Xapoleon I 
IB bt. Helena, and that of Hapoleon III in Ohkhhmt, are 
other examples. Xo one can tell what the future may have in 
store. Misiorfciiiie may befall the highest as well as the lowest. 

15 , The €kom qf a €allmg. 

1. ^To any one^ who has a %mry decided bent in a cemirt 
direction, the choice is easy: follow that bent. If another 
career may^ appear more lucrative, do not be 'tempiech Live 
your ovui life, Lc. the lite tliat nature intended for you. You 
wdJl be^ more hapiiy and more successful Better to*' be a good 
mechanic than a bad doctor, a good farmer than a bad lawyer 
a good blacksmith than a bad clergyman, 

2. Ihose 'who have no decided bent must select work accord- 
ing to {a) tlieir opportunities, (6) their faculties. Having once 
taken up a calling, stick to it, and be content. You vili grow 
to like it, and excel in it in time. Perseverance will triumph. 

3. It a boy can get the training and the opportunity, and 

has the ability, there is no harm in his aspiring to a position 
liigiier than that in ’^\diicli he was boni. This is a laudable 
ambition. But without the ability and without the training it 
is sheer, folly. ® 

16. Flrfm its own Mewarcl 

2. A man must do his duty without fear of punishment or 
hope ol rewnrd. It very often happens^ that virtue brings 
respect, advancmnent, and prosperity. But to gain these must 
not be the motive ; for sometimes virtue entails loss, and suifer- 
ing, and even temporary ruin. 

2. llie real rewurd oi virtue lies in the approval of one^s 

own conscience, Aristides, the Athenian, was banished from 
Athens ; yet he never swerved from his duty : he was recalled 
and was siirnamed tlie Just , ^ * 

3, Never do evil that good may come. In vsuch cases the 
good may not come at all, and only the evil, the guilt, the self- 
reproach remain. 

i 7 . Strike while the Iron is JIoL m: 


L Iron is one of the haniest of metals, but becomes soft by 
the action of fire. While soft, it can, be Beaten into almost any 
shape. ' That is tlie time to strike. 
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2. Tlie ^sayiBg is ^not less true in a inetapliorical sense. If 
consent lias l^een given to soxnetliing, act upon it at once, before 
tlie consent is withdrawn. If there is a cliaiice of laiying or 
selling something on which much depends, seize the chance, 
A chance that has cOme once may never come again, and it 
very soon passes. If a good resolution has been formed, act on 
it at once before it has had time to cool. 

3, Too many irons in the fire.*’ A caution against itncler- 
takiiig more than you can manage. There is only one time 
for striking the iron. It is therefore useless to have several 
irons in the lire at once, when there is only one man to strike. 

18. Beasts of Burden, ami Draught : England and India. 

1, Explain the words “Inirden^^ and “draugljt" 

2, England. For burden no becasts are used ; e^^eiy thing is 
put on carts or wheel-barrows. For draught tlie oni}^ animals 
used are the horse and the ass. The horse is used for dragging 
the plough, v'agons, carts, and vans. The English cart-horse is 
a peculiar breed of enormous strength, — very Inroad and very 
talk The ass is used for drawing light greengrocers’ carts, batli- 
cliairs, and sometimes street-organs. 

3, India. The beasts used for either purpose are the ass, the 
pony, the ox, and the camel. 

(a) The ass. Used by briclanakers for carrying bundles of 
bricks, and hj washermen for carrpng bundles of clothes. Not 
used for draught. 

{h) The pony. Used by tradesmen for carrying merchandise 
from place to place, as rice, wheat, ■iire\cood, etc. Goods placed 
in pack-saddles. Not used for draught, 

(c) The ox. Universally used for ploughing the fields and 
drawing carts. Indians u.se the ox, where Englishmen use the 
cart-hor-se. Not used for biirdene. 

{i) The camel. For carrying very heavy goods or large 
quantities of goods. Bits dovui to be loaded, and if tlm load is 
too Iieavy, refuses to rise. Much used in India, as in Aralxia 
and Eg}'pt, and coming into use in Australia. Not used for 
any kind of draught, except for drawing a camel-cart crov^ded 
v/ith passengers above and below. 

1 9. Falsehood. 

1. By word. SaJ'ing what is directly contrary to fact ; 
di^uising or distorting fact by false colouring or false constiuic- 
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tion keeping Ijuuk a portion of the facts and thits creating a 

lake iiiipres.-ioii of tlie wliole 

2. Bj sileisee. OonceaHng sometlimg wMcli ouglit to l>e 
made loiown, and tlx us iiidirectly deceiving a person. 

3. ^ By looks ^ or gesture. Misleading a person by tlie ex- 
ixressiou of tlie face or gesture of tlie body, 

4. A liar injures biiiiself. Even ivbeii lie speaks ibe triitlij 
^le is not trusietL One vlio makes a constant habit of lying 
deceives Iiiinself at last and believes liis own lies. 

20. Mtanfaries and Disadvanfam of in Trade, 

1. Coxnpetition means tliat any one can compete against any 
one ekcj that no one has a monopolyj i.e, an exclusive right to 
produce or sell a certain article or set of articles. Wliere the 
lield is not open to all, or where favouritism is shown to some, 
there is no fair comixUition. 

2. Competition may take two ditierent forms. One man 
may try to undersell another, i,e, to produce and sell an equally 
good article at a low'er price. Or one man rna-y try to surpass 
another, i.c. to produce a better article at the same price. 

3. Advantages oi competition. It compels producers to 
make^ better things, if possible, and it prevents traders from 
charging unfair prices. If there were no competition, there 
would be no inducement to do either, and the public would be 
badly served. 

4. Disadvantage. When the competition becomes \'ery keen, 
tnere is fear of ivorkmen being underpaid, and j>roducei-B and 
sellers^ making less profit than they are entitled to. Bat this 
remedies itself in time. Advantages far greater than the dis- 
advantage. 

21. The Fotver of JFords, 

1. Words may be a source of good or of evil. Of good, 
wdien they console the afilicted, explain difficulties, enlighten 
the ignorant, admonish the incautious, appease the angry, etc. 
Of evil, when they disguise the truth, excite to anger, seduce 
into vice, speak evil of others, etc. A man must govern his 
tongue when he is in company, his thoughts when he is 
alone, 

2. A word once spoken can never be recalled. It is repeated 
again and again. Confidence once betrayed is never given 
back^ it is lost for ever. A calumny oiice spoken circulates 
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far and wide. A cutting speecli is remembered and cannot be 
recalled ; it is like an arrow shot from a bow. 

3. Tlie fable of the Feast of Tongues. iEsop was told by 
Ills master to put the best of everything on the table. He put 
iiotMng but tongues. Next day he was told to put the worst 
of everything. Again he put nothing but tongues. When 
called to account by Ms master, he had a very good explanation 
to inaka 

22 . Cleanliness. 

1. 'lYe turn away from imcleanliness with the same disgust 

as from ungodliness ; hence the proverb cleanliness is next to 
godlineas.” “ To have clean hands is said of those w'lio have 
kept aloof from evil-doing. “To have a clean heart”; see 
Psalm IL 10. .* 

2. Cleanliness in person and dress. A dirty skin unhealthy, 
because the pores, which act as drains for carrying off bodily 
waste, must be kept open : disagreeable also to others. But it 
is useless after wasMng the skin to put on dirty clothes ; clean 
dress and clean person must go together. 

3. Cleanliness in house and surroundings. House must be 
swept out, because dust carries infection, and foul matter gives 
bad smells, which are bad for health. But refuse must be 
ciirried clear away, and not left to stand anywhere near the 
house, 

23 . Influence of Clmate on National Characier. 

1. Climate of England. Mild winters and mild summers. 
Much time cfm be spent in open air. Hence manly sports, 
cricket, football, la-^^m-tennis, cycling, riding, shooting, boating, 
— all of which have helped to form the national character by 
stimulating active habits,, competition, energy, a sense of fair 
play, pluck, etc. 

2. Great heat. A dry heat not necessarily conducive to 
inaction. Look at the hardihood and valour of the Arab, the 
Slkli and other inhabitants of Upper India, the Zulus of South 
Africa, * the Egyptians. But moist heat induces languor of 
muscle ; and in such countries abundance of cheap food -weakens 
the motive to labour. 

3. Great cold. Conduces to sluggishness of body and mind. 
Inhabitants of very cold latitudes always backward, because 
the difficulty of preserving life against cold and hunger leaves 
no leisure for anything eisa Ho . sports, no cultivation of 
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mind, no progress in anytliing. In northern Siberia the natives 
live by lumting and fisliing; in Tartary by pasturing flocks. 
There is no scope for doing anything better. 

24. The Commonwealth of Ansiralia, 

1. xiiistralia, the continent of the South Pacific. All the 
colonies are now confederated into one political whole, called 
a Oonimonwealth, but still a part of the British Empire. The 
white inhabitants all of one stock,— English. The Common- 
wealth includes Tasmania, but not New- Zealand. 

2. Area about 3,000,000 square miles ; length from east to 
w’-est, 2500 miles j breadth from north to south about 1950 
miles— nearly equal in size to United States excluding Alaska. 
Coast-line, 8000 miles, wdth hills at the back, at various dis- 
tances from the sea. Interior consists for the most part of a 
vast plain with occasional undulations. 

3. Agriculture suited to the various climates of the belt of 
coast-line, and capable of vast extension. In the southern half 
of Australia wheat, vines, and other fruit-trees of the temj^erate 
zone; sugar-cane, rice, cotton, tobacco in the northern half. 
Eainfall at Adelaide (South Australia) about 20 inches; in 
Victoria about 30 inches ; in New South Wales about 45 ; in 
Queensland from 50 to 90, the amount increasing as we go 
north. Very little of all this rain reaches the great interior 
iflain, which is usually very hot and very dry, but sometimes 
gets a flood of rain. 

, 4. Climate. Varied, but considering the variations of lati- 
tude wonderfully uniform. The southern provinces or states 
have the climate of Southern Europe : the north is tropical, 
but much more suited to the health of white settlers than 
tropical climates elsewdiere. 

5. Other sources of w^ealth besides agriculture are mineral, 
pastoral, and manufacturing. Minerals are gold, iron, copper, 
tin, lead, antimony, coal. Not yet fully explored. Australia 
is the greatest wool -exporting country in the v/orld, but the 
wool-industry, like agriculUire, is only beginning. » 

Note on E ssay ^writing from School JFoHdT 

We append a few extracts on the teaching of essay- 
writing from an article by Mr. 0. J. Battersby, M. A. (Senior 
English Master in the Bradford Grammar School), which 
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appeared in School Worlds Sept 1899. These very useful 
notes are said by the author to be “ the outcome of much 
experience in teaching English composition to large forms/' 
and the writer published them in the hope that they would 
proTe helpful to the junior members of his profession." 

A mitcibU Subject should he chosen^ and due notice given . — 
Let ns suppose that we are dealing with a form of boys aged 
about fifteen. Our first object is to make them write, not very 
correctly, not very wisely, hut with pleasure to themselves, and 
at fair length — not less, let us say, than 800 words. It is only 
by inducing the boys to write a tolerably long essay that we 
shall inspire them with confidence in their own powers. We 
must choose a lit subject, one that is Avell within their mental 
grasp, and concerning which they already possess, or can easily 
acquire, plenty of information. , . . Notice of it should be given 
some days before the essay is to be written, and at the same 
time the subject should be a little unfolded by the master. 

Preparing an Outline. — Our next step will be to exact 
visible proof that such information has been collected, and not 
only collected, but arranged in satisfactory order. The boys 
must be told that we shall expect an outline of the essay to be 
prepared at home and sent up with the essay itself. . . . Some- 
times it will be useful to go to the blackboard and show how 
we ourselves tackle a subject, first putting down notions just as 
they suggest themselves, then working related notions with the 
same number, and last, wdth the numbers to guide us, writing 
them out afresh in groups. At a later time, when the boys 
have gi'own accustomed to breaking up a subject, the headings, 
which they Lave previously sent up ou a separate paj)cr, may 
with advantage be transferred to the margin of the essa}% This 
})ractice gives their wmrk an attractive look, and checks ramlding. 

Argumentative Essays , — The boy must l;)e told to take up a 
definite position, and sum up in favour of it. The fault often 
found in argumentative essays is that of see -sawing now to 
thivS, now to that, side of a question without any indication of 
oneh owui preference. We must tell the boys to clioose a side, 
and stick to it They should state their oj)ponents case and 
thendheir oum, taking care to put the latter in such forcible 
terms as to justify a strong conclusion in its favour. Fi^om a 
literary point of view decisiveness, even in a wrong cause, is 
preferable to shilly-shally. 
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Correcting the Essays, — Let us now suppose that the essays 
have jjeeii written, and that the time has come for coiTecting 
them and giving them back. After many years’ expeiience I 
am of opinion tliat minute correction of essays is a game not 
worth the candle. It will be sufficient to mark just what is 
wrong ; at the same time a fixed code of signs should be em- 
ployed. Tims a misspelhng may be enclosed in a rectangle, a 
grammatical error noted by a marginal star, and a misused word 
by a marginal cpieiy. At the end of the essay a succinct ciiticism 
should be put — for exam 2 :>le, “handwriting good, arrangement 
contused, facts sometimes incorrect, expression fiuent and clear.” 

Giving hack the Essays. — With our boys before us in regular 
fuiMii-order, we begin by making a few general remarks on the 
success or failure with which the subject has been treated by 
the form as a whole. If any boy has done particularly well, we 
bestow pu]}lic praise on him. Tlien, taking up the topmost 
essay from our bundle, we tell the v’riter our opinion of it, 
and alter that bombard him with his errors. If he cannot 
correct them then and there, u'e pass tliem down the form fur 
others ^ to correct, and he loses his place. We deal witli every 
essay in the same ■\^■ay. This method has several advantages. 
It^ saves school-time, puts the boys on their mettle to correct the 
mistakes they have made, and b}^ continued rej^etition drives 
some of the principles of essay-writing into their heads. 

A Caution. — One caution, however, must he given. If a 
boy, in tlie simjfiicity of Ids heart, has expressed some senti- 
ment, a little foolish perhajos, which lie does not intend for the 
ears of the whole form, we must not raise a laugh by reading it 
with sarcastic voice and comment. Should we' do so, we shall , 
forfeit the confidence, not only of the individual hoy, but of all 
his tellows. They will shrink before the possibility of ridicule, 
and cease to be free and natural in their writing. * On the otlier 
Land, if they find that we can keep secrets, they will tell us 
secrets, and enjoy the exercise of that instinct whicli has jiro- 
duced our finest literature, — the instinct of self-revelation. 

^Stimmary. — I will now conclude by summarising the chief 
points of the method here rapidly sketched : — 

(1) Subjects should lie chosen of so easy and interesting a 
nature that even the dullest bo 3 ’’s can write largely on them. 

(2) The Master should talk over the subjects witli his boys. 

(3) Some days should he given for preparation of niaterial, 
and an outline should be required.. 
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(4) In tlio interests of style, boys vsliould be forbidden tbe 
xLse of certain, colourless words, as ‘‘ nice/’ “ nasty/’ fiiniiy/^ 

silly” ‘‘good” “bad,” and of initial “ands.” 

(5) Errors should be marked, but not necessarily corrected, 
1)Y the i)ilaster. 

' (6) A brief criticism in broad lines should be appended to 

each essjiy. 

(7) Errors should be corrected by the l^oys themselves in 
cw G.. J. Battdrsby. 


Subjects set for Essays in the GamMdge Local 
Examinations, 

December 1891. (Senior. None set in Junior.) 

(a) A backward spring. 

(b) Free education in elementary schools. 

(r) Sympathy. 

(d) “ The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight.” 

December 1898, (Senior, None set in Jimior.) 

(a) PimcUiality 

(b) A strike. 

(c) Sunrise, 

(d) Free libraries. 

(c) “ A bird in the liand is worth two in the bush.” 
If) “ Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 


Decembex 1804. (Senior, None set in Jiinior.) 
(1) Some ancient Ijidldiiig whicli you have visited. 

(3) European disarmament. 

(3) Camping out. 

(4) Wasps. 

(5) A summer night. 

(6) “ There is no new thing under the sun.” 

(7) “ I am never less lonely than when I am alona” 


December 1896. (Junior.) 

Egypt, Money. 
Heroism. Novel-reading. 


Telescopes. 
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(c) Popular ^t^erstitioBs, 

(cl) Rud-^rH Kipling. 

(^) fiiartoum. 

Prevention is better than cure. 

Becemher 1899. (Senior.) 

^ storin;;^at,^ 

(c) A iiower-garclen. 

(i) The Englisb lakes. 

(e) Music. 

(/) “ Take up tbe IVliite Man's burden.” 

(ff) The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand, 

Amid their tall ancestral trees, 

Through all this pleasant land.” 

December 1900. (Junior.) 

(a) The. value of indoor amiiseineiit.s. 

(h) Hobbies. 

(c) Ladysmith. 

(d) Is war an unniixed e\'ii ? 

(e) Every man is the arcliitect of his ovii fortune. 

(/) Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

Decemher 1900. (Senior.) 

(a) IMoorland scenery. 

(b) Yesiivitis. 

(c) John Ruskin. 

(cl) The force of example. 

(e) Wit and Humour. 

(/) Our colonies and the mother country. 

Sithjf'ds set for Essays in Mlatrimlation Eiamimaiwns m 
India. 

CalcnUa Matrimil edion. 

((f) The late Calcutta International Exhibition. 

(h) The manner in which you spent the last long vacation. 

. ( 188 o.) 

Any outdoor game that yon have seen or taken part in. 

( 1886 .) 
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(a) Tlie last cold-weather holidays. 

(h) The cow. 

(c) A river. 

(d) Punctuality. 

(e) Truthfulness. (1887.) 

(a) The Jubilee celebration in your town or district. 

(b) Bodily exercise, 

(c) Friendship. 

(d) Snakes. 

(e) The rainy season. (1888.) 

(a) The hot season of 1888. 

(b) The best time for holding university examinations in 
dia. 

(c) Learning to swim. 

(d) “ Be it ever so humble, there’s 

(e) The electric telegrapli. 

(a) Snake-charmers. 

(b) Self-denial. 

(a) Manliness. 

(b) Deafness. 

(c) The use and abuse of speech. 


(1889.) 


(1890.) 
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The beiieiit that a man derives from having to work for 

iig. . 

Contrast the blessings of peace \Yith the hononis of war. 

(1894.) 

Hot hnd cold weather in India. (1895.) 


Allahabad Matrkulatioih 

(a) The advantages of books; using the materials 
suggested by the following hints : — 

Books record what others have seen, thought, discovered, 
known. One tells a thing and goes away ; we wish to 
hear it again, hut cannot : books preserve it ; we can 
pause and ponder. Man's life short ; knowledge of men 
stored in books helps others. Printed books easily read. 
Results, if had no books. (1892.) 

(b) Magna Charta : — outline. 

The tyranny and rax^city of John— -the Barons determine 
to vindicate their rights — Magna Charta drawn up — its 
chief provisions — John refuses to sign it — London is 
seized by the nobles — he reluctantly signs the document 
— persuades the Pope to amend the Charta — traverses 
the kingdom with hired mercenaries — liis sudden death 
relieves the nation. (1893.) 

(c) The seasons of the Indian year. (1896.) 


Punjab Matfic illation, 

{a) Gymnastics. (S) Habit (c) Steam. (d) The rainy 
season. (1890.) 

{a) Cashmir. (5) Punctuality (c) Child-marriage, (d) The 
’' vantages of physical exercisa (1891.) 

Lord Clive, {h) The horse, (c) The Diwali. (d) Home. 

(1892.) 

■‘own and country life. (?>) How to spend a holiday. 
(«) ® Iniprovement of Vernacular literature. 

{h) The women. (1893.) 

^^{age of a liberal education, (b) The tramway. 
Any outdoor gaSit^ve. True bravery, {e) The value of a 
y country. (1894.) 
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CHAPTEE V.— LETTER-WEITIKG, PEIVATE, 
COMMEECIAL, AND OEPIOL4.L. 

Section L — Preliminary Remarks. 

43. General Precautions. — Letters may be written in 
various forms and for various purposes. But of whatever 
kind the letter may be, there are certain general rules 
that are applicable to all 

Fenmanshij ). — Avoid scribbling or bad penmanship 
under any circumstances. Make a habit of writing 
legibly even to your most intimate friends. Half the 
pleasure that your friend might have in reading your 
letter will be destroyed, if he is puzzled to make out 
your writings In letters of business illegibility may lead 
to a misreading of what you write, and this may have 
serious consequences. If the pen does not suit you, get 
another. If the ink is too thick, change it. Make no 
idle remarks at the end of your letter: — ''Excuse this 
daub, I was in a hurry’’; "excuse this scrawl; I had a 
bad pen ” ; “ the ink wouldn’t run ; it was too thick.” 
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f voii can But if it is necessary, as may sometimes 
lappen, to break a long word into two, 
oe loroperlv done (as shown in Chap. III. SS f .“> \ 

will git no credit for giving the right spelling 
word as faiigmi-, if you end a line with faUg- and DOj, t 
?li neict line with A The word in question consists of 
onlv two syllables, and these, if they are to be written 
lart, must be shown as If there is not room 

eiiougb to write the whole word “fatigued' at the end 
of the line, it would be better to write the who e w’ord at 
the beginning of the next line than to end the fomei 
line with such a short syllabic as fa- or to begin the t. 
line with such a false syllable as ved. ^ . i i ,, 

Pwickiatmi . — Much obscurity is sometimes caused b} 
not putting the stops in places where they are wanted, or 
by initting them in wrong ones. Bad punctuation indi- 
cMes either carelessness or ignorance on the part of tiie 
writer. It annoys some readers to receive a letter so 
written, and there is always a risk that the sense may he^ 
obscured, if not reversed, by faulty punctuation. Among 
examples of this error we include tbe_ omissira or the 
misuse of the apostrophe that accompanies the Possessive 
case. The writer must be.ar in mind that, when the noun 
is Singular, the apostrophe is placed between the last 
letter of the Singular noun and the s, as m fathers; that 
ivhen the noun is Plural, the apostrophe is placed after 
the last letter of the Plural noun without any s being 
added, as in father^; and that in hers, mrs, yours, tlietrs the 
. apostrophe is not used at all. Hence in closing a letter 
' 0 a friend, no such mistake as your’s sincerely should be 

•^■Postscripls . — Avoid postscripts as much as possible. 

• 'I that you have to say before you finish the letter, 
^'i^llcct and arrange your thoughts well before you 
rpx,Mtfrite, no postscript will be necessary. But if 
M TW ^''•urns up unexpectedly after you haim signed 
^ ^ " Vik the letter, and you find it necessary to 

Any outdoor fact in reference to wbat has gone 

\ve the trouble of writing a fiesh lettei 
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or province, if the addressee is living or sojourning 
abroad. 

If the addressee is a visitor staying at another person’s 
house, the letter should be addressed to the care of (c/o) 
that person in such form as the following : — 

W, Cooksoii, Esq. 
c/o Mrs. Eyans 

4 London Hoad 
Kingston 
Surrey 

The only point about which anything more need be 
said is the first, “the name and designation of the 
addressee/' This matter calls for a good deal of care. 
However familiar may be the terms of the letter itself, 
there must be no familiarity on the outside of it, no 
want of formality on the envelope. If a person is not 
addressed externally in terms suitable to his rank, or 
position, he may take it as an intentional slight, or 
a-egard the writer as ignorant of good ^ 

to'waom letters are fficeif to be addj^tioin Aainly 
into three classes — (a) ministers of religioiirCi/Kdlmlibhers 
below the rank of knight,^ (c) men in the military or the 
naval service. 

(a) Ministers of Beligion. 

Write Bev. for ail denominations alike. Between Bev. 
and the surname of the addressee write his Christian 
name, or the first letter of it, or (if these are unknown) 
write J/n — 

Eev. Charles Paley ; Eev. C. Paley ; Eev. Mr. Paley. 

^ In an elementary book like the iiresent we have not considered it 
necessary to disenss higher titles. It may he pointed out, however, (1) that 
a commoner of the rank of knight (which is not hereditary) is addressed 
as Sir followed by his Christian name and then by his surname, as Sir 
A^ey Eden; (2) that a commoner of the rank of Baronet (which is 
hereditary) is addressed in the same way as a knight up to the end of his 
surname, and that Baronet or Bart is written after his simiame, as Sir 
Walter Scotty Bart; (3) that all above the rank of Baronet are nobles or 
peers of the' realm, and have a seat in the House of Lords, and that the 
gradations of rank 'are Baron, Viscount, Earl, Marquis, Duke, the last 
being immediately below the rank of king or queen. 
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It is better to write Eev. Mr, Paleij than Bev. — Bahy, 
or IleiK Paley. 

In the Church of England a clergyman holding the 
rank of archdeacon is addressed as — 

The Venerable Archdeacon Paley ; The Yen. Archdeacon 
Paley. 

Observe, no Christian name or initials are given before 
the surname in such a case.^' 


the rank of “ gentlemand^ Those who are or who wish 
to be considered in this rank expect to be addressed as 
Eb^^. ^ (the short for Esquire^ Old French escuyer^ Latin 
scuta7'ms), — a title w’hich has come down from the Middle 
Ages, and meant originally a shield-bearer, ’’ whose duty 
it was to attend on a knight, and whose rank was there- 
fore below that of a knight. When the office of esquire 
or shield-bearer died out, it would have been better if the 
title had been dropped also. Mr,, not Esquire, is the 
title printed on a gentlemaii^s visiting-card, and in speak- 
ing of or to a gentleman we call him Mr, It is only in 
writing his address on an envelope that we have to call 
him Esquire, 

Three facts should be noted. (1) The title Esquire, if 
it has to be written at all, is always written after the 
surname. (2) If any other title, such as Per,, Er., Sir, 
or 3fr, has been already placed before a name, the title 
Esquire is never put after it; thus we cannot say '"Sir 
Henry Jones Esquire,” “Dr, Scott Esquire,” or “Kev. 

\ A dean is addressed as The Very Mev, ; a bishop as The Right Rev, ; 
an archbishop as The Alost Rev, 
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Wilson p]sqiure/’ Similarly in the inside of a letter we 
never use such a form of address as Dear Jones Esquire, 
(3) The title Esquire can be given without hesitation to 
medical men^ solicitors, barristers, merchants or whole- 
sale dealers, bankers, certificated engineers,^ artists, musi- 
cians, architects, stockbrokers, authors, publishers, editors 
of newspapers, journalists, public officers, directois of 
companies, partners in firms, large employers of labour, 
teachers of higher class schools (when they are laymen). 
We cannot enumerate all the positions or callings to 
which the title ol Esquire is appropriate. Much depends 
on the style in which a man lives, the company that he 
keeps, and the degree of rehnement that he displays in 
manner, habits, and appearance. 

The word ilfr. (always placed before the name, never 
after it) is used in writing to shopkeepers, artisans, and ail 
kinds of labourers, skilled or unskilled. But we cannot 
draw a precise line as to where Esquire ends and Mr. begins. 

Filins of all kinds, without any exception, are addressed 

as Messrs. and Co. Even if the director or head 

partner is a man of title, no allusion to such title is made 
in addressing the firm. Thus the founder of the great 
engineering firm at Newcastle acquired the title of Lord 
Aiinstrong ; yet the firm itself during his lifetime never 
ceased to1>e addressed as Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth, 
and Oo. Observe, too, that Co. is written, not Corn^pan^, 

{c) Men in the Militanj or the Naval Service. 

Commissioned officers in the army, from the highest 
rank down to captain (inclusive) are addressed as Field- 
marshal, General, Colonel, Major, or Captain according to 
the rank that the individual holds for the time being' 
and the title is placed before the name. One whose rank 
is below that of captain is always addressed as Esq, This 
title he can justly claim, since, as we have already ex- 
plained, it was originally a military title, and should not 
have been given to civilians at all. 

A non-commissioned officer is addressed as Sergeant oi' 
Corporal according to the rank he holds* An ordinary 
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soldier of the line is addressed as Private ; a cavalry man 
as Trooper ; an artilleryman as Gunner. 

In the navy the gradations of rank are Admiral (the 
highest rank), Vice-admiral, Eear-admiral, Commodore, 
Captain, Lieutenant. 

How women are addressecL — All married women whose 
husbands are of the class {a\ (h), or (c) are addressed as 
Mrs,, and all unmarried as Miss, No distinction of any 
kind is made according to the rank of the husband. An 
archbishop is addressed as ‘^The Most Rev. the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,” but his wife is merely “Mrs.” 
The wife of a General and that of a Private are equally 
addressed as “ Mrs.” 

When several brothers are married, their wives are 
distinguished from one another by the Christian name of 
the husband; as, “Mrs. John Davis,” “Mrs. Charles 
Davis,” etc. If the mother is alive, she is addressed as 
“ Mrs. Davis,” no Christian name being inserted. If the 
mother is dead, the wife of the eldest brother takes her 
place, and she is addressed as “ Mrs. Davis,” the Christian 
name being dropped. 

It remains to say something about the use to be made 
of academical degrees and other personal distinctions. 

Academical Degrees, — In official letters addressed to 
professors, schoolmasters, lecturers, or any similar class 
of men, the academical degree, such as B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
B.Sc,, etc., may be WTitten after Esquire; as, “John Con- 
ington Esq., M.A.” In official letters addressed to clergy- 
men or other ministers of religion, the academical degree 
of B.A. or M.A. maybe written after the surname; as 
“Rev. S. Dyson, B.A.” In private letters, however, be- 
tween friends and relatives the academical degree is 
seldom or never mentioned. 

Professional Degrees and Titles, — These should not be 
omitted either in official or in private letters. Thus, if 
a clergyman has taken the degree of D.D. (Doctor of 
Divinity), he should be addressed as-r- 

Rev. Charles Paley, D.D. ; Kev. C. Pale.y, D.D. ; Rev. Dr. 

Paley. 
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Similarly, in the medical profession, a iihysician who has 
taken the degree of M.D. (Doctor of Medicine) should be 
addressed as “ J. Vincent Esq., M.D." (It is more formal 
and rather more deferential to address him in this way 
than to say “Dr. J., Vincent.") ■ A surgeon who has taken 
the degree of F.E.O.S. . (Fellow of the Eoyal College of 
Surgeons), but has not taken the degree of M.D., should 
be addressed as — 

J. Yincent Esq., F.E.C.S. 

But if he has also taken the degree of M.D., then both 
degrees should be named, the M.I). being given firsb. 

One who holds the office of Justice of the Peace or 
Honorary Magistrate has J.P. written after his surname. 

Emiomry Titles . — Honorary titles, such as D.O.L. or 
C.B. in England, and O.S.I. or O.LE. in India are added 
E$q}dre. In India Members of Council and Judges 
of the High Court are addressed as The EowiimUe, or 
The Han^bk, or The Eon. 

45. Classification of Letters. — The most convenient 
classification of letters is into : — 

I. Private correspondence ; 

11. Business correspondence. 

The former class consists mainly of letters written for 
the sake of keeping up an . interchange of kind feelings 
and civilities between friends or relatives, who live at 
some distance apart and cannot meet, or whom it may 
be more convenient for any other reason to address through 
the post-office. 

The latter class consists. of letters written on any kind 
of business either private or public. 

Section 2. — Private Correspondence. 

4B. Tour Parts of a Private Letter. — A private letter 
consists of four difierent parts : — 

(1) The heading. This gives the writer^s place of 
residence and the date of writing the letter. 

(2) The salutation ; the terms in which the writer 
greets the addressee. 
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(3) The body of the letter. This is of course the 
main part, all other parts being mere accessories. 

(4) The ending; ie. the words in which the writer 
brings his letter to a close before signing his name. 

In a postcard the salutation (part 2) is often omitted ; 
and for the ending (part 4) nothing need be given but 
the signature of the writer. The postcard is a very short 
form of letter, and should not be,, used, unless there is 
good reason to believe that the recipient will not object 
to it. 

47. The Heading, — This consists of (a) the place where 
the letter is written, (b) the date of writing it. The 
heading is -written at the top of the first page on the right- 
hand side, and might run as follows : — 

Elgin House 

16 Grove Place 
Bruton 

Somersetshire 
4 July, 1901 

In the above specimen we have given the heading in 
full, viz. the name of the house, the number of the house 
with the name of the street, the name of the town, and 
the name of the county. This shows the recipient how 
he is to direct the envelope in sending his reply. In 
writing to an intimate friend it may not be necessary to 
give more than the top line. But it is a good thing to 
make a habit of always writing the heading in full, firstly 
because the recipient may not happen , to remember all 
the particulars, and secondly because, if the letter should 
miscarry, the post-ofifice authorities on opening it will 
know how to send it back to the writer. 

Note 1. — A practice is springing up, by which the heading, 
instead of being put at the top of the letter on the right-hand 
side, is written at the bottom on the left. This practice is not 
so common as the other, and is not recommended. Business 
firms always put the heading at the top, because (as will be 
explained below) the space at the bottom of the left-hand side 
is sometimes used for another purpose. In private correspond- 
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ence it is more conreBieiit to tlie reader to x^ut it at tlie tox :)5 as 
ill most cases he can tell who the writer is from the; name of 
the x‘>lace without ha^dng the trouble of turning over the x:>age 
to loolc at the signature. 

ITote ± — Tliere are other ways of writing the date of a letter. 
Tlius for 4 July, 1901 (as given above), Ave might write July 4, 
1901, or more briefly 4/7/01, the day of the month being placed 
first, then tlie number of the month, and lastly the last two 
tigiires of the ceiitury. , “ 

48. The Salutation. — The form in which the salutation 
or greeting is worded dex:>eiids upon the degree of relation- 
ship or intimacy subsisting between the writer and the 
addressee. 

(1) A. x^rent addressing a son or daughter, and 
brothers or sisters addressing each other, write i/y dear 
or ilfy deared, followed by the Christian name or by some 
more familiar form of it. A son or daughter addressing 
a parent writes Father or Mother in lieu of the Christian 
name : {Papa and Mamma are childish). 

(2) An uncle or aunt addressing a nexdiew or niece 
writes JA/ dear nephew (or niece) ; or ^diejihew^^ and “ niece 
may lie droj^ped and the Christian name substituted. 
Cousins, if they are sufficiently intimate, inay address 
each other by the Christian name, as brothers and sisters 
do ; or by the more formal salutation, My dear cousin. 
This mode of greeting, though rather more formal, is not 
by any means distant. 

(3) In corresj^ondence between friends and equals of 
the male sex, the form of salutation de|)ends uj)on the 
degree of intimacy, (a) The most intimate form is by 
using the Christian name only, as il/y dear Edward, (h) 
The next is by using the surname only, as My dear 
Dalton. Or, if we are writing to a military officer, we 
may say, My dear Captain^ My dear Major, etc. {c) The 
next mode of address, rather more formal than the x^re- 
eeding, is by inserting Mr., or Captain, or Dr., or Professor 
(as the case ^may be) between My dear and the surname ; 
as My dear Mr. Dalton, My dear Dr. Blades, My dear 
Professor Sheat, or My dear Major Harris. Even if the 



addressee is a clergyman, we never say My clear Bev. 
Dalton^ but My dear Mt» Dalton, (d) The least intimate 
and L-he most fonnai mode of addressing a friend or 
acquaintance is by dropping the My, as Dear Mr, Dalton, 
Dear CayotoAn Jones, 

(4) A servant writing to his master on some private 
matter in ■which both are concerned, or a subordinate 
writing for some private purpose to an official superior 
of far higher rank 'Dhan his own,^ should address him as 
Dear Sir. On the other hand, a master writing to a 
servant^ can call him by his Christian name, if he is in 
the habit of doing this in talking to him. 

(5) In cdl private letters written by a male to a 
married ■woman, whatever her rank may be, or whatever 
the degree of friendship may be, he must address her as 
IDs,, never by her Christian name; as Dear Mrs. A,, or 
My clear Mrs. A. The former is rather more distant than 
the latter. The most formal mode of addressing a* lady 
friend is by saying Decir Madam; and this is suitable 
where there is a arreat disiDaritv of rank or nofiifiATi 


^ There is no occasion to write llonCmred Sir 
ever honour or respect is due to the addressee 
tone in which the body of the letter is written. 


or Res^^ected Sir. WUiat- 
cau be expressed by the 
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should set aside as unnecessary or as unworthy his atten- 
tion the rules of neatness^ accuracy, legibility, , gooc 
position, and, aboYe all, good grammar. In the choice 
of words,, the quality, of matter, and the general tone ot 
the composition more freedom is allow^ed in a private 
letter than in a formal essay, or narrative. What passes 
between friends by letter is not intended to e oiniw 
(unless the acquaintanceship happens to be very recent 
and therefore still distant), but to express in an easy and 
natural style the kind of talk that -would pass between 
them if they met. At the same time, a young student 
who has not acquired facility in -writing correctly im- 
promptu, had better err, if error it can be called, on the 
side of carefulness in arranging his ideas before he begins, 
and* in considering how he is to express them. 

Colloquialisms, though unsuitable in an essay, are not 
out of place in friendly correspondence ; but slang 
which do not sound well in conversation, look a good deal 
worse in a written letter. In writing to a relation or to 
an intimate friend one is naturally inclined, and, under 
certain circumstances, one may be compelled, 
good deal about oneself. But the frequent nsef of i 
has a bad effect and looks egotistical This can often he 
avoided by giving a fresh turn to the sentence or by dis- 
pensing with the pronoun altogether in some sentences. 
Thus, for think,'’ etc., you can say “It strikes me” 
(me being a more modest form of the pronoun than I), or 
simply “It appears,' etc.” Instead of saying “I look 
forward to your coming, etc.,” you can say “.It will give 
us great pleasure if you can come, etc.,” or “We are look- 
ing forward to your coming” ; this can always he done in 
cases where the writer himself is not the only person in 
the house concerned. 

* 50. The First Sentence of a Letter. — As in a para- 
graph the opening sentence is usually so framed as to give 
some*indication of what is to follow (§ 13), so in a letter 
the first sentence should as a general rule he so worded 
as to give some indication of the writer’s feelings or of 
his reasons for writing the letter. If he is the first to 
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begin the correspondence, or if he has received no answer 
to a letter written some time ago, he might commence in 
seme such way as the following 

I am writing to tell yon of iny safe arrival liere last night. 

^ I ha^ e been so busy of late, that I could not find time to 
write to you before. 

I have some good news to tell yon, and I am sure it will 
come as a surprise. 

After my long silence yon will, I fear, have begun to think 
that I was never going to write to you again. There could not. 
have been a greater mistake. 

You will be very sorry to hear that, etc. 

The result of the examination is out, and though it is dis- 
appointing in one respect, it might have been a great deal 
worse. 

^ I heard incidentally that you had sufiered from overwork 
and needed rest and change of air. If this is so, I hope you 
will come to us for a few clays, etc. 


notning since, I begin to fear iny letter may have miscarried. 

I heard that you had left about a month ago ; and as I 

iiaye now discovered your address, I take tke first opportunity 
ot breaking the silence. 

I am going to ask you if you wUl do a little job for me in 
the place where you are, as I am unable to go there and do it 
myself. 

As I know you will be anxious to hear how my mother is, 
I send a line to say, etc. 

I was obliged to wait till the vacation commenced, before I 
could write to you again. 

We have had a great shock since you last heard from ma 

I proinised to give you my impressions of this place, as soon 
as we had lived here long enough for me to form an opinion. 

Do not he surprised at hearing from me again so soon. The 
matter about which I wrote has suddenly entered upon a new 
pha.se. 

If the writer is iX , , 

J.I me wnter ib iem>^ \tter, it is usual to 

make some fo his Son')^ contents. We 

give a few pleased with the substa^li opening 

sentence^pinaocuracies with regard to style and\,. 
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Many tlianka for the ..congratulations contained in your letter 

of the 3rd. 

lly delay in answering yonr letter of the 14tlr has not been 
intentional I mislaid your address. ^ 

I gladly ayail myself of the kind offer contained in t-he letter 
received from you this morning. 

Your letter of the 7th, inquiring after the health of my son, 
gave the wrong number to the house, and therefore did not 
reach me till this morning. 

I was much pained by the sad intelligence conveyed to me 
by your letter of yesterday’s date. 

I hope you will excuse me tor having put oft aiisw ering } oui 

last letter so long. ^ ^ 

I have done what you asked me to do in your letter oi the 
25th ultimo, and hope the result that I am now going to report 
will l.;)e satisiactory. 

We were all extremely glad to- learn from your letter oi tlia 
lOtli irist. that your son had made such a good start in life. 

I sat down to answer your letter oi the 4th inst., wdien your 
reminder sud«lenly turned up. So this letter must be an answer 

to l:)oth. , 1 T 1 

You will see from the heading given above that 1 have 

changed my liouse. ' • 

I do not lose a mail in answering the very important letter 
that I received from you this morning. 

I have much pleasure in accepting your very kind invitation 
to spend part of the ensuing vacation at your house. ^ 

The neW'S contained in your letter of the 12th inst. caused 
me mucli astonishment and still more regret. 

51. The Ending.— The signature of the writer is given 
last of ail in a line by itself. But except in a postcard 
(I 46) a w’riter does not sign his name to the letter with- 
out taking leave, as it w^ere, in terms exprevssive of the 
degree of friendship or relationship existing betAveen him- 
self and his correspoj^/feot. The form of ending should 
al way's be in keeiping with ^.that of the salutation: it 
may even repeat ' the salutatioir in such words as the 
following: — 

I am, my dear Charles, I remain, my clear Dalton, 
father - Y^'® sincerely' ^ 

4: I-',-.,.,.:- . . y 
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If the salutation is repeated, as above, in the ending, it 
must be introduced by I am., or I remain, or Believe'^ me, 
my dear ^ io he, etc. But, there is no necessity to 
lepeat the salutation, or even to use the words I am, I 
remain, Believe me io he. 

For blood-relations such forms as the followinc^ are 
suitable : — ^ 

I am (or I remain), yours affectionately, 

Tour affect^fc" (or loving) son, father, nephew, etc. 

If for any reason cousins have seldom or never met, and 
hence the acquaintanceship is either slight or non-existent, 
it would be affectation to make professions of an affection 
or love that has had no chance of being established. In 
such a case it is correct to say : — 

I am, my dear Cousin, 

Y*’® sincerely 

For friends, who are not related by blood, the words 
used at the close of the letter will depend upon the 
degree of intimacy or upon the impression that the writer 
desiies to leave on the mind of the addressee. If he 
wishes to be very cordial, he can end his letter with yours 
ever, yours always, yours affectionately, yours very sincerely 
emr^ yours sincerely. The words yours sincerely (sometimes 
in inverted order, as sincerely yours), though less effusive, 
are suitable for any degree of friendship that is well 
established. 

If the salutation has the more distant form of Bear 

A, OT My dear Mr, A,, the corresponding ending 
snould be I ours truly, or at most Yours very truly. After 
such a salutation as Bear Sir, the ending might be yours 
respectfully, or whatever^ will best express the feelings of 
the writei without making him appear to be too familiar. 

Examples of Private Letters. 

1. From Lord Chesterfield to Ms Son (a.d. 1742). 

I am "Very well pleased with the substance pf your letter. 
As for the inaccuracies with restard to. style and grammar, you 
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could liave corrected tllem, all yourself, if you liad taken time. 
I return it to you kere corrected, and desire that yon will 
attend to tlie difference, whicli is tlie way to avoid the same 
faults for the futnre. 

I slioiikl like yonr next letter to be in English, and let it be 
written as accurately as are able ; I mean with respect to 
tim language, grammar, and stops ; for as to the matter of it, 
tlie less trouble you give yourself, the better will it be. Letters 
should be easy and natural, and convey to the persons to wiioni 
we send them just wiiat w’e would say to these persons if we 
w^ere with them. You may as w’-ell wuite it on the Wednesday 
at your leisure, and leave it to be given to my man when he 
comes for it on Thursday. 

As I know you do not love to stay long in the same place, I 
flatter myself that you will take care hot to remain long in that 
you have got, in the middle of the third form. It is in your 
poW’Cr to be soon out of it, if you please ; and I hope the love 
of variety will tempt you. 

Pray be very attentive and obedient to Mr. Fitzgerald. I 
am particularly obliged to him for undertaking the care of you ; 
and if you are diligent and mind your business wiien witli him, 
you will rise very fast iu the school. Every remove (you know) 
is to ],)e attended by a reward from me, besides the credit you 
will gain for yourself. I know" very well you will not be easy 
till you have got above Master Onslow". As he learns very well, 
I fear you will never be able to do it, at least not without 
taking moie j)ams than I believe you will care to take. But 
should that ever happen, there will be a \'ery considerable 
reward for 3’'ou be.sides Fame. 

Let me know in your next wiiat books you read in your 
place at school, and wdiat you do with Mr. Fitzgerald. Adieu. 

2 . From Sir Walter Scott to Ms son Charles, 

(Not quoted in full,) 

I cannot too much impress upon you that lalour is the 
condition wliich God has imposed upon us in every station of 
life. There is nothing worth having that can be had without 
it, from the bread which the peasant w"ins witli the sw-eat of his 
brow^ to the S2>orts by w^hich the rich man must get rid of his 
languor. 

As for knowledge, it can no, more be planted in the human 
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mind without labour than a Md of wheat can be produced 
without the previous use of the plough. There is indeed this 
great difference, that chance or circumstances may so cause it 
that another shall reap what the farmer sows. But no man 
can be deprived, whether by accident or by misfortune, of the 
fruits of his own studies ; and the' liberal and extended acquisi- 
tions of knowledge which he makes are all for his o-\\m use. 

Labour, therefore, my clear boy, and improve the time. In 
youth our steps are light, our minds are ductile, and knowledge 
is easily laid up. But if we neglect onr spring, our summer 
will be useless and contemptible, our harvest will be chaff; and 
the Vinter of our old age unrespected and desolate. 

Tour affectionate father, 

Walter Scott. 
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The kindness which Mr. Preston shows me is very 
lys assists me in what I cannot dOj and takes^ me 
ith him eyery now and then. My rooni is a 
little chamber, %vhich nobody can enter, as there 
’ a I sit like a Mng with my 
i 5 for (would you believe it 1 ) tliere is a 
chest of drawers; my books are on one 

tlie other, with my arm-chair and 

for every boy has a candlestick, siiufters, mid 
i. Being pressed for room I wall 
to say to-moiTOW, and ever remain 
I^^^COectionate son, 

Thojias B. Macaulay. 


he escaped, 
great. IP 
to walk out w 
delightful snug 

is a trick about opening .the door, 
writing-desk before me ; f 
wiiting-desk in my c..-.- 
skle, my box of papers on 
niy candle;,, i , 
extinguisber of his ovni. 
conclude. 

/ ./ V- 

'"'V' AX 7 y 

' 4'f" h'^cousin, Ladij Ilesketh, 

■’X''- HUNTmOBON, 

; ■/ 14 , 1765 . 

My Dear Cousin, • ■ ‘ 

The longer I live “here, the better I like , the place and the 
people who*^ belong to it. I am upon very good terms with 
310 less tlrnn five families, besides two or three odd scrambling 
fellows like myself. , 

The last acquaintance I made here is with the race of the 
ITnwins, consisting of father and mother, son and daughter, 
the most comfortable social^ folks you ever knew. The son is 
about twenty-one years of age, one of the most unreserved and 
amiable young men I ever conversed with. He has not yet 
arrived at that time of life, when suspicion recommends itself to 
in fni-m of wisdom, and sets everything but our own 


^ We should now rather, say “genial, sociable” for ‘^comfortable, 
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ai3ri veiy liappy. He reads pra^^ers liere tv/ice a day all the 
jear round, and travels ou foot to serve two cliurches every 
Sunday tlirougli the year, Ms journey out and home again being 
sixteen miles, I supped with him last night. He gave me 
bre,ad and cheese, and a black jug of ale of his own brewing, 
and doubtless brewed by his own hands. 

Anoiiier oi my acquaintances is Mr. , a thin, tali, old 

man, and as good as he is thin. He drinks nothing but water 
and eats no llesh, partly I believe from a religious scruple (for 
and jjartly in tlie spirit of a valetiidiiuiriam 
He IS to be met- every morning of lus life, at about six o'clock, 
at a lountain of i^ery fine; water about a mile from the town, 
wliich is reckoned extremely like the 33ristol spring. Being 
both early risers, and the only early v/alkers, we soon became 
actjuaiidtid. ^ His great piety can be equalled by notliing but his 
regularity ; for lie is the most pcrtect timepiece in tlie vcorld. 

I liave received a visit likewise from Mr, . He is very 

much a gentleman, well read, and sensible. I am persuaded in 
sh(jrt that if I had had the choice of all Bngiaiid, where to fix 
my abode, I could not have chosen better for myself, and most 
likely I should not have chosen so 'well. Yours ever, 

'WlLLIAIU COWPER. 


5 . I fom an Indian Gentle7nan io a retwd English Official 
Iking m E'ngland. 

Dear Sir ' 

Kindly accept rny most sincere thanks for your note, from 
■\vhich. I was niucli pleased to hear of your own. and your 
childrens welfare. I remember the days when they used 
to play in my tent while I was out in camp wil-h you. I am 
also very glad to hear that they have inade'sueh good progress 
ill their education, and shall be stiU more glad if any of them 
can come out to India i.n some high post. 

I a] 11 soiry to hoar that for some time past you have been 
troubled w^ith astbma, -which I suppose is on account of your 
living in a cold cilraate after having spent so many years in a 
hot country like tliis, where your very hard work added to the 
eflects of tlie Iieat may have overtaxed your strength. 

I have still a few more years to serve, before I can'complcte 
the thirty years required lor pension. When that time comes, 
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I sliall devote myself to looking after ray land and to reaaiiig 
the hooks that I like best in English and Persian literature. 
I have bought two village-properties lately out of the savings of 
my 3ife-tiine. These, ' together vith the estate that has fallen 
to me by inheritance, will be enough to occupy my time 
pleasantly in my old age. 

We had good rains in Jan. 1900, which improved the 
prospects of the spring-harvest. Otherwise we should have had 
another great famine in this province, as they have in otlier 
parts of the country. Bombay, Madras, and the Central Pro- 
vinces are the greatest sufferers at the present time. It is very 
kind of the English people that, in spite of the Transvaal War, 
and the heavy calls on private liljerality for the support of the 
widows and children of soldiers who have fallen in battle, they 
have been sending out subscriptions towards the relief of their 
fellow-subjects in India. 

Plague is doing havoc in Beliar and seems likely to approach 
this province. Indeed one village in the Allahabad district has 
already been infected with it. I wish it could be stamped out : 
l.tut it appears to have taken a firm hold of certain parts of 
India. 

With kind regards to Mrs. and yourself, 

I am, yours respectfully, 


6 , Answer to the Above, 

May 6, 1900. 

Dear Sir, 

I “was much pleased at receiving your letter of April last. 
I am glad to say that the asthma about which you en- 
quire has left me for the present, or at least has a good deal 
abated. The best month of sjjring is now on us. When May 
is over, there will be at least three months of summer to 
come. Warm bright weather after the winter fogs and cold is 
a pleasant cliange, especially to those who are subject to tliat 
troublesome complaint. But I must not throw all the blame 
on this much abused English climate. Age has something to 
do with it. Infirmities will and must creep on us, as we 
advance in years. 

It is a sad thing that India should be so subject to visita- 
tions of famine. What makes the matter worse is that, when 
the people have got over one had season, they often have 
another year of scarcity to face ; for I have noticed that when 
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Idisy. This is tlie reaso'a why I was coiniiclled to let so amcli 
time pass before writing to you. But every now and then a 
kin'.I of nightmare >vouid come upon niCj -wlienever I thought 
of my negligence. , ' _ 

Xow I heartily thank yon for the great Irlndness yon 
slioua^d me during my stay in your eointtry. I have derived 
immense benefit from nty recent journey abroad. Wbat I saw 
and experienced is all taken down in my diary, and wlienever I 
look into it, it gives me a great deal of pleasure, 

Afte.r v'hat I Iiave seen of the world, I do not hesitate to 
proTsouuee hhigland the ]»est coniitry. It is full of interesting 
liislorical associations, and is tlio ])lrthplare of many eminent 
authors. The. people are polite and hospitaUe.. I like England 
best of all countries in the world, except my own native land ; and 
I should be glad to see it again, 41‘ Ihxn'idence ailovcs me to do so. 

Perliaps you would like to know wliat were my impressions 
of America. Wtdl, my impressions of the New World vure not 
so fivouj-alde as tliose of the Old. Wlnm i first landed in New 
I was ratlier .shoclced with the roughness of tlie people. 
They are not so polite to strangers as you are. It is very 
dangerons to cross tlie streets, as electTic cars flying along at a 
terrible pace are constantly passing and repassing the foot- 
|>aveinents. The manner of people in hotels is especially rude 
and provolciiig. What a contrast v/ith England ! They say 
Boston is move like England than any otlier American city. 
This is quite trt.ie. It is a literary centre, as you know, 1 
visited Harvard and Yale Universities, each of which has a 
group of magnificent buildings. Tlieir general appearance is 
fpiite different from that of Oxford or Cambridge. 

It must be admitted tliat these iViuerican Universities liave 
strong points of their own. Bnt in one respect at least tliey 
are not comparable to their ISnglish. sisters. They have no 
antiquarian relics in their libraries. I saw in Yale a reproduc- 
tion or imitation of the Rosetta stone ; I say “ imitation/^ 
because it is not the original stone that we see in the Britisli 
3tluseiim. 

I hope this letter, will find yon and your faniil}^ in good 

liealtli. Please remember me to Mrs, and the otlier 

members of your family. 

I remain, dear Mr. , 

'Yours very faithfully, 
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<S. llephj to the Above, 

Dear M . ii . — ^ ^ 

Many iliaiiks for your long and very iiUeresting letter, wliicli 
I oiiglit to Lave answered sooner than I am doing. 

I am glad to see that you are satisfied with the tour that 
you have taken in foreigTi countries, and especially that you do 
not regret having spent the greater part of your time in England, 

I too found American manners rather rough or (to put it 
niildl^^) ofi-liand, especially among hotel-servants. But the 
hotel which I visited was not in New York, hut in Halifax, 
7British territory ; and I was really glad to get away into tlie 
(juiet country-place for which I w-as bound. There I found 
people as neighboirrly and courteous as could be v/islied. 

Your couiitiyjaeii are not more fond of visiting England 
than mine are of visiting Japan. A friend of mine, who is 
living not far from this house, but who held an appointment 
for many yea.rs in Burma before his retirement, spent a year’s 
fiiiiough ill Japan instead of coming to England. He brought 
away with him a large niunber of photographs, some of them 
coloured, showing the manners and customs of the country and 
some buildings of interest. The sight of these makes one all the 
more desirous of going there to see the originals. 

Your country has within the short space of half a century 
made wonderful progress in the arts and sciences of the West. 
A young man, with wliom I am well acquainted, and who has 
taken part, though a small one, in the building of a huge battle- 
ship for the Japanese Grovernment, says that the knowledge of 
shipbuilding and naval engineering that he has seen displayed 
by your countrymen is quite equal to that possessed by English- 
men. It is my opinion that the regeneration, of which China 
stands so - much in need, and which she will have to get unless 
she LS to be swallowed up by the different European powers, 
will come from her nearest neighboim, Japan, -whose population 
is kindred to her own. 

With every best wish and with kind regaixis from Mrs. , 

I am, yours sincerely, 


9. From Queen Victoria to Tennyson^ late Poet-Laureate, 
Dear Loed Tennyson, ^ ^ ■ 

I was not unmindful of yesterday’s anniversary, and would 
wish you my warm good wishes on the return of your natal day. 
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^ Victoria Eegina Imperatrix, Victoria Queen Empress. 


OH. 


It was also my son , Alfred’s, and my son-indaw’- Lome’s, 
birilxday, and there was a gathering at Osborne Cottage of my 
children, grand-children, and relations. 

Your beautiful lines have been greatly admired. 

I wish you could have seen the wedding ; for all say it was 
the prettiest they ever saw. 

The pretty little village church, all decorated with dowers, 
the sweet young bride, the handsome young husband, the ten 
In’idesinaids — six of them quite children with flowing lair hair 
-the brilliant sunshine and the blue sea, all made up pictures 


not to be forgotten 


Believe me always, 

Yours affectionatcdy, 


V. E. 1.^ 


10. An imitation to iUmm\ with the reply. 

Dear Mrs, Johes,. 

Will you and Mr. Jones give us the pleasure of your company 
to dinner on Thursday next, the 20th inst., at 8 km. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

Ada White. ' 

If the invitation is accepted, the answer would be as 
follows : — 

Dear Mrs. White, 

We have much pleasure in accepting your kind invitation to 
dinner on Thursday next, the 20tii inst, at 8 km. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

Ella Jones. • 

Note . — Let care be taken to avoid the error of saying “ We 
sli(dl have much pleasure in accepting,” etc. The acceptance is 
a present pleasure, not a future one. It would be correct, how- 
ever, to say, “ It will give us much pleasure to dine with you 
on Thursday next,” etc., because the dining is a future pleasure, 
not a present one. The common error referred to arises4rom a 
confusion between these two ideas. 
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If the invitation is declined, the answer would be in 
such terms as the following : — 

Bear Mrs. White, 

We are sorry that we are unable to accept your kind invita- 
tion to dinner (or, We are sorry we shall not be able to dine 
with you) on Thursday next, the 20th inst, .as we shall be 
aw^ay from home on that day (or, ow-ing to a previous engage- 
ment, or for any other reason that the writer may think fit to 
assign). 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

Elia Jones. 


Outlines op Private Letters to be Expanded. 

52. Practice in Letter-writing. — The teacher can, of 
course, set any subjects that he may consider most suit- 
able for the pupils under him. We recommend, however, 
(1) that the subjects should be such as do not require 
formal discussion or description, like the subjects of an 
essay ; (2) that the pupils should be encouraged not to 
restrict the letter to one single subject, but to allude to any 
other topic or topics, such as usually find a place in private 
correspondence; (3) that if the pupils seem puzzled to 
know what to say, some kind of outline be furnished by 
the teacher. As specimens of outlines we give the follow- 
ing. Each figure (not to he repeated in the letter) is in- 
tended to indicate the commencement of a new paragraph. 

1. From soil or daughter to parent Complains of not 
being ^promoted, 

1. Has had no promotion, and thinks he deserved it. He 
has not been idle, and is quite old enough to go into a higher 
class. 

2. Asks parent to address master on the subject, or remove 
him at end of term. 

3. Eeels discouraged at seeing others of his own age or of a 
younger age promoted, and himself left in the same class. 

4. May he get a new umbrella ? The old one lost.* Con- 
stant rain • no likelihood of a break* 
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2 . From parent to son or dangliter, Ansivcr io the Above . 

h Is sorry for Ills disapx^oititmeiitj but cannot comply \s itli 
either of his requests. ' ■ , , ' 

2. No occasion to be discouraged. Promotion will come in 
due course, wlien .student' is fit. Teacher knows best. 

3. New iinibrelia can be' got. But how came the old one to 
be lost? Umbrellas are e:s:peBsive, and must not be left about. 

4. Weather here has cleared. Mowing has coiiiineiiced in 
the fields. Prospects of a good hay-crop this June. 

3 . From cousin to consim Visit to the Seaside. 

1. Scenes and amusements on the sands. Crowds of people 
eveiy day. 

% Sea-view from front window of lodgings. 

3. Had a cruise out with friends in a sailing-boat. Began 
io feel rather ill,' but, managed to fight against it. 

4. Aslvs cousin whether he ciinnot join them. An extra ]>ed 
can Ui got ready in the, same, house, if immediate notice is sent. 

’ Fresh tourists coming in every day, 

4 . From cousin to coudn. Answer to the Above. 

1. The letter ' had to be foiwarded, as they had left home, 

and are now at a sea-side place themselves. , _ , 

2. Cannot now change lodgings. But in August next year 
they might arrange to go to the same place together. 

3. Describes a day^S' .fishing on a rather rough sea, and wdiat 
fish they caught. 

4. A deer-park about three miles off, in wdijMi they have 
already liad one ramble. 'Luncheon under a s] )r(.iading oak. A 
bmie deer came to be fed vuth, bread and biscuits, 

5 . Ftmi a young man to his mother. On a Cycle Tour with 
friend. 

1. Has just reached a quaint little village. Ail tlzc cottages 
thatched. He and his friend w'ill bait here for a day or two’s 
rest. 

2. Expects to reach a certain country-town (to be named) by 
a certain date (to be named). ' . Can she send him a postal order, 
which will reach him there on that date? 

3. He wants (if she can send it) a certain sum (to be named),' 



as ue has still many interesting pkees to visit before he returns 
home; and has to pay his way as he goes on. 

4. Ills Mend is making a similar request to his parents. 

6. Mother^ s answer to the Above. 

1. WiU send the postal order, hut finds it difficult. 

2. Heavy expenses on account of internal repairs of house 
and outside painting. 

las been very favourable for spring-sowings. 

‘ ' i expected in summer. 


3. Weatlier hi 

Good supply of flowers and vegetables 

4. A martin has just begun to build over the window that 
looks on the garden. Hopes the same martin will return year 
after year, as these birds sometimes do. 

7. Son^s answer to the Above. 

1. Thanks her for the promise to send the postal order. 

2. Has decided, however, on returning home at once, and 
has still enough money for the purpose, 

3. Feels that it would be selfish to put her to further 
expense on his account. 

4. His friend will, not object to his leaving him, as he was 
expecting another friend to join him. 

6. Will pass through a village (to be named) on his way 
home, and will spend the night at his uncle’s house. 

6. Hopes to reach home by a certain date (to be named). 

8. From hoy or girl to aunt. Discomforts of Sea 
Travelling, etc. 

P'npleasant experiences of a sea voyage from one part of 
tlie British coast to another (each place to be named). Hough 
sea, and almost every one ill. ' 

2. Prefers the dry land, and has decided to return by rail. 

3. Enjoys looking at the waves from the shore, and is glad 
not to be on tliern. 

4. Had a picnic party yesterday a few miles inland. Gives 
a description of it. 

5. Hopes to hear that the parrot is learning to talk. 

9. From aunt to nephew 'or 'niece. Answer to Above. 

1. Advises a second experiment of a sea vov^^,.o‘A. TilvArxr 
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2. Mucli to be seen in foreign countries, Init no chance of 
getting to thejTi from England except by water. 

a Parrot has learnt a good many words. Is very fond of a 
lump of white sugar. 

4. Went to a garden party yesterday. Beautiful lawn. 
Badminton and croquet. 

10. From father to son, who is about to enter the Namj. 

1. Reminds him that obedience is the first duty in the 
navy. There must be no questioning and no delay. 

i. As he chose this profession himself, he is likely to do 
well in it. 

3. Will have several examinations to pass before he can 
become anything above a midshipman. 

4. Great opportunities of seeing many parts of the world at 
the expense of the Government. 

b. No class of men more popular than sailors, and none 
more useful to their country. 

11. From son to father, Anstver to the Above, 

1. Feels much pleased with his prospects, and hopes to have 
a prosperous careei*. 

2. Will go on board in three days’ time. 

3. Has seen some of the officers, and was well received hy them. 

4. Is sorry, however, to hear that he will have more 
examinations to pass. 

5. Will write from Gibraltar as soon as lie gets there. 

12. From schoolboy to friend. A Football Match, 

1. A football match has just been played by his own school 
against a neighbouring school. 

2. Players on the opposite side bigger, but did not jjlay so 
weU together. They made only t-wo goals out of five. 

3. Great cheering at the result. Hopes to be in the school 
team himself next season. 

4. Return match will be played a month hence. 

5. One of their students has just come out high in the 
London matriculation. 

1 3. From boy {or girl) to grandfather. Making a Snow-man, 

1. Have had snow falling for two days and two nights; 
and have just made a snow man. 
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2. They fitted him up with an old hat and a long clay-pipe. 

3. Expects to win a prize for mathematics at the next 

examination. 

4. Hopes lie is keeping well and has less trouble from 
rheumatism. 


14 . From loy to parent. A Brook and BaiUt-Warren. 

1. Description of hrook a few fields off the sohoolhouse. 
Banks yellow with primroses, and overhung with willows half 

standing in water. 

2. Description of birds frequenting the brook, — kingfisher 
and nioor-hen. 

3. On a sloping bank a little higher up there is a rabbit- 
warren. Description of tlie furze in flower about the warren. 

4. A rabbit hunted by a spaniel managed to escape into its 
hole ; but only just got into it in time. 

5. The brook widens at a certain point ; and here the boys 
are allowed to swim. ISTot dee23 enough for any one to be 
drowned. No fear of accidents. 


15 . From girl to aunt. Barmswallo'ufs Nest. 

1. Two barn-swallows flew into the woodshed belonmiiff to 

the house. "" 

2. She watched what they were going to do, till she saw 
them begin building a nest. Much twittering and excitement. 

3. Describes how the nest grew, and what it was made of. 

4. Eggs laid in the nest and hatched. 

5. Young ones fed by both birds. 

6. Presently yoimg ones attempt to fly, but one of them is 
seized by the cat. 

7. The cat locked up till the rest are able to fly and take 
care of themselves. 


16 . From hoy {or girl) to uncle {or aunt). A ride in a 
Motor-car. 

1. Movement of motor-car smoother and less noisy than that 
of a carriage drawn by a horse. 

2. Driver knew how to turn the handle for guiding the car, 
but did not seem to know anything else. 

3. Suddenly the car stojpped. Driver did not know 'vvhat 
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to do to make it go om .So a liorse liad to be brouglit to drag 
the car home. 

4. Motor-carsn’'ery 'usefui ; but drivers must be taught the 

.machinery. ' 

5. Hopes cousin will be able to pay them a visit next 
vacation. 

17 . From girl to girhfnemt Summer VacaUon in Gowitrij. 

1. Describes the wild-ilowers, — tlie \vater-li]y, the daisy^ the 

buttercup, the cowslip, the convolvulus, the- poppy in corn- 
field, the wild roses. ■ ' ■ - 

2. Advises her friend to leave town, if she can, during such 
a heautiful season, and pay her a visit 

3. Says they havm a , pony- carriage and can take drives 
together. Her brother wOl sometimes accompany them. 

4. Has made good, progress with her holiday- task, and hopes 
her friend has done the tore. 

18 . From friend in Upper India to friend in England. 

. Breuh gf the Moimon. 

1. The ])eriodical summer rains, called in India the monsoon, 
broke on 24th June. ' , 

2. Di-y slate of tlie country previously. Not a blade of grass. 
l!inuuu3ra];)Ie ciacks in tlie grouiul 

3. Dead stillness. Suddenly the clouds came lip, and rain 

set in \viih a violent thunderstorm, Yery Iieavy Ml for several 
days. _ ' Y' 

4. Frogs of a pale- 'green colour suddenly appear in jiools of 
water. Loud croaking. He does not know where these frogs 
come from, and cannot find any one to tell him. 

5. Cooler days and nights. C4rass begins to sprout again. 

6. His health continues to be good. Is very careful to liave 
his drinking-wMer ^vell filtered. Avoids alcohol as much as 
possible. Goes to bed early and rises early. Takes regular 
exercise in early morning, unless he is stopped by a drenching 
shower. , 

19 . Friend's answer to the above, loritten some months 

afterwards. 

1. Is sorry he has been, so long in answering his letter, but 
gives a reason. 

2. Much interested in his description of India. Cannot help 
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paying^ jiiin buck by a description of England in the autnnm, 

v/iiicii, id riou?" coming on, 

3. Leocli leayes are ttiming into a deep olive colour ; oa.k 
leaves into a bronzy brown: ground is scattered with fallen 
becoli-nuts and acorns. Flowers have faded or dropped, and 
seed-pocLs are forming in their place, 

4. He loves country life, and has Just entered the agricultural 
college at Cirencester. Hopes to take up agriculture as a calling,' 
and .Sea if it cannot bo made to give a better- return than it has 
done of lute yeras in England. 

20. From hoy to ])arent. First impressions of Business Life. 

1. Found tlie lodgings provided for him quite comfortable. 
Mis follow-lodger, who belongs to the same ohice that lie does, 

i.^an agM'eealile compan.Lon. 

2, Has had about a v'eelds experience of office work. Found 
it rather difficult at first. Much care necessary in copying- and 
docketing letters. Has not yet been asked to draft a letter, but 
will Iiave to do tJiis liefore long. Wishes he had paid more 
attention to composition, while at school. 

^ 3. Office closes at 5 p.m. to outside callers ; but there is some- 
times much work done inside up to a much later hour. 

^ 4. Tliep w'ill lie a free w^eek at Christmas time. May he 
bring his fellow-lodger home with him, if he cares to come ? 

21. From friend to friend. A Technical School 

1. Has just joined a technical school to- learn shorthand 
Knows tpe-writing, lait did not find it enough. 

2. With the help of shorthand one can take down a lecture 
or speech, as fast as it is delivered. 

3. iSIiorthand may give him an opening as a newspaper 

reporter. • 

4. Hew class has just heen formed. Every one ea^^er to 
begin, and much in earnest 

G. Will be glad to hoar how he likes the study of electricity 
in the City and Guilds of London Instituta Hopes he will 
not be killed by an electric shook. 

Section <3. Business Coreespondenoe, Adveetise- 
MBNTs, Notices, etc. 

53.^ Ends of Business Letters. — The term “business- 
letter” is intended to include all kinds of letters not 
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belonging to the class already described. The business 
may be either (a) private or (b) public. 

(a) A primie business-letter is one written to or by 
some man in his business capacity, and not as a private 
friend, — such as a schoolmaster, a manufacturer, a trades- 
man or retail dealer, a merchant or wholesale dealer, a 
hanker, a lawyer, a contractor, a broker, an agent, a pro- 
fessional man of any kind ; and the letter may be addressed 
either to an individual or to a company, such as a water 
company, a gas company, an engineering firm, a publish- 
ing firm, a printing firm, etc. 

(b) A public business-letter (more commonly known 
as an “officiaM^ letter) is one written to or by any 
one in his official capacity. Such a person may be 
either holding some public office, or representing some 
important public association, such as a School Board, 
a Municipal Board, an Urban Council, a County Council, 
etc. 

54. Five Parts of a Business Letter. — In business corre- 
s^^ondence, whether private or public, there are five parts 
to a letter against four in private correspondence between 
friends and relatives (§ 46). 

(1) The heading. — Precisely the same as in private 
corresi^ondence (§ 47). 

(2) The salutation. — Not the same as in private cor- 
respondence. If the business letter is of the class (a) 
(private), the form used in addressing an individual is 

or Dear Sir^ or (if the addressee is a clergyman) the 
form can be expanded, (though this is hardly necessary), 
to Bev. and Dear Sirj or simply Bev. Sir. The form used 
in addressing a firm or company is Sirs, or Gentlemen, or 
Dear Sirs (never Dear Gentlemen). 

If the business letter is of the class {h) (public), the 
form of salutation is invariably Sir ; and the body of the 
letter commences with, ‘‘I have the honour to,''" etc., or 
I beg to," etc. 

(3) The name and designation of the addressee. writing 
the name and designation of the addressee use precisely 



wuras as tnose written, on the envelope - see 
above, § 44. ’ 

This IS a new item, and is peculiar to a business letter. 

is not required in private correspondence between 
tnends and relatives, because in such letters the surname 
oi .ne _addressee is either not necessary or is dven in the 
salutation. In a _ business letter the surname is always 
necessary, and as it is not given in the salutation, it must 
be written somewhere else, so that there may be no 
ooubt as to the name of the person or firm or public body 
for whom rtm letter is meant. Such words as Sir, Gentle- 
me 10^ Dear Sir, niigiit apply to any one. 

. designation of the addressee can be 

viitten either immediately above the salutation, or at 

w,4trT on tl'e left-hand side after the 

vntei has signed his name. In official letters they are 
always written immediatelv above the se.lnt.t;.. ^ 
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The following is a specimen of the parts of a letter that 
might be addressed to a mill-owner 

(I) Heading 


16 CHAi^ra. P,LAC'E, 
Bruton, 

SOMBESETSHIRB, 

10^/?. Ang, 1901, 


To A, Jones, Escp 


Manager of Elgin 


(2) Name and 
designation 
of addressee 

(3) Salutation Dear Sir (or Sir), 

(4) Body of letter In compliance yonr letter of 

yesterday^s date, I shall be happy to meet yon 
at your office on Wednesday next at 12 o’clock 
(noon), to discuss the terms of the proposed 
contract for the supply of military tents required 
for the forth-coming manoeuvres on Salisbury 
Plain. 

(5) Ending I am, dear Sir, 

Yours laith fully, 

■ N. or M. 

55. Use of the Third Person. — Sometimes, to save 
time, the use of the first and second persons is avoided 
altogether, and only the third person is used. Thus a 
tradesman might be addressed as follows 

i\.fr3. recpiests Mr. to supply tlm following articles, 

all of which are required by 4 p.m. on this date. 

A. M. 

An invitation might be wwded as follows : — 

The members of the Constitutional Clul) request the pleasure 
of Mr. A/‘s conijmny to dinner at 8 p.m. on the lOfcli 
inst., to meet, etc. N. or M., 

Secretary. 

When an official letter, the purport of wdiich can be 
expressed in very few words, is written in the third 
person, it is called a docket : — 

Has the honour to inform him that the undersigned cannot 
consent to the amount allotted for prizes being exceeded. 
He lias no j)owcf, in fact, to sanction the proposed 
additional expenditure. H. or 

, Inspector of Schools. 
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If a letter is commenced in the third person^ care must 
of course be taken that it does not glide into the first or 
second before its cIosCj as in the following : 

Has the honour to inform him that the undersigned cannot 
consent to the amount allotted for prizes being exceeded. 
I have no power, in fact, to sanction the additional 
expenditure that you "propose. 

Examples of Business Letters, Notices, etc. 

1. Application for employment in the engineering 
branch of a London Tea Company ; with answer. 
(Both genuine.) 

4 Ely Place, 

rn XT Tir London, 

To tlio Managers 

Mazawattee Tea Co., Ltd. 2901. 

Bear Sirs, 

I beg to offer my services as “Superintending Engineer” in 
answer to your advertisement which appeared in Enqineerinq of 
Feb. 8, 1901. j j 

I served my apprenticeship at the Works, Newcastle, 

tor a space of four years, one of which was spent in the drawing 
office. ° 

Since leaving these works I have studied electricity under 
ftofessor Ayrton at the Technical Institute of the City and 
Guilds of London, and have had a theoretical and practical 
training in direct and alternating current machinery. I have 
■ also had experience in transformers, secondary batteries, etc. 

While at the Works in Newcastle, I had considerable ex- 
perience in machinery of all lands, and was for a certain period 
in charge of the construction of a few boilei’s, engines, and 
several other pieces of \vork. 

During my residence in Newcastle, I attended in the 
evenings the Eutherford College of Science, from which I passed 
two examinations held by the South Kensington School of 
Science in Machine Construction and Design. 

I shall be twenty-three years of age next October, and would 
be content with a salary of £80 or £100 a year to start with. ’ 

Awaiting the favour of your reply, 

I am, dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

A. a M. 


o 
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Mazawatter Tea Co., 
Tower Hill, 

London, 

E G 

To A. Ct. M Esq. Feh. 28, 1901. 

Dear Sir, 

111 reference, to your application of a recent date, we take 
tlie eaidiest opportunity of, letting y-oii know that? we liaye made 
-a final selection from tlie very numerous letters wliicli we 
received, and regret tliat we liave not been able to offer you tlie 
appointment. 

We do not wish you to regard this letter in any way as 
reflecting the idea that we took a negative view of your 
qualifications, as we could only make a choice of many excellent 
offers. 

Youm faithfully. 

Tea Compaisy. 


/‘ 

2. Appllc,at 
with answer. ' 


4 1;"::^%. 


ir'-m-ploymei 


in a Printing firm ; 


Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, 

North Britain, 
m Dec. 1901. 


To Messrs. Bereing Bros.: . . 

Dear Sirs, 

I understand there is a vacancy in your office in the book- 
binding liranch on a . salary of one hundred pounds a year, and 
I beg to offer my services for your acceptance. 

I have liad three years’ experience as a printer, and five 
years’ experience as a binder, as the enclosed copy of my 
testimonials will sliow. My sole reason for leaving the firm 
with whom I have worked hitherto is that the climate of 
Edinburgh for the greater part of the year is trying to my 
chest ; and my medical adviser considers it necessary that I 
should go farther south, wdiere the east wdnds are less keen. 
In one of the accompanying letters it will be seen that my 
present employer speaks favourably of my w^ork, and is kind 
enough to express regret at the prospect of my leaving them. 
Hoping for a favourable answ^er, 

I am, dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

E. C . 
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14 Oxford Street, 
London, 

To E. C > Esq. IQ^;^ jggj_ 

Bear Sir, 

I W your letter of the 6 th inst, and have shown it to the 
Jaanagers, who have instructed me to say that they have no 
vacancy^ at present, but were favourably impressed witli your 
certificates, and^ liave ordered your application to be placed 
belore tlieni again wlien the next vacancy 9 ccurs. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

J. M , 

. ^ Secretary. 

3. Application for the office of clerk in a merchant’s 
office, with the reply : — 

12 Grace Bank, 

Messrs. Hicks, Palmer & Co. , Chiswici^^ 

S Austin Friars. 3 .^^ 

Gentlemen, 

Having seen in this morning’s Daily Express an advertise- 
ment for a clerk who is acquainted with book-keeping, I beo* to 
offer myself as a candidate for the vacancy, ^ 

After having passed the senior examination in the Oxford 
Locals, in which I came out in Class IL, I received some 
temporary employment in the office of Messrs. Beg, Dunlop & 
Co., as one of their book-keepers, and when the period for' 
which was engaged expired, I took lessons in shorthand and 
type-writing in the hope that these additional qualifications 
would be some recommendation for future employment. 

During my engagement with Messrs. Beg, Dunlop & Co. 
which lasted more than two years, I became thorouglily 
conversant with the methods of book-keeping practised in that 
office, as most of the Company’s books passed through my 
hands. ^ The enclosed testimonial from the firm named, besides 
explaining wliy my services could not be retained, bears witness 
to the confidence jfiaced in me by my employee, and the satis- 
faction that I gave tliem, 

TLougli your advertisement is for a book-keeping clerk only, 

I should be happy to do any general work in which my 
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servicesj especially my, knowledge of shortliand and type- writing, 
iniglit be found useful 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 


3 Austin Fbtaiis, 
London, 

otJh April 1901. 

Sir, 

We have received your letter of tlie 3rd applying for tlie 
vacant clerkship in our office. If you will call to-morrow at 
<any time after nine o^clock in the forenoon, we will discuss the 
matter and see whether on further proof being given you appear 
likely to suit us. It must be understood, however, that, as we 
have to decide between yourself and several other candidates, we 
do not in any *way commit ourselves to offering you the 
appointment. 

Yours faitlifully, 

Hicks, Palmer & Co. 

4. Correspondence between client and solicitor : — 

19 Beaconsfield Eoad, 
Richmond, 

London, 

To H. B , Esq., , S.W. , 

Solicitor. 1901. 

Dear Sir, 

I write to ask you to draw up for me a will, the purport of 
which will be very simple ; viz. that I leave all my real and 
personal estate to my wife absolutely and unreservedly. I also 
wish to appoint her my residuary legatee, so that at the time 
of my death there may be no delays or complications of any 
kind. As two executors will, I presume, have to be appointed, 

I hereby nominate Mr. J. B. , her brother, as one, and 

perhaps you would not object to being appointed the other. 
Please let me know what wdll be the cost of making out this 
will, including the cost of registration ; for I presume it will 
have to be registered in Somerset House or elsewliere. 

I may explain that this will is intended to provide against 
the possible contingency of my wife being suddenly left a 



7 Duke Street, 
Strand, 
London, 


Bjeae Sib, 

My partner (wlio is confined to liis bed from illness) lias 
banded me your letter to him of tlie 2nd inst., and has asked 
me to prepare a will in, accordance with your instructions. 
What you have stated as to tbe devolution of your property, in 
the event, of your dying intestate, is substantiaUy correct, 'as 
you propose to leave everything to your wife, there is no 
occasion to make her a residuary legatee, nor is there any 
occasion to appoint executors other than your vdfe, unless you 

think it would be an assistance to Mrs. M in winding up 

your estate. In that case I should suggest that you appoint 
one executor (not two) to act with your wife. No registration 
is required. For a simple will such as you propose to make 
our lee would be two guineas. If you would like to discuss any 
point with me, I shall be hajipy to see you, if you will make an 
appointment 

Yours faithfully, 

O. N . 

0. M Esq., 

19 BeaCoiisfield Eoad, 

Richmond, 

S.W. 
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19 Beaconsftisli) Road, 

RICHMO^'D, 

G. N , Esq., S.W. 

Solicitor. Uh Feb. 

Dear Sir, 

My wife does not desire that any executor should l>e named 
in the will. The will that is required is so simple that it may 
he drawn up at once for my signature, I null call at your office 
for this purpose on any day that you may api)oint — afternoon 
preferred to the forenoon, if that will suit you. 

Yours faithfully, 

5. Correspondence betw^een landlord and tenant re- 
garding tenure of a house : — 

13 Albiox Place, 

To A, C , Esq., . Whitby, 

Occupant of 21 Crescent Avenue, Yorkshire, 

Scarborough. 2nd Feb. 1901, 

Dear Sir, 

Af? I am anxious to sell No. 21 Crescent Avenue and you 
Iiave declined to avail yourself of the chance of buying it, I am 
sorry to be obliged to give you notice that the house must he 
vacated by the end of June next on quarter day, on which date 
your agreement with me expires. No one is likely to buy the 
house, if he cannot enter into possession at once. Hence the 
necessity of this notice. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 


21 Crescent Avenue, 
Scarborough, 

To P. H , Esq. mh June 1901. 

Dear Sir, 

As I hear that you have not yet succeeded in selling the 
house, and only two weeks remain l^efore the notice that you 
sent me on the 2nd Feb. takes effect, I write to inquire wdietlier 
you would have any objection to my staying on here for another 
quarter, viz. until 29th Sept, by which time I hope to be in a 
position to decide definitely whether I shall remain in Scarborough 
or wliether I shall get occupation which will take me elsewhere. 

Yours faithfully, 


V 
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13 Albion Place, 

' ' "Whitby ' 

To A. C , Esq. 11 th June 1901. 

Dear Sir, 

For the last three weeks I have been in treaty with a gentle- 
man, who wishes to settle in Scarborough and seemed inclined 
to buy the house. He has now written to say that he considers 
the price too liigh. Under these circumstances you are at 
liberty to remain in the house for another q[uarter. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. H . 


21 Crescent Avenue, 
Scarborough, 
l^th June 1901. 


To P. H , Esc 

Dear Sir, 

Thanks for yoi 
matter has gone i 
29 th Sept, is best. 


letter. I am sorry for yonr sake that the 
further. But for my personal convenience 
By that time I shall be prepared to go. 
Yours faithfully, 

A. C 


6. Correspondence between shipbuilder and coal com- 
pany 

Birkenhead, 

To the Secretaiy, Cheshire, 

Welsh Goal Co. lO^A Ma/rch 1898. 

Dear Sir, 

We shall he obliged by your sending to our shipyard twenty 
tons of Welsh coal, the price of which at the terms last 
quoted is twenty-five shillings a ton. The coal should he 
delivered within a fortnight from the present time. 

We are, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Layard & Go. 


Welsh Coal Co., 
Cardipf, 

Messrs. Layard k, Co. VltK Mareh 1898. 

Gentlemeisf, 

We are prepared to comply at once with the order contained 
in your letter of the 10th. But before doing so I think it 
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necessary to inform you tliat, owing to tlie very heavy clemaiids 
for Welsh coal both from Bussia and Germany, the' jorice lias 
risen since the last quotation, and now stands at thirty shillings 
a tom I am unable to predict any date by which the price Is 
likely to fall. 

I am, dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

A. Smith, 

Secretary, 


^ . Birkenhead, 

To the Secretary, Cheshiee, 

M elsh Coal Go. 13 ^;^ 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 12th inst. We are ready to pay at the 
rate named by you, provided the coal reaches us not later than 
the 24th inst., on which date the vessel must load. 

Yours faithfully, 

Layaed & Co. 


Welsh Coal Co., 
Cardiff, 

lith March /98. 


Messrs. Layard & Co. 

I have dis23atehed the twenty tons of Welsh coal ordered by 
you, and trust that they will reach Birkenhead in about a week’s 
lime, two or three days sooner than the date stipulated by you. 
X enclose the invoice, and shall he glad to hear of the arrival of 
the coal. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. Smith, 

Secretary, 

7 . Correspondence between tradesman and customer ; 

9 Grove Park, 

Hanwell, 

London, 

7th March 1001. 

Mra requests Messrs. Whiteley & Co. to send two lbs. 

f the wool called Scotch Fingering, according to the enclosed 
lecimen and colour. The wool will he jiaid for on receipt 



letter- WB iTIKG 

From William Wliiteley, Ltd., Uni'v 
Westboiirne Grove, Baysv 

Your esteemed order lias been 
be procured and forwarded 
be taken 


received, aiid the wool shall 

, 4 . early as possible. Payment will 

on delivery. 

Yours obediently, 

William Whiteley, Ltd. 

8. Correspondence between housebolder and water 
company ; — 

From Grand J unction Waterworks Company, 

65 Soutb Molton Street, 

London, W. 

To.R, P- — I — , Esq.y 
SlE 

I beg to remind you that water supplied for garden use 
must be paid for in addition to that supplied for the house I 

to request therefore that you ivill fill up the enclosed form 
showing how many taps are fixed to the garden waU of your 
rouse, and what are the dimensions of the garden. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


Becretary, 


14 Acton Green, 

To Secretary, , . 

SlE, Waterworks. 15 * y 

I beg to invite your attention to my letter with 
enclosed d/ 1st April last, from which you will find that 
the sum of One Pound in advance for the additional w 
e supplied for my garden during the summer months. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. F— 

^*^1 1 ' South Molton Sti 

Acton Green. 18^/. 1899. 

^ I regreli to find from your letter of the 15th inst., th 
cii’cular letter respoctinn the use of w^tAr fm* 
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was madvertently sent to you ; and I trust you will accept my 
apologies on belialf of the Company for the trouble caused by 
the error, 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


Secretary. 

9. Correspondence between schoolmaster and parent : — 

18 Tavistock Road, 
Hanwell, 

To the Principal . Middlesex, 

Kingston Proprietary School. 10^7^ A 2 }ril 1901. 

Dear Sir, 

I shall be obliged if you will send me the prospectus of the 
Kingston Proprietary School I wish to place my son, who is 
now ten years ot age, as a boarder at some establishment where 
he <iaii receive a training suitable for commercial life, and I have 
heard that yours is a school of this description. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

W, F , 


Kingston Propkietary School, 
Kingston, 

W. F Esq. i2th April 1901. 

Dear Sir, 

In compliance with your letter of tlie 10th, I send a copy of 
the prospectus of this school, giving details as to the course of 
study and the terms for day scholars and boarders. 

As the system on which the curriculum is based is somewhat 
different from that prevailing elsewhere, and was drawn up 
with special reference to the requirements of commercial life, I 
beg to explain what the main points of the system are, as this can 
be done more effectively by letter than by a mere prospectus. 

In the first place, I wish to point out that what we especially 
aim at teaching in this school is (a) Modern Languages, (h) 
Mathematics, (c) Elementary Science. Greek we do not teach 
at all ; Latin is taught only to those whose parents desire it. 

In the second place, I trust it will be quite clear from the 
prospectus and from what I have just said about the subjects 



give tne nrst place to the motlier-tongiie. In tlie earl v stages 
ot a boys education the teaching of English must be the centre ; 
and ni this school care is taken that it- shall retain the place of 
iionour even in later years when the time devoted to it has to 
be considerably shortened. Many secondary schools in England 
do not include English among the » modern languages'%* and as 
it^is not a classical language’^ either, it is often neglected to a 
inischievous extent. A thorough Imowledge of English grammar 
(which IS a far better mental discipline than many persons 
imagine and frequent practice in English composition we com 
sicler indispensable as a preparation for commercial life. 

Nest to the mother-tongue we place German, firstly because 
the life and ways of a German student are most closely akin to 
those of an English one; secondly, because the form of the 
language comes nearest to that of English both in the sound of 
the vowels and m the vocabulary; and thirdly, because the 
gramniar of German is much more inflectional than that of 
English, and thus gives the student an insight into grammatical 
principles ahiiost as complete as what he could get bv the study 
of Latin. 

E ext to German we place French, which, if the parent 
prefers it, can be studied side by side with its ancestor, Latin 
Ireiich is scarcely less useful for commercial life than German 
besides being an equahy valuable aid to the study of English’ 
on which we have laid so much stress. A knowledge of Germaxi 
aiici hrench enables us to understand the two great nations with 
which we are brought into contact in so many different ways ; 
lor a commercial career such knowledge is essential. 

lastly, as to the method iii which those languages are 
taught. I do not employ a Frenchman to teach Frer^rb nr* a. 
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■was madvertentl'Crernian. I have secured the services of two 
apologies on Mmen, who have lived several years on the Con- 
the error, can speah and write German and French as accur- 
^6 if they were German or French by blood, I do not 
that a French teacher can keep proper order in a class of 
^xiglish boys. In the teaching of French and German we give 
much time not merely to the grammar and literature of those 
languages, but also to convei'satioii and composition. 

(b)y (c) I have said so much about the study of modern 
languages that I have no space to describe what we do, or 
rather aim at doing, in Mathematics and Elementary Science, 
Nor is this necessary, as the prospectus shows clearly enough 
what our aims are. Our system in these two branches is much 
the same as that existing in other commercial schools. 

. I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 


IS Tavistock RoaUj 

mhA2}rUmh 

Deak Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for your very explanatory letter 
'of the 12th, and shall be glad to place my son with you as a 
boarder from the commencement of next term. I am not quite 
sure that I can get over my partiality for the early study of 
Latin. But I am glad to see that you bring German to the 
front ; for the Germans will no doubt be our great commercial 
rivals of the future. The neglect of German is at the present 
time the gravest defect of our secondary schools. 

I am, dear Siz‘, 

Yours faithfully, 


10. A letter of introduction from Dr. Johnson to 
Warren Hastings, Governor-General of India : — • 

Jan. 1781. 

Sib, ^ ; . , ■ ■ 

t Amidst the importance and multiplicity of affairs in which 
jyovx great ofrice engages you, I take the liberty of recalling your 
i attention for a moment to literature, and will not prolong the 
interruption by an apology which your character makes needless, 
to. Hoole, a gentleman long knowm and long esteemed in 
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the India House, after having translated 

Ariosto. How well lie is qualified for the imdi,. 

already shown. He is dasirous, Sir, of your fav. 

moting his proposals, and flatters' me by supposii^ -,f artiVlAQ 

testimony may advance liis interest 

It is a^new tiling for a clerk of tlie India House to transa^-jig^. 
poets ; it is new for a GoYenioi* of Bengal to patronise learning. 
Tliat lie may find liis ingenuity rewarded, and tliat learning 
may fiourisii under your protection, is tlie wish of, 

Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

Sam, J 0HNS02T. 

IL An address to electors of a nmnicipal ward by a 
gentleman seeking re-election : — 

loth March 1901. 

Ladies Ctentlemen, 

I beg to ask the renewal of your Votes and interest on my 
behalf at the forthcoming election on the 25 th iiist. 

Since I was elected by you three years ago, it has been my 
endeavour to fulfil the pledges I then made to you, and I 
venture to hope I have done so with success. My colleagues 
elected me to the important position of Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, a post which has cast on me the odium of 
pioviding funds to meet not only the legacy of past inade(][uate 
finance, but the^ growing expenditure of the District at a time 
when the multiplicity of new schemes necessitated a corre- 
sponding augmentation of I’eveniie. I, am happy to say we have 
now turned the corner, and I look forward to the time, I liope 
in the near future, when I can present a more popular Budget 
^ ^le issue of a Yearly Statement of Accounts in detail was 
initiated by me, as foreshadowed in my last election address, 
and this is now published in the Councii’s Year Book. 

My energies have not been directed solely to Finance. I 
have attended every Council Meeting (except one Special, 
Meeting), and I am a Member of the Electric Lighting, 
Housing, and Tramway Committees, at all of which I am a 
regular attendant 

Trusting this will commend itself to you, 

I am, 

Your obedient Servant, 



l^i^radesman^s 'annukl advertisement 
sale' of plants and 


circular for 


29 Hammersmith Broadway, 
London, 

W., 

1st Jan, 1901. 


Dear Sir (or Madam), 

I have much pleasure in submitting my new spring cata- 
logue for 1901, again thoroughly revised and priced. 


LETTEE-WBim^r, 

^ I have done 1117 utmost to make the prio. in i .1 , i 
interests would nllow, and customers, may rest . 
lailbs are cultivated by myself, and that all ImlT. 

^ ill be ot the first quaHly and strictly true to name. 

I heg to return my thanks to all customers for their 
age and recommendations during tlie past year. 

reisnmhli pleased to procure for you on short notice and a!"' 
leasonable prices any kinds of roots or plants not named in 
th s price-list, and would ask you to favour me with your 
valued orders as early as possible. ^ 

for orcleS^^^^ February are recommended as the best months 

I anij dear Sir (or Madam), 

Yours faithfully, 


15 . Petition for redress of a grievance : 

His Majesty s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Singapore, 

Both Jtme 1868. 

antS undersigned inhabit- 

that the power possessed by the. Governor of the colony to 
Oorat 

Evct since the establishment of that Court, over sivty years 

Xantl iuesMmahle 

advantage of having justice administered by Judges entirely 

indepndent, not only of the local governors; hut even of Se 
_ ovcrnors-General of India ; and that position of digTn~fi..H 

Siropea^ ^ vmuous communities, both ISTatiye and 

We deem it ^ential to the pure administration of justice 
_iat this independence should be preserved intact, and that the 
Judges should never be in a position in which they might be 
siispected ot being under the influence of the Executive : any 
change in this respect we should consider deeply injurious to 
the best interests of the Colony. i J' J 

We thereiore pray that your Grace will take such measures 
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• S restore that complete judicial independence 
was inadyerten|iie^ under tlie Government of India, 
apologies on ’^^'Petitioners will ever pray, 
the error. / ‘ Signed Thos. Scott, 

^ ' _ B. LiTTiiE, M. A., 

and by 200 others. 


Outlines of Business Letters to be Expanded, 

Far a List of Trade Terms in Common Use see Appendix. 

1. (a) A youth having left school and seeking employment 
as Traffic - managers clerk on a railway, applies to his late 
teacher for a testimonial. 

(6) Teacher in reply sends a testimonial, giving particulars 
of the position that the applicant held on leaving school and of 
the opinion that he (the teacher) had formed of his character. 

(r) Youth receiving the testimonial writes a letter of thanks 
to the teacher. 

(d) Youth applies for the post of railway clerk and encloses 
copy of the testimonial, together with copy of the certificate of 
having passed the Junior Cambridge Local 

2. (a) Tenant gives notice to landlord of his intention to 
give up the Iiouse, on ground of the rent being too high and the 
situation having prov^ unhealthy. 

{h) Landlord offers to reduce the rent, and suggests withdraw^ai 
of notice. 

(c) Tenant thanks landlord for his offer, hut on grounds of 
health declines to withdraw notice. 

3. (a) Parent gives notice to teacher of removal of pupil on 
account of change of residence, but expresses regret at the 
necessity having arisen. 

(b) Teacher thanks parent for his kind appreciation of his 
services, and wishes pupil every success in his new school 

4. (a) Gentleman, desirous of purchasing a house in a London 
suburb, writes to landlord with reference to landlord's advertise- 
ment, and proposes a day for him to call and see the house. 

(b) Landlord accepts the day proposed for the meeting, and 
will be ’at tlie house to receive him and sliow him over it. 

(r) Applicant (after seeing over the house) informs the 
landlord that he is favourably impressed, but inquires whetlier 
the liouse is freehold or leasehold, and whether with the price 
asked the landlord will put the hoixse in thorough repair. 
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(d) Landlord answers that the house is freehold and that ho 

does not undertake any repairs, 

(s) A2)plicant declines to purchase. 

^ 0 . (li) A customer writes to draper, enclosing a list of articles 

required and asking for early despatch. 

© Draper sends the invoice by post and informs customer 


Letters to be Written in Eeply to the 
Following Advertisements. 

Clerics, Managers, Assistants. 

_ 1. A correspondent clerk wanted, who can write shorthand, 

m an olhce of a North-west auctioneer. Salary 25 sh. weekly. 
Address A A. at Horncastle^s, Cheapside, E.O. 

2. Three first-class mechanical draughtsmen wanted ; none 
but meii who have had shop experience need apply ; electrical 
knowledge not essential. Apply, with full partiralars as to 
expenenoe and salary received up to date, and as to salary now 
required, to E. G„ care of S. L. Eerrar & Co., Hollinwood. 

.A young man wanted, in printing department of large 
manufacturing stationers in N.W. district. Must be a good 
time-keeper and able to ke ep accurate costs of orders. Address 

^ One who keeps a record of the time spent by workmen at tlieir work 
.T.0.JS.G. P . 



Geiniaii^ Keplj by letter, stating age and salary re(][iiired, 
to Box 62, Beacon's Advertising Offices, Leadenball Street, 
E.C. ■ ’ 

6. Clerk required in engineer’s office, for posting and 
invoicing. Must be good writer and quick at figures. Aged 
or 20. Salary to start with 20 sh. per 
Address B. W. T., Box 5083, Postal Department, Daily Telearaph 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

6. Clerk wanted, aged 25 to 30, with thorough knowledge 
of book-keeping, to keep the accounts of a public chaiity and 
assist generally in the clerical work of the office. Salary £80 
to £100. Apply, stating qualifications and experience, with 
cojiies of not more than three testimonials, to Institution, care 
of Messrs. Wills and Co., Ltd., 151 Cannon Street, E,a 

7. Wanted a youth as beginner in drawing office ; three 
yearts college, three yeai^’ shop experience ; good references 
P. 0., Box 200, Manchester. 

8. Clerk wanted in City office, between the age of 16 and 
20. Preference given to those with knowledge of shipping 
and Custom House work. Apply, stating salary required, to 
L. 0., care of Abbots', Eastcheap. 

9. Junior clerk wanted, English, aged 18-20, with slight 
knowledge of French preferred. Good prospects. Address, 
stating full particulars and wages required, Alplia, Box 4957 
Postal Department, Daily Telegraph, Fleet Street, E.C. 

10. Engineering assistant wanted for District Engineer's 
office. ^ Must be good leveller and surveyor, with good general 
experience and knowledge of sewerage. Salary £100 per 
annum. Aj^ply, with copies of testimonials and statement of 
age and experience, to 

J. B. Fekgusotst 

District Clerk 

County Buildings, Hamilton. 

11. Wanted, storekeeper for engineers’ works employing 

about 500 hands ; under-storekeeper in large works preferred, 
.^dress, stating age, experience, and wages expected, G5 
offices of Engineering, 36 Bedfoid -Street, Strand. W.O. ’ 

12. A vacancy for young gentlemen (aged' 16 to 25) in 
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v/orka, as pupila 

£30 upwards. Address Box D, 78 Temple Chamber 

■ cif' » — Vacancies for two 

in htatrordsliire ; modern plant ; small 

“ Mining Engineer,” 

5 iNiColas Lane, E.O. 

14. Wanted immediately a clerk for a 
must liave a knowledge of the details of 
and up-to-date methods of keeping costs, 
of Engineering, London. 

15. Junior clerk wanted, 

school preferred. Address, 

5026, Po.stal Department, Daily Telegraph 

16. Junior clerk wanted. — ” ^ ‘ ' 

writer, as clerk and correspondent ^ 

lishment. Apply by letter to 8 Wardour 

17. Junior clerk 
Apply by letter in own , 

Nelson, 145 Cannon Street, E.O. 

18. Office hoy wanted, 
from school preferred. Apply, in 
Queen Victoria Street, E.O. 

19. Office boy wanted, in architect’s offica Intellie) 
penman, with knowledge of shorthand preferred 
Walsingham House, Kco,adilly, W. . . 

^ 20. My clerk. — Wanted a yonng lady, one just le 
Stree^W ^ person at 160 N( 

Teachers and Private Tutors. 

1. An Enghsh My desires to learn German by com 
ence mth German lady. Apply, with statement of terms 
u., i>ox 14, Hanwell office of tJiis paper. 

graduate, who can prepare senior 
boys m Engdish subjects and mathematios for the Cambridge 

correspondence. Apply with state- 
20 Acton Green, London, W. 

u. Wanted an experienced daily governess, who will be dis- 
engaged after Easter, and can produce good reference.?. Apply 

BedfoKrParoik?“ "" 

4. Wanted a gentleman who can.gire private tiiitinn hi 


Premiums 
IB, Citj, 

pupils at colliery 
premium. For further 
care ol J. W. Tickers, 

a large London firm; 
f pumping macliineiy 
Address G, 42, offices 

, - ' office. Boy leaving 

Address, stating age and salary expected, Box 
. \ Meet Street. 

-Young lady ty23ist and shorthand 
3 in a ladies’ o u t fitters estab - 
. .. .. — Street, Loiidon, W. 
or office-boy wanted, for solicitor’s office. 

stating salary required, 

in an accountant’s office. One fresh 
own handwritina-. to X. n 
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Italian on moderate terms. Address Asti, Box 28, liiclimond 
office of this paper. 

5. Wax) ted a private tutor for mathematics and science for a 
youth in preparation for London matriculation. Address A. D., 
Box 31, Acton office of this paper. 

6. Wanted a youth., as pupil-teacher in a school preparing 
for the Oxford Locals. Will be required to teach only the lower 
classes, and only in the forenoon. Can receive instruction in 
higher classes in the afternoon. Reply, with particulars as to 
age, qualifications, and salary expected, to M., 14 Fairfax Road, 
Wiilesden, N. 

7. TV^anted an assistant master in a school preparing for the 
examinations held by the College of Preceptors. Will he 
reipiired to assist in the evening preparation as well as to teach 
during the hours of session. Salary, with board and lorlainra. 


APPENDIX.— TEADE TEEMS IN MOEE OE LESS 
COMMON USE. 

Abatement.-— An amount deducted or cancelled from a bill 
of costa Sometimes called a rebate. 

(To) accept a bill. — To make oneself responsible for the 
payment of a Bill of exchange on its becoming due. (This is 
done by writing the word “ accepted across the hill and simnno- 
ones name under the word. For Bill of exchange see below^ 
One who accepts a bill of exchange is called an acceptor. 

Account current.— An account that is not closed, but is 
still running on. Current means literally “ running.’^) 

Accumulative. — A share in a commercial connem fci 
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when the interest promised for each voar 

the imr '*'1^1 .1*1^ amount is not paid in one year, 

^ paid balance is added to the amount due in the followiiu- 
Je<U' or yea IS. 

Accimttance.— A written acknowledgment that 

S', 2 s: ^ 

Actuals. — Eealised amounts, i,e. 
as distinct from estimated ones. 

Actuary.— One vI ^ ‘ 

incurred by an Insurance Company om accoimrTfn 
Jives, etc. 

Ad Yalorem, 


amounts actually received, 

'lio.se iirofession it Ls to calculate the risks 

* « ^-.re, men’S' 

,j„.n o / 1 j X “according to the value.” This 

eW f Irom Latin) is used to denote a duty or 

tlic v ^ good,s, at a certain rate per cent upon 

or ifon" an ad valorem charge 

01 duty 01 20 per cent ^ 

Advance.— Money given before it is due ; as an advance to 
of ^ 

made by money-changers for 
exchanging one currency for another. The kind of money given 
m exchange is considered to he of more value than that which 
IS received in exchange. 

Alias. — Literally, “otherwise” (a Latin wordl 
name. '' ' 

Apprentice.— One who is hound by indentures or legal 
agreement to serve some company or individual for a cei'tain 
time, with a view to learn the art or trade, in which the firm 
or mdmdual is hound to instruct h im , 

Arrear, arrears (generally plural).— A balance which remains 
due to some one after a portion of the debt has been paid : as 
arrears of rent, arrears of -wages, an-ears of taxes, etc. 

Asset, assets (generally 25 lural).— The entire property of all 
'iiids, belonging^ to a person, a, comiiany, or estate of some 
deceased person, is called the assets, men the word is applied 
tie estate of a bankrupt, his debts are. called his liabilities ■ 
ana what he can pay towards these are called his assets. 

• ■^®^Snee.--A person to whom some duty, business, or power 

IS assi^^. Ihe word is generally applied to some person 

^ of bankruptcy, to manage the 

-state of a bankrupt for the benefit of his creditors. 


An assumed 
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Attorney*— One wLo is dejnited or authorised hj another 
to transact business for him, as to sell shares, take rents, etc. A 
private person (not being an attorney at law or solicitor) can 
receive such authority by what is called a Power of Attorney. 

Audit jLat. mdittis, a. hQwng), — The examination of an 
account, with tlie hearing of the parties concerned, by persons 
appointed ior that purpose, who compare the c],iai*ges with the 
vouchers, examine the parties and witnesses, allow or reject the 
charges, and state the balance. A person appointed for such a 
purpose is caHed an auditor* (The examination, however, is 
often done without any “ hearing ” of witnesses.) 

Balance. — The sum or amount necessary to balance 
(equalise) the two sides of an account ; it mav l>e either a debit 
balance or a credit balance. To strike a balance is to find out 
the difierence between the debit and the credit" side of an 
account 

Barter, To talie one kind of goods for another instead of 
taking money. 

Bequest. What is bequeathed by will, especially ].)ersonal 
nroperty : a legacy. 

Bill. — Any witten statement of particulara mav be called a 
bill; as “a bill of fare” “a bill of mortality.” ” In trade it 
HsuaUy means a statement (in gross or by items) of wbat is due 
irom customer to dealer. 

Bin of exchange. — A ■written order or request from one 
person or bouse to another, desiring the latter to iiay within a 
specified time to some person (designated in the order) a certain 
sum of money therein named, and charge it to the account of 
the drawer. The peieon or house that draws or writes the biU 
IS called the drawer. The peison on whom it is dranui is called 

the drawee. The 2Jerson to whom the money is to be paid is 
called the ^ 

Bill of lading. A written account of goods shipped by any 
person, signed by the agent of the owner of the vessel, or by the 
master of the vessel, acknowledging the receipt of the goods 
and promising to dehver them safe at the place directed,’ 
dangers of the sea excepted. ^ 

Bill of parcels.— All account given by the seller to the 
bii 3 ^r of the several articles purchased, with the price of each. 
Bogus. ^Anything that is false or not genuine ; as a “boo-us 
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Bonded goods. —Imported merchandise of any kind, on 
^ House duties haTe to be paid. Sucli mercliandise, 

untxi the duty is paid, is said to be «in bond.” ilfter the duty 
has been paid, the merchandise is said to be ^^out of bond.” 

Boms. (1) A gift to the shareholders of a joint-stock com- 
pany, paid out of accumulated profits. (2) A premium paid for 
a charL-er or other privilege granted to a conijjany. (3) Extra 
saiaiy paid to employes on completion of a profitable year’s 
trading. ' 

^ Bpkei'. An agent employed as a middleman or negotiator 
ro eliect bargains or contracts between two other persons. He 
contracts in the names of those who employ him, and not in his 
own. The remuneration which he receives is called brokerage, 
Ihere are niaiiy different classes of brokers, as bill-broker (one 
%\ho buys or sells bills of exchange), insurance-broker, stock- 
broker, etc. 

Biillion.—- Lncoined gold or silver. The name is also given 
to coined gold or silver, when the coins are not counted and 
the amount is reckoned by weight in the mass. 

_ Capital.— The sum invested or lent as distinct from tlie 
income or interest that it yields. 

Cargo. — ^Any kind of merchandise carried in n boat or 
vessel. 

Carriage. — The charge made for carrying goods. 

^ Cash. — Beacly-money ; generally applied to coin or siiecie, 


- ^ ' CJ ^ WAAl. KJX 

but also applied to bank-notes, drafts, bonds, Government notes, 
and any other form of paper easily convertible into coin. 


Cash account. — An accoimt of money received, disbu; 
and on hand. (A word used in book-keeping.) 

Cash-book. — A book in which is kept a register of me 
received or paid out. 

Cashier. — Cash-keeper; the officer who has charge of 
payments and receijits of a bank or a mercantile company. 

Charter. — The contract or instrument by wdiich a shi 
hired or let for a certain time, or by which some sp< 
privilege is conferred. ‘‘To charter a ship” means to hi] 
for a season. 

Ohepe.— A written order on a banker or broker to 
money in his keeping which belongs to tlie signer. 

Cheque -hook. — ^A book containing a collection of bl 
forms of cheques. 

Commission. — The brokerage or allowance made to 
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Arr, 


agent ibr tmnsacting business for another; as a commission of 
ten per cent on sales, Oommission is generally reckoned by 
a percentage. ^ 

Consignment. — The goods or commodities sent or ad- 
dressed to any one at the same time and by the same convey- 
ance. The person to whom they are sent or addressed is called 
tbe consignee, 

Oontraband.«-Goods or merchandise, the imi^ortation or 
expoxtation of which is forbidden. 

Contract.— A formal writing, wliich contains an agreement 
between two parties witli a statement of tlie terms and 
conditions, and whicli serves as a proof of tlie obligation. 

Counterfoil. That part of a leaf left in a cheque-book, on 
which are noted the number, amoimt, and destination of the 
corresponding cheque; copy of invoice retained by tradesman, 
and anything of a similar nature. 

Coupon.— A printed certificate or ticket to he presented for 
jiayment of interest due. Usually many tickets are printed 
together in a series on the same sheet. At each time of pav- 
meiit one of these tickets is cut off. '' 

_ Credit. — Tliis word is used in two senses for trade-purposes : 
(1) expectation^ of future payment for property transferred, or 
of fulfilment of promises given ; as “ to buy goods on credit ” 
if on trust. (2) A term used in book-keeping. The credit 
side of an account (as distinct from the debit side) is that on 
which are entered all items reckoned as values received from the 
pai’ty named at the head of the account. 

Cumulative.— The same as acemudatwe, exjilained above. 

Currency. That wiiicli is in current circulation as haviiin 
or representing a money-value. There may be a pajier currency 
in Uie form of notes, or a specie currency in the form of coins. 

has “ business-house 

*’*^^^* imports or 

Days of grace. —Those days (generally three) allowed to a 
debtor beyond the last day when payment of a bill or note 
became due. Ko legal action is taken against a debtor till 
after the days of grace, of favour or mercy, are completed. 

yebenture.— A written document acknowledging a debt 
entitling the lender to regular payment of interest for a certain 
period, and giving him a prior claim to shareholders. 
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Debit. All entry on the debtor side of an account, the 
opposite to crc&'i (2). See above. 

short”; Latin. The sum or 
exceeds gain or expenditure exceeds 

(On) Delivery.- At the time when the package, parcel, or 
goocfe are delivered (handed over) to the person for whom they 
vero uitentled; as “the goods must be paid for on delivery.” 
An undelivered order” is an order for goods wliich arc still 

d«tSion.°' 

(On) Demand.— When the words “On Demand” are 
written on a document, it signifies that the amount named in 
tJie document is payable whenever payment is asked for. 

Demurrage.— If a ship is detained in port beyond the time 
fixed tor loading or unloading, the master or owner of the slii;,) 
IS entitled to some coniiiensation from the owner of the 
more landise for such delay or detention. Tliis compensation is 
called demiirrage. The same word is used for the compensation 
to paid, for delay in clearing goods from a railway. 

Depositor. — One who makes a deposit of money in a bank. 
Discount.— A deduction made for interest in advancing 
money before It IS due. True discount is the interest, whicli, 
added to a principal, will equal the face-value of a note when the 
note becomes due. (The face- value of a note means the exact 
ainount written on it without any addition for interest or reduc- 
tion lor discoimt) Banh discount is a sum equal to the interest 
that is diarged from the time of discounting the note mitil the 
note becomes due. 

Discounting a bill. — Paying the amount stated in an 
^sctnrnt*^*^ payment is due, after deducting the 

(lo) Dishonour. — To refuse payment of a cheque or bill of 
excnaiige when it is presented. 

Dividend. — A sum of money to be divided aiid distributed 
shareholders of a solvent , com^iany or among those 
entitled to share in a Lankriipt estate. 

Braft.— An order from one person to another, directing tlie 
payment of money. ^ 

drawee. — See these words ' explained above under 
Duty.-™- Lit. “that which is due.” Any sum of money 
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required by Governiuent, to be paid on tlie importation, 
exportation, or consumption of goods. All sucb goods are said 
to be dutiable. 

Endorse, indorse,-— To write one’s name on tlie back of a 
cheque to secure its being paid. 

Exchange. — The process of settling accounts or debts 
between parties residing at a distance from each other, without 
the intervention of money, by exchanging orders or drafts. 
These are called Bills of Exchange. Such hills may be drawn 
(written) in one country and payable in. another, in wdiicli case 
they are called foreign hills. Or they may be drawn and made 
payable in the same country, in which case they are called 
inland hills. The term “bill of exchange” is often abbreviated 
into “exchange” ; as to buy or sell exchange. 

Example. — A. in London is creditor to B. in New York ; and 
G, in London owes D. in New York a like sum. A. in London 
draws a bill of exchange on B. in New York. C, in London 
purchases the bill from A., by which A. receives his debt due 
from B. in New York. C. transmits the bill to I), in New York, 
who receives the amount from B. ^ 

Excise. — A tax on articles produced and consumed in a 
country ; an internal duty or impost, as distinct from “ customs,” 
w’hich are a tax on merchandise imported or exported. The 
word “duty” covers both. An excise can also be levied on 
licenses to pursue certain trades and deal in certain com- 
modities. 

Execute. — To complete what is necessary to give validity to 
a document, as by signing, and perhaj^s sealing and delivering. 

Face-value. — The exact amount expressed on a hill, note, 
bond, or other mercantile paper, no addition 1)eing made for 
interest and no deduction for discount. 

Fee. — Not the same thing as commission, A commission 
is so much per cent on the value of a transaction, as “a 
commission of ten per cent on sales.” A fee is of optional 
amount or of an amount agreed to beforehand between the 
parties or regulated by custom. A commission is what is paid 
to an agent or broker ; a fee is what is paid for professional 
services, as “a doctor’s fee,” “a dentist’s fee,” a “solicitor’s 
fee,” etc. 

Firm.— A commercial or manufacturing company. 

Flotsam. — Goods which float, when cast into the sea 
intentionally or by shipwreck. 
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® obtain a jndg- 

ripffliiif ^ ^ payment of an overdue mortgage, and in 

anit of payment to take possession of the mortgaged property 
or ^pose It M sale to meet the mortgage-debt ^ * 

u.. 

. 4 .^£ fcS't. ”" •" “"“i 

good%yiH of a trade is the probability that 
1 '■ ^®®P up their connection with the old 

place, afto it has changed hands. So when a man sells his 
Oldness, he sells the assumed goodwill of his customers with it. 
lie price paid tor “ goodwill ” (apart from the stock, the plant, 

or the premises^ i.s often the equivalent of one year’s averatve 

■■ eiistoni. ■ • ■ ' . • 

_ (To) Honour. To honour a cheque or hill of e.xcliange is to 
give cash for it as soon as it is presented. 

Hypotliecate. To pledge, witliout delivery of possession or 
loaiT^^^^ property as security for a debt or 

Indentoe.— A mutual agreement in writing between two 
parties, each of whom has a counterpart or duplicate. A 
contract ^^7 winch a youth binds himself as apprentice to a 
master is called Indentures of AjDprenticeshi]). 

Insolvent.~A man is insolvent, when he is not able to pay 
ins debts as they tail due in the ordinary course of trade or 
business, and the actual or cash value of his assets is not equal 
to Ins liabilities. ^ 

Instrument.— A written document which binds any one to 
the pertormanee of some act, contract, etc. 

^ Insurance.— A contract vdiereby one party undertakes to 
indemnify another up to a certain specified amount against loss 
by fire, death, burglary, or other unavoidable accident. 

The person who undertakes to pay in case of loss is called 
the msurer.^ The person protected is called the insured. The 
danger against which the insurer undertakes to protect the 
insured is called the risk The sum which the insured pays for 
the protection is called the premium. The contract itself, when 
reduced to form, is called the policy. 

Invoice. — A written account of the particulars of 
merchandise shipped or otherwise sent . to a purchaser, with the 
prices stated. 
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Jetsam. — Goods wliicli do not float, but sink, wlieii they 
are cast into the sea. , (Observe the difference between flotsam 
and jetsam.) 

Lease, leasehold. — A lease is a contract for the tenure of 
property granted to any one by a landlord for a certain period 
and under certain conditions.' The tenure itself is called a lease- 
hold. The person to whom the lease is granted is called a lessee. 

Legacy. — A gift of property, especially personal property, 
by will; a bequest. The person to whom the gift is made is 
called the legatee. 

Legal tender. — That currency or money, which tlie law 
authorises a debtor to tender and requires a creditor to acce})t. 
The law varies in different countries. Tims in India sihnr 
money is legal tender up to any am omit, while in England it is 
legal tender up to a very small sum. 

License. — Formal permission granted to any one I^y the 
recognised authorities to perform certain acts or carry on a 
certain business, which without sucJi permission would be 
illegal; as a license to keep a public -house, a license to sell 
gunpowder, a license to keep firearms, a license to practise 
medicine, etc. A person who has acquired such Hcense is a 
licentiate^ but this term is limited to callings of a higher class, 
such as medicine. 

Lien. — A right possessed ];)y any one to hold another’s 
property until some claim is paid or satisfied. 

Life annuity. — ^An annual payment, which will continue to 
be made to the end of one’s life. 

Life insurance. — An insurance against death ; a contract by 
wtiicli the insurer undertakes, in consideration of his receiving 
a j)remiiim at stated intervals, to pay down a stipulated sum 
on the death of the insured person to his heirs. 

Life-interest. — An interest or estate which lasts during a 
certain person’s life, but does not pass to his heirs by iniierit- 
ance. 

Limitation. — There is a certain period prescribed by law, 
after which a claim for payment of debt is barred by the 
Statute of Limitation. 

Limited company. — Called also a limited liability company. 
A company in which the liability of each shareholder is limited 
by the number of shares that he has taken, so that he cannot 
be called upon to contribute beyond the amount of his shares. 

Liquidation. — To go into liquidation is to turn over the 
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^sets and accounts of an individual or of a company to a 
trustee, in order that the several amounts of indebtedness mav 
De ascertained and the assets applied towards their discharge. 
Locum tenens.— Lit. “holding the place” of another; a 

temporary substitute. 

Moaopoly.— The exclusive power, right, or primlege (legallv 
grantecl) of dealing in some article or of trading in .some market. 
Ihus the proprietor of a patented article has the sole power of 
arranging for the sale of that article. 

_ Mortgage. — A conveyance of property as security for the 
. payment of a debt or the performance of a duty, to become invalid 
a» soon as the debt is paid or the duty performed. He who 
Urns mortgages or pledges his property is called the mortgager. 

1 he man to whom the property is mortgaged or pledged is 
called the mortgagee. To redeem a mortgage is to take the 
mortgaged property out of the hands of the mortgagee by pay- 
ing him down in full tlie sum that he lent on the security of 
Foreclo^ir'^^' meaning of ^\foreclose a mortgage '’^\see 

u* draft, cheque, bill of exchange, or aii}^ other 

kind of commercial paper is said to be negotiable, when it can 
be bought or sold or transferred to another by endorsement 
Notary.— Generally called a « notary public.” A public 
officer who attests deeds and other writings or eojiies of them 
usually under his official seal, to make them authentic. 

Note of hand. — See below under Promissory Note 
Paper currency.— See above under Currency. 

Par.— Literally ^G^qual.” This word is used in three 
phrases. At par, at the original price, neither higher nor 
lower; as when shares are sold at exactly the same price at 
w rich they were bought. Above par, above the original price 
at a premium. Below pur, below the original price, at a dis- 
count. 

Par value. Face value. (See above under Face-value,) 
Patent. — A written document, which secures to an inventor 
for a term of years, the exclusive right to his invention. ^ 

Payee. The p>erson named in a bill or note, to whom or to 
whose order the amount is promised or directed to be paid. 

Percentage.— The allowance, duty, rate of interest, discount 
or commission on a hundred. 

Permit. — A written permission given by some one who 1ms 
authority to grant it ; as, a permit to land goods subject to duty. 
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Personalty. — Personal as distinct from real property : pro-* 
perty in casli, sliares, etc. , 

Plant. — TLe -wliole ,of tlie machinery and apparatus em- 
ployed in carrying nn' a trade or mechanical business. 

Policy. — The writing or, instrument on which an insurance 
is embodied. (See above under Instirance.) 

Preference shares. — ^Those shares in a commercial concern, 
the owners of which, can claim their dividend, and .sometimes 
their capital, should the concern become bankrupt, in preference 
to ordinary shareholders. Preference shares are at a hxed rate, 
while ordinary shares may rise or fall. A dividend paid on 
preference shares is called a preferential dividend. 

Premium. — Literally, a “ x^eward ” or prize Latin. For 
trade purposes this word is used in four different senses. (1) 
A sum of money in advance to any one for teaching a 
trade or art to one who is apprenticed to him for that piir230se. 
(2) A sum iix advance of or in addition to the nominal or j)ar 
value of an investment ; as, “ he sold his stock at a premium/^ 
ie. for ixiore than the original price, (3) The sum paid to an 
insurer for a policy : see above under Insurance. (4) A synonym 
of homis (2) : see above under Bonus. 

Presentment (of a ].)ill of exchange). — The offering of a bill 
to the drawee for acceptance or to the acceptor for payment 

Promissory note. — Sometimes called a Note of Hand. A 
written promise to pay to some person named, and at a time 
specified therein, or on demand, or at sight, a certain sum of 
money. 

Pro ratir. — Written in full this is pro mid parte; Latin, 
“according to estimated part or proportion.” Pro raid thus 
means “proportionately”; according to the share, interest, or 
liability of each person concerned. 

Pro tempore. — Often contracted to pro tern., “ for tlie time 
].)eing,” until something is permanently settled. 

Proximo. — Often contracted to prox, ; in the next month 
after the present ; in the coming month. 

Proxy. — One who is officially deputed to act or vote as the 
substitute for another. 

Be. — Latin word, “ in the matter,” i.e, concerning. At the 
head of a business letter it is a common practice to name the 
subject, as “ Re Sale of Ooal.” 

Eealty. — Beal as distinct from personal estate ; property in 
houses or land. 
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Eebate. — A deduction made from the original price : see 
above under Abatement. 

Redeemable. — Capable of being repurchased ; held under 
conditions permitting or compelling repurchase ; as, “bonds 
redeemable four months after date/' “ bonds redeemable in 
gold.” 

Reference. — A jDcrson to be referred to. Before closing a 
bargain or contract with a stranger, it is usual to ask him for 
references, i.e, the names of j^ersons to whom reference can be 
made as a guarantee to liis integrity, capacity, or other kind of 
fitness. 

Reimburse. — To pay back an equivalent to what lias been 
taken, lost, or expended. 

Remittance, — Money sent, transmitted, or remitted to a 
distant jjlace in satisfaction of a demand or in discharge of an 
obligation. 

Retainer. — Called also a “retaining fee.” A fee paid to 
engage a lawyer to maintain a cause or prevent his being em- 
ployed by the ojiposite party in the case. 

Royalty. — A duty paid by a manufacturer to the owner of 
a patent, or by a publisher to the author of a book, for each 
article or each copy that is sold. Also a percentage paid to, the 
owner of an article by one who hires the use of it. 

Salvage. — The compensation allowed to persons who volun- 
tarily assist in saving a ship or her cargo from loss at sea. 

Schedule. — written or printed scroll of paper ; especially 
a formal list or inventory attached to a larger document, as to 
a will, a lease, a statute, etc. 

Security. — Something given, deposited, or pledged to make 
certain the fulfilment of an obligation, the performance of a 
contract, the payment of a debt, or the like. The word is 
sometimes applied to a person who becomes security or makes 
himself responsible for another. 

Share. — One of a certain number of equal portions, into 
which any property or invested capital is divided. 

Sinecure. — ^An office or position requiring little or no work 
of the holder, but giving him a regular salary. 

Sine die. — Lit. “wdtliout day,” no day being mentioned. 
An engagement is said to be postponed sme die, when no day is 
named or hinted at for resuming, it , 

Sleeping partner. — A partner who takes no part in the 
active business of a company or partne^hip, but is entitled to a 
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portion of tlie profits or. subject to a portion of the losses. He 
is sometimes called, a dormant or silent partnei*. 

- Tariff. — A schedule or system of rates, cliarges, etc.; as, a 
tariff of fees, railway fares, etc. , 

Tender. — An offer, or proposal made for acceptance: as, a 
tender of a loan, of service, of a contract, of a coinniodity, etc. 

Testator, — One who makes a will or testament, •\^duc]i wilL 
come into force at Ms death. Feminine form, tedairvi^. 

Ultimo. — “ In the last month” ; Latin : the month preceding 
the present month, as distinct from p'oxmiQ^ or the month fol- 
lowing. 

Underwriter. — One who writes his name under an insur- 
ance policy, especially a marine policy : an insurer. 

Usufruct. — The right of using and enjoying the profits of 
an estate, without impairing the substance, 

: .1. Wind up. — To -wind up a company is to arrange and adjust 
its affairs for a final settlement of all existing claims. 


THE END 


P^nntid hof'B.. 8c R. Clark, Limitkd, 



